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for your family ~ 
only 4¢ a wee 


_ How To Get The Free Issues 


Every new subscriber who at once cuts out and sends this 
slip (or mentions this catalogue) with $2.00 for the 52 
issues of The Companion for 1913 will receive 


All the remaining issues for 1912, including the beautiful 
Holiday Numbers for Thanksgiving and Christmas, 





The Companion Window Transparency and Calendar for 
1913, the most exquisite gift ever sent Companion readers. 


Then The Youth’s Companion for the fifty-two weeks of 
1913 —from now until January, 1914, for $2.00. AMS 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 








cy four cents a 

week for reading 
that helps and inspires 
while it entertains. 
Can you do better than 
that? Here is a group 
of Serials for 1913: 


THE SHOVEL-MAN, a Tale of the Panama 
Canal, By Ralph D. Paine 


ON MISERY COVE, a Story of the Maine 
Logging-Camps, By Holman F. Day 


THE WILDERNESS CASTAWAYS, a Tale of 
Hudson Bay, By Dillon Wallace 


SARAH BREWSTER’S RELATIVES, a Home 
Story, By Elia W. Peattie 


THE COLONEL’S EXPERIMENT, a Story for 
Girls, By Edith Delano 
THE VISION, a Tale of Chicago Business Life, 
By Gardner ‘Hunting 


HIS FATHER’S SON, a Story of “St. 
Timothy's,” By Arthur Stanwood Pier 








There will be also’ 250 complete 
short stories and contributions by men 
and women whose names are house- 
hold words—Govemor Harmon of 
Ohio, Theodore N. Vail, Admiral 
Mahan, Hudson Maxim, Hon. Champ 
Clark, President Hadley of Yale, 
President Maclaurin of Massachusetts 
“Tech,” Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. 
Maurice Hewlett (woman aviator), 
Professor Munsterberg of Harvard, 
President Hall of Clark University, 
Col. G. W. Goethals, Constructer of 
the Panama Canal, etc., etc. 








Send for Full Announcement for 1913 and 
Sample Copies of the Paper. ; 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


"A MAGAZINE WITH A MISSION.” 


It has a real message for the general farmer. It is indispensable to fruit 
growing farmer. It is largely devoted to fruit growing—the most profitable 
of all farm industries. Its principal departments are: Editorial, Orchard, 
Small Fruits, Spraying, Harvesting, Marketing, Poultry, Home, Health, 


Wealth and Happiness. 
CHARLES A. GREEN, Editor 


and Thirty Years a Successful Fruit Grower. 
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A Beautiful Grape 
Arbor For You. 
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A grape arbor cozy corner attached to the house, on the lawn or 
SH in the garden, is not only a beautiful addition, but a valuable acquisition 
bos «to any home. A grape arbor wherever it is placed about the home, 
) makes a beautiful out-door retreat for the family and their friends. 


The arbor may be made 
rustic, or in the more for- 
mal pergola at very small 
expense, and the grape 
# = vines will grow to cover it 
” in avery short time. 

Many American families 
use the grape arbor as a 
dining room through the 
Summer and Autumn 
months. With tables and 
chairs or benches, the 
grape arbor always be- 
comes a real out-door 


livi ng room. A subscriber’s home-made grape arbor made of cedar posts, 2x4’s and four grape vines. 


Aside from the beautiful, it is not only useful as an out-door living room the greater part of the 
year, but in the Fall it produces large clusters of luscious grapes, a healthful and lifegiving food for the 


family and friends. 
Send your subscription now to Green’s 


How to Have a Grape Arbor at Your Home. Fruit Grower, pin a dollar to your letter, 


and we will extend your subscription two whole years. We will also send you, all charges prepaid to your door, four first class, well rooted, vigorous grape 
vines of the four varieties CONCORD, WORDEN, NIAGARA AND DIAMOND. This very special and valuable offer is for immediate accept- 


vend your order at once. Do not wait. You cannot afford to miss this chance. 


Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 





- The grape arbor in its 
varied forms, is coming to 
be highly appreciated, and 
much used as a valuable 
addition to the city or 
country home. 
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The grape arbor not 
only beautifies the home 
and home grounds but it 
adds to the value and the 
selling price of the home 
in the city or country. 
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How We Reversed the Lever and 
Went Back to the Farm. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
a Farmer’s Wife. 

Circumstances sometimes compel the 
grasping of unforseen opportunities. That 
is how it happened that Paul and myself 
are back on a farm. Paul is the one, 
amid a profusion of roses on one sunny 
day in June, I promised to love and obey. 
The first part of the promise has been kept 
better than even Paul can realize. Not 
that I would infer that he does not know 
of my devotion to him. Far from it. He 
has seldom had any occasion to doubt 
my affection since the Fourth of July 
night we drove to the hill top of my 
father’s farm to watch the fire works 
illuminate the horizon as we breathed the 
halmy summer air. I was not expecting 
that our romance would enter upon a new 
and varied stage for both of us that night. 
Awoman never does. The time and place, 
the July night in all its summer glory, the 
misty meadows fragrant with the ripening 
grasses Were Suggestive of romance as we 
sat in Paul’s runabout behind the little 
pony that had made many regular Sunday 
evening trips to my home, but it had never 
entered my mind that the time had come 
when the climax of my romance had 
arrived and that I°was soon to learn more 
of the realities of life. 

The pony drew two very happy and 
somewhat serious young people back to 
the old farm house th t night. The 
ecstasy and emotions that controlled me 
as | went to my room, after Paul had left 
for his home, I will not try to describe. 
Only those who have experienced it know 
and it would be useless to try to describe 
them for the edification of any possible 
spinsters or bachelors who might happen 
to read this. 

My own father died when I was young 
and later my mother married a wealthy 
farmer and it was my good fortune to have 
more advantages than falls to the lot of 
most country girls. Tosupply the modest 
needs of a girl on a farm does not have a 
very depleting effect upon a pocketbook 
of a wealthy farmer and I had little idea 
of the cost of living until I commenced to 
help spend (I needed no assistance in the 
business) Paul’s weekly wages of $15. 
Every dollar of it was earned by hard 
work in a grocery store in the suburbs of 
alarge city. Before Paul had a wife to 
spend his earnings he had saved enough 
money to purchase, on mortgage, a new 
house with one acre of land at a bargain 
from the owner who was leaving town and 
wanted some ready cash. 

We had good reason to be proud of our 
home. It was modern and new and had 
a bearing apple orchard in the back and 
stately elm treesin front. It seemed like 
a palace in comparison to the old farm 
house which had been my childhood home. 

The necessity of stinting never entered 
my early married life. I never gave it a 
serious consideration until I was forced 
to, and Paul would go bare handed in zero 
weather on the grocery wagon if it were 
to give me a little more of this world’s 
goods. Expenses increased as our mar- 
ried life advanced. The high cost of liv- 
ing hit us hard and made the $15 go like a 
handful of corn thrown amid 100 hungry 
hens. Our income did not increase, but 
our expenses did with jumps and leaps. 
An occasional sickness, the arrival of a 
little boy, and later a little girl, made big 
inroads on the weekly pay envelope. 

Paul seldom complained and as I now 
look back at the struggle he made to pro- 
vide the necessities, or rather what seemed 
to be real necessities, I am _ heartily 
ashamed of myself. He worked from 
6:30 A. M. to 9:00 P. M., every day with 
the exception of two, when he finished 
work at 6:00 P.M. Toincrease his income 
he took the position as correspondent for 
4local paper, kept 100 hens and cared for 
‘large garden. The long hours and un- 
ceasing work commenced to age the will- 
ing worker, unnoticed by me. I did net 
hotice sometimes the tired and worried 
ook which ought to have been a signal 
for me to apply the breaks which are ac- 
cessible to every wife when the train of 
life that gives her support commences to 
slip backwards. The great danger is 
that the train gets going backward so fast 
that it is too late to cause a halt and start 
on the upward journey again. Obstruc- 
tions on the track sometimes bring the 
Tain to a sudden standstill; and again 

ey may cause a derailment and catas- 


trophe. In our case a boulder was rolled 
accidentally in the way and the down- 
ward trip interrupted and a new start 


gun. 
‘i STARTING THE BOULDER. 


The boulder was started rolling one day 
when Paul came home to dinner early. 
there is anything more vexing to a house- 
keeper than to have a dinner waiting, it 
is to have a hungry husband appear just 
when you are busy finishing up the morn- 
ing’s work, with the kitchen fire low and 
the potatoes unpared for dinner. Why a 
woman considers it her privilege on such 
occasions to chide her husband is more 
than I know. In the journey of matri- 
monial life the feminine throttle has to be 
open occasionally to let off the accumu- 
lated steam. If the unfortunate husband 
happens to appear when the throttle is 
open he is pretty sure to get scorched. 
That is what happened to Paul when he 
came home one January morning and the 
fire in the kitchen stove was at its lowest 
tide. The condition of the fire was partly 
due to the fact that the fine coal bin had 


commenced to hope that an unfavorable 
impression would be created on the 
prospective customer. My attitude was 
anything but inviting and much against 
my principles and custom I took particu- 
lar pains to open the closet where I had a 
two week’s dirty washing, hoping that the 
prospective buyer would notice that the 
chimney had settled at the bottom so far 
that the kitchen stove pipe had an exten- 
sion put on to keep it connected with the 


f chimney hole, which had a tendency to 


go toward the cellar. That pile of dirty 
clothes proved too much of a detraction to 
the visitor. I might have known it 
would if I had given the matter a little 
thought. If the chimney had parted 
company half way from the floor in the 
closet, those dirty clothes would have 
diverted the attention of any one. 

The disadvantages of the place were 
more readily overlooked than the untidy 
closet, and in less than a week it was sold. 
I laid awake nights mourning because of 
being obliged to part from the associa- 
tions of my early married life. I dreampt 
of the big gold-banded lilly in the front 
yard, the largest one in town, beckoning 
me to stay and admire its beauty and 
fragrance. I saw in my dreams the rose 
bushes crying out to me to save them from 





A bunch of spring lambs. 


laden with beautiful fruit. 


You would not recognize them as lambs if I did not tell you so. 
are very interesting to the owner, but no more so than the thrifty apple orchard in the background heavy 


As seen in the photograph it woul 


Lambs 


seem that the apple trees are crowding 


each other, and that some of the trees should be removed, but this effect may be simply caused by 


shadows. 


Remember, however, that if the branches of apple trees meet across the rows, the probability 


is that the trees are crowding and that some of them should be taken out, but so long as the trees are 
bearing fine fruit bountifully they need not be disturbed. 





become empty and the furnace coal was 
being substituted for the convenience of 
Paul’s pay envelope, and much to my dis- 
pleasure; a displeasure that was not mani- 
fested in mild terms. It was the declara- 
tion that I never would get another dinner 
until there was proper kind of coal on the 
premises that started the boulder rolling 
on to our matrimonial railway. 

I was ignorant of the fact that our 
season’s coal bill had only just been paid 
and that the receipt was procured in part 
by money Paul had borrowed from his 
brother who is accumulating a modest 
fortune back on the farm where Paul spent 
his early days. Paul looked as if the 
boulder had rolled over him and crushed 
out all of his five senses. His silence after 
the noise of the steam explosion had dis- 
appeared was to me like the few minutes 
of oppressive silence is to the timid, which 
prevails just before a thunder shower 
breaks forth. The difference in my case, 
the shower held off, just as if it were 
waiting for me to do the breaking, which 
was a deserved punishment to me. 

It takes more courage than most women 
possess to apologize after she has opened 
the throttle and the scorching process has 
made the unfortunate husband seek a 
cooler atmosphere. 

The next night when Paul came from 
work he brought a real estate agent with 
him. It was the first time my husband ever 
made animportant move without first con- 
sulting me. After the agent had looked 
over the place and left, Paul told me that 
he had decided to sell our home and go 
back toafarm. Like anaughty child that 
seeks reinstatement in parental approval, 
I entered the suggested plans of my 
husband with the eagerness that the 
humble child awaits the comirg of the 
night before Christmas. The farm life 
appealed to me, but the thought of giving 
up our comfortable home made me sick 
at heart, a few weeks later when the 
agent came with a would be purchaser I 


bugs whose appetites had increased with 
their size as soon as they had been deserted 
by the one who had cared for the bushes 
from the time Paul brought the young 
sprouts from the greenhouse for my 
birthday present. The clematis and 
matrimonial vine which made the veranda 
a leafy bower during the scorching hot 
summer days, were planted by my own 
hands and trailed up the veranda roof 
with Paul’s assistance. The parting from 
all the associations that had been woven 
into the warp and woof of our early home, 
made me shrink from going back to farm 
life, and had I been the one to decide the 
question at the last moment Paul would 
still be on a grocery wagon trying to make 
a $15 pay envelope support a $20 a week 
family. 

The balance on the wrong side of the 
income and expense account was only a 
part of our losing game. Every woman 
on her journey of married life, learns to 
her great dissatisfaction that her husband 
had less time and inclination to say those 
nice things about his traveling companion 
if his business affairs get troublesome. 
His mind gets too crowded with realities 
of life to permit the sentimental things— 
those lovable words of courtship days— 
from gettingin. Ihadfoundtomy sorrow 
that I was not only spending Paul’s in- 
come faster than he could earnit, but that 
I had also lost that precious treasure that 
make all women happy—the devotion of a 
husband which prompts him to say and 
do those little things that go so far to 
make a woman happy and proud of her 
life’s companion. The fact that I was a 
partner, partly responsible for the losses 
did not at first occur to me, 


It did not take us long to decide where 
we would commence our farm life. Our 
native town where we were born and where 
we went to school together, the town where 
we left on a bright June wedding day ona 
journey that was intercepted by a finan- 
cial boulder which caused us to reverse 


the levers and return to our starting place, 
the scenes of our childhood. That was 
the town which had the greatest attrac- 
tion for us both and was to us what the 
promised land was to Moses. We had not 
wandered quite so long, but we had ex- 
perienced some of his discouragements, 
and even after we had entered our prom- 
ised land the sunshine of prosperity did 
not always illuminate the path of our 
enterprise, and we have only just com- 
menced to catch glimpses of fortune in the 
distance. 


REAL FARM LIFE. 


I would not discourage those who would 
follow our path and for that reason I shall 
skip over the time when the sun wes en- 
tirely hidden from our view. 

Our real farm life commenced seven 
years ago when we arrived on the farm 
where we were to make our future home. 
Right here I would say to those who con- 
template such a change, don’t buy a farm 
until you have given the life a trial and 
experienced some of the hardships and 
learned some of the advantages of loca- 
tion, soil and the general conditions of a 
farm that make it desirable. Beware of 
the agents and land sharks for they may be 
wolvesinlamb’s clothes. Providence was 
good*to us, and we made no mistake in 
choosing our farm, but I have known of 
others who got the back-to-the-farm 
‘fever’ so bad that the high temperature 
burnt up all of their common sense and 
they returned to seek employment in the 
city with a little more knowledge of coun- 
try life and busted bank accounts. It 
was our good luck to step in just where 
one of these unfortunates stepped out, 
leaving behind in the unsuccessful at- 
tempt at farming few traces of the legacy 
he had received from a dead relative. JT 
never saw the man as we purchased the 
farm from the bank which had foreclosed 
the mortgage. 

We bought the farm at a bargain, pay- 
ing for it partly in cash we had received 
for our village property, giving the bank 
a mortgage for the remainder. When we 
got the deed of the place we had enough 
cash on hand to buy two cows, one horse, 
wagon, harnesses and a few tools. 

The farm contained about 100 acres and 
we were sorely in need of capital to get a 
foothold that would prevent us from slip- 
ping backward into the hole that our 
predecessor was unable to climb out of. 
The buildings were in good condition and 
needed no immediate repairs.. The house 
had been renovated only a few years be- 
fore and contained modern improvements, 
a luxury we had not expected to find when 
our thoughts were turning farmward. 
The house alone could not have been built 
for the amount we paid for the whole. 
Nor is this an exceptional case in the small 
agricultural towns at the present time, 
for many of the farms ean be purchased 
for less than the valuation of the buildings 
alone. 

Our home was located on a hill near the 
village and the view across the hill tops 
was a tonic to eyes unaccustomed to such 
country scenery, and dispelled some of the 
misgivings that were bound to arise over 
the success of our undertaking. 

It rained for nearly a week on our arrival 
at the farm, and Paul was kept busy in- 
doors helping me get the carpets down and 
the furniture unpacked. We would like 
to have borrowed a little of the elated 
spirits of the children who were in high 
glee in the strange surroundings and amid 
the scattered household goods. We were 
both depressed, but Paul seemed to have 
a grim determination to succeed which 
prevented either of us from speaking of 
our forbearings which we both knew was 
pulling the other down like the wet 
clothes of a drowning man. 

We were soon aware of the fact that the 
whole village had a curious interest in our 
affairs, and that our return to our native 
town was the chief topic of the gossips. 
I rather enjoyed being the subject of dis- 
cussion until one of the gossips curiosity 
got aroused and commenced to ask me a 
few personal questions. I did not expect 
or was I prepared to tell why we had given 
up our suburban home and society and re- 
turned to the old town we had deserted 
to gain afortune. It was a sensitive mat- 
ter with me and I think it was due to the 
answer I gave the first questioner who 
proposed to learn of our business affairs, 
that the other gossips of the village got 
wise and for ever after evaded the sub- 
ject in my presence. 


( To be Continued) 
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Answers to Inquiries. 








My dear Mr. Green:—I want to thank 
you for sending me ‘Greens Fruit 
Grower.” I believe it is the ablest edited 
and most useful magazine of its kind 
published. A few weeks ago I saw in its 
columns a suggestion as to how to make 
tomato vines produce larger results. I 
made use of this advice and the outcome, 
my tomato vines are loaded to_ their 
capacity. Again thanking you.—Frank 
S. Rowland, Mich. 

SS 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—We have a 
Kieffer pear tree on our place which is a 
very prolific bearer. For several years 
past the lips of a great many branches 
seem to die off during the summer, the 
leaves dry up and fall before their time, as 
though they were blighted and we fear 
the tree may die. Can you suggest a 
remedy of cure for it? We have heard of 
boring a hole in the trunk of the tree and 
filling it with sulphur, and then plugging 
it up again. Do you know anything about 
this procedure as to whether there is any 
virtue init or not? LeoS. Fraly, Mo. 


C. A. Green’s Reply: Do not bore any 
holes in the tree. Simply cut off the dead 
or dying branches one foot below the 
lowest point attacked. 

I protest against all tree doctors who 
recommend driving spikes into trees or 
splitting the bark of trees, or boring holes 
in the trees and filling them with a mixture 
which they sell to their victims at a fancy 
price. These so-called remedies are of 
no value. 





—_———_0-——__-_- 

The American Pomological Society has 
a new secretary in the person of Professor 
E. R. Lake of Washington, D. C.,who 
succeeds the late Professor Craig. He is 
a man of extended experience in work of 
this character as well as a scientific and 
practical pomologist. He has been a 
teacher in the Agricultural Colleges of 
Michigan, Washington, and Oregon for 
many years as well as an active orchardist. 
He is a man.of middle age, pleasant, 
earnest, enthusiastic; an optimist in 
matters of pomology and fruit-growing. 
He possesses a tenacity of purpose; is a 
staunch believer in the objects and work 
of the American Pomological Society and 

«brings to his new field of service a deter- 
mination to assist the officers to the best 
of his ability and vigorously promote the 
aims and interests of the society. Secre- 
tary Lake’s address is 3333 20th St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
a en 
Expensive Experiences. 

They come with a jolt, but are bene- 
ficial for one never needs another in that 
line. One was the way in which we planted 
a fine lot of new strawberry plants shipped 
to us from a distance. 

They arrived in good order; the ground 
was well prepared, but the planting we, 
learned too late was faulty. They were 
planted just as we had always planted our 
early cabbage plants, punched a deep 
hole in the ground with a pointed stick, 
filled with water, and dropped each plant 
in, and covered. The result was that 
water and ground fell away, roots dried 
up, plants died. Three only lived. We 
should have made a shallow root bed, 
with the heel of boot or hoe, spread out 
the fibrous roots of the plant, covered 
them with loamy soil and pressed firmly 
down. 

The next experience was the loss of a 
beautiful Shetland colt at weaning time. 
It had always stood with its mother un- 
tied, but was halter broken. We tied the 
halter one night to prevent the colt getting 
to its mother; result, in trying to get 
loose, (we supposed,) in the morning we 
found it with its neck broken, dead. 

At weaning time now, we take the colts 
entirely away, out of sight of the mothers. 

Still another experience, perhaps more 
disasterous or aggravating then the pre- 
ceding one, was our planting of the apple 
orchard; heightened because it is forever 
before our eyes. 

We planted the trees eighteen feet apart; 
some closer together than that. Plum 
and cherry trees shared the same fate, 
Now the wide spreading branches of the 
trees are interlaced with each other. 

The fruit does not ripen evenl y—is not 
so well flavored as it would have been if 
the trees caught their full share of sun- 
shine to color and mature properly. 

Nor is this the only trouble. A strange 
disease appeared a year ago, attacking 
the branches and twigs. It spread rapidly 
perhaps by infection, and before we could 
stop it. Eleven trees were dead, and 
more showed signs of disorder. Now we 
are at a loss to know how to proceed in 
order to save the valuable orchard. 

It seems too bad to chop out every other 
tree, bearing as they are. To prune the 
tops off half, has it failures and as the 
fruit is not as large as it ought to be, or 
would be under favorable circumstances. 
We are half inclined to thin out the trees. 





We are profiting by the grand experience 
letters in the Green’s Fruit Grower. It is 
much pleasanter to learn what to do first 
than to find out by bitter experience what 
not to do.—Kendall Perry. 

0 
Cherry Leaves Eaten. 

I assume that a little worm less than 
half an inch long with a large head, called 
the slug, has been eating the foliage of 
your cherry trees. I have known cherry 
trees to be injured by this worm but we 
are not so troubled at Green’s Fruit Farm. 

The worm is easily destroyed by dusting 
the foliage the moment the insect begins 
to eat the leaves, with dust or air slacked 
lime, when the foliage is wet. This insect, 
or any insect which eats the leaves, can 
be destroyed by a poisoned spray, using 
Paris green or arsenate of lead. 

0 

Reply to Mrs. Clarence Barrett, Conn. 
As to prices for your canned goods you 
can tell by experimenting what to charge. 
No other person can tell you. You should 
ask enough to make a good, fair profit, 
considering carefully all the costs. arn 
what ordinary canned goods cost in the 
market. They should be sold at from a 
third to a half more than people pay for 
common canned goods. 

As to clubbing offers select a group of 
the publications you want and send us the 
necessary amount of money, returning 
with it the coupon. 

—_—_0----—-> 
Quince Growing. 

Green’s Fruit Grower :—Please give me 
some information concerning quince grow- 
ing. How far apart are they to be set? 
Does the soil need to be rich? Is clean 
culture necessary? About how many 
bushels can one expect from trees in full 
bearing? At what age are they in full 
bearing?—M. T. Anderson, Mass. 

















C. A. Green’s Reply: I plant quince 
trees not closer than 12 feet apart each 
way, but I have seen them planted closer 
than this. The quince requires fertile 
soil. If not fertile, the soil can be made 
so by applying stable manure or other 
fertilizers. While clean cultivation is 
desirable and adds to the size of the fruit, 
almost all of the quinces grown about 
farm gardens are growing in sod where 
they yield abundantly. Sod growing 
around quince bushes is a protection to 
the quince roots, which lie nearer the 
surface of the soil than those of most fruit 
trees and are more liable to be injured in 
severe winter than the roots of most fruits. 
Where quince trees are in cultivated 
zround I recommend that strawy manure 
or litter be scattered around under each 
tree to give the roots some protection in 
winter, providing the trees are grown at 
the north where the winters are severe. 

The quince is an attractive and profit- 
able fruit. The quince properly planted 
yields almost as much fruit as the pear 
and is even more profitable than the pear 
in some localities. But there is no family 
which will consume so many quinces as 
they will apples or peaches, for the quince 
is a very rich and highly flavored fruit and 
cannot be eaten so freely as many other 
fruits. No one would think of planting a 
hundred acre quince orchard, whereas 
many might not fear to plant a hundred 
acre orchard of apples, peaches or even 
pears. 





—__"_- 
Peach Pruning. 

Editor of Green’s, Fruit Grower:—I 
have recently bought a place of five acres 
with about 150 fruit trees on it, including 
about 80 peach trees that have been 
planted over 20 years. Ihad most of them 
trimmed severely and some of them have 
died. I have whitewashed and sprayed 
three times this year and have picked 
about 80 bushels of peaches. 

I have been pruning my peach trees, 
cutting out dying branches and also cut- 
ting half my tree away where there are 
young sprouts left to grow. If I cut off 
large limbs where there are no young 
sprouts, will they die or sprout out again 
in the spring? Down here in North Caro- 
lina the trees will grow till the middle of 
November, and I figure that if I cut out 
the waste and dying wood the strength 
will go to the supporting of the young 
shoots and give them a good growth 
before winter.—Sam Dutton, N. C. 

C. A. Green’s Reply: No, the tree will 
not die when you cut off large limbs where 
there are no sprouts, providing the cutting 
off is done after the leaves have fallen. 
New sprouts will appear on any fruit tree 
as they do when fruit trees are dehorned. 

a 
Planting the Orchard. 

C. A. Green’s Reply to Mr. Elmer E. 
Shaner, Pa. 

Dear Sir:—In reply I will say that my 
method is to plant the apple trees 32 feet 
apart each way, then to plant a row of 
peach, quince, or other filling trees mid- 
way between each two rows of apples, 
planting in this row of fillers twice as 
many trees as there are in one row of 








apples trees. Then I would fill in each 
row of apple trees with one filler tree 
between each of the apple trees. By this 
method you would have three times as 
many filler trees as you would have 
apple trees. 

Early Richmond, Montmorency and 
other cherries of that class can be used as 
fillers profitably. You can make no mis- 
take in planting the York Imperial, 
Fanny, Pound Sweet, King, Winter 
Banana, Baldwin and Greening apple 
trees. Plant Elberta, Crawford’s Early 
and Late, with a few Niagara peach trees. 
Plant Orange quince. Plant Clapp’s 
Favorite, Bartlett, and Anjou pear trees. 
Plant Burbank, York State, Lombard, 
German Prune and Niagara plum trees. 

The site of your orchard seems to be 
favorable if the soil is good. 

Your Pumpkin Sweet I think is the 
same as our Pound Sweet, a valuable large 
yellow early winter apple. 

o————— 
Fall Planting Evergreens. 

Mr. Chas. A. Green:—Please tell me 
when to set out Norway spruce this fall 
and if it is at all advisable? 

We have some small cedars from seed. 
They are volunteers. Should apples and 
other deciduous trees be planted this fall 
after leaves have fallen?—M. R. Duck- 
worth, Ohio. 


C. A. Green’s Reply: Evergreen trees 
are always in leaf. They can be 
planted at almost any time of year. 
Fall is as good a season for planting 
evergreens as spring providing they 
are hardy enough to endure the 
winter, as are the spruce and cedar. 
Greater care must be excerised in handling 
and planting evergreens than in planting 
deciduous trees. An evergreen after 
being dug should not be exposed for a 
moment to the sun and wind. 

Yes, apple trees, pear, plum and cherry 
trees can be planted in Ohio any time 
after the leaves have fallen, say in October 
and November, or any time before winter 
sets in, but the earlier the better. When 

lanting trees in the fall do not fail to 
lank up the earth about the base of the 
tree at least one foot high. In planting 
small fruit plants or vines cover each 
plant with a small forkful of strawy man- 
ure just before winter sets in. 

——0O_""™ 
Grape Pruning. 

Mr. C. A. Green:—Will it hurt grape 
vines to prune them in the latter part of 
October eee the leaves fall from the 
vines?—William H. Russell, W. Va. 


C. A. Green’s Reply: I do not think 
that the average grape vine would be 
seriously injured, and possibly not injured 
at all, by being pruned the latter part of 
October in your state. I would not, how- 
ever, advise pruning many vines so early 
in the season. The rule is not to prune 
any plant, vine, shrub or tree while it is in 
leaf. The leaves ripen the wood ‘on vines 
and trees. If the vines or trees are pruned 
before the leaves fall the wood is apt to be 
not fully ripened. It needs the action of 
the leaves so long as they remain on the 
vine or tree to fully mature the wood 
that it will endure the severe freezing of 
winter. In your case I would experiment 
with one or more vines by pruning them 
early if your have any particular reason 
for doing so. 

















—_—_ 


Fruit on Oak Tree. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower :;-—Recently 
I noticed growing on the limb of an oak 
tree close to my house a fruit (?) bearing 
close resemblence to an apple sort of 
greenish yellow. covered with a red 
blush. It grew directly against the limb 
and was about 34 inches by 2% inches 
and when cut open had a juicy, solid 
meaty appearance as in an apple but no 
core. I afterwards found one on another 
oak tree near by. It was evidently the 
same thing as the other only fully matured 
It was broken partly open. It had ashell 
quite hard and brittle with the inside full 
of dust like that in puff balls so commonly 
found on the ground. It is my opinion 
that the apples (?) in the jar which grew 
on Mr. Morgan’s grape vine are identical 
with this growth on my oak tree. It looks 
the same in the photograph. I believe 
that my. strange fruit like substance on 
leaves and limbs of trees are either caused 
through the sting of insects or from the 
development of fungus growth.—F. V. 
Moss, Wash. 





Oo—-—— 


Mr. C. A. Green:—One. I am rooting 
Ampilopsis vines. Shall I cut off the 
sealer vines running out from the one 
which has taken root and, if so, how close? 
When is best time to transplant? 

Two. Will English walnuts and pecans 
bear and mature nuts in Allegan county, 
Mich? And, if so, which is the better time 
to set—spring or autumn? 

Three. My English violets have not 
bloomed this summer. How shall I treat 


them to have them blossom this winter? 


Green’s Fruit Grower is one’of the beg, 
publications that comes to our home. — 


Emma J. Caldwell, Mich. 


C. A. Green’s Reply: 1. I have no 
propagated a ee 

2. English Walnuts will mature 4 
Rochester and thereabouts and are maty. 
ing here now near my office, but the trees 
are not quite hardy although they ar 
thirty years old. Plant ain in the 
spring. 

3. Possibly violets could be planted in 
cold frames; the plants covered with 
leaves and the frame covered with glass 
the same as pansies are made to bloom in 
early spring or late winter. 

0 
Peaches Rotting. 

Green’s Fruit Grower :—I have several 
peach trees which this year have borne 
abundantly—but fully one third on reach. 
ing maturity started to rot—please give 
cause and remedy in your next issue — 
Montague Castle, N. Y. : 


C. A. Green’s Reply: Early clingstone 
peaches like Hale’s Early or Alexander 
are inclined to rot even before they become 
soft or ripe. This is one reason why thoge 
peaches are not more often planted 
Karly Rivers is not inclined to rot and js 
one of the favorite early peaches of this 
section. Champion and Mountain Roge 
are also popular early varieties. I knoy 
of no remedy for the rotting of certain 
early clingstone peaches. 

—— 
Wisconsin Apples. 


Friend Green:—Thanks. Fruit Grover 
received today. On page twoof the August 
number you have a question and reply 
from ‘‘Wisconsin Horticulture” in regard 
to winter apples with which I cannot 
agree. I know of no King, Northern Spy 
Senator, York Imperial, that are doing 
any good. There may be some localities 
where they will succeed. Jonathan and 
Grime’s Golden are only safe when top 
worked on Virginia Crab or Hibernal, 
For early winter Fameuse and Plumb’s 
Cider will keep till January, Pewaukee 
Windsor, McIntosh Red, Scott’s Winter, 
Malinda, are good and N. W. Greening is 
more profitable for Southern Wisconsin 
than any other variety except McIntosh, 
the fact is it is bearing and will do well, 
Westfield Seek-No-Further here at Lake 
Mills, Wis., has many trees 40 years old 
that bear heavily. Delicious I think will 
do splendidly top worked. It is doing 
well on its own roots. I have been in the 
orchard business since 1852.—Geo. J, 
Kellogg, Wis. 

——o 
Blowers Blackberries. 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—In the spring 
of 1969 I bought some Blowers Blackberry 
plants. The plants seemed good healthy 
ones and were planted as soon as received 
in a light clay loam with excellent drain- 
age. They have had regular attention 
since that time yet have never grown over 
three feet tall nor born any fruit. They 
were full of blossoms this year and gave 
promise of a good yield. When the 
blossoms had fallen they appeared to 
have set a quantity of fruit about the size 
of the end of a lead pencil. These sets 
have all disappeared and I have been 
unable to find any that have matured. 
The plants have made a rank growth of 
new sucker plants. Can you advise what 
is the matter? 

Also the streets of our town have been 
treated with a coating of 40 per cent. 
asphalt road oil. Will the sweepings 
make as good fertilizer now as before the 
application of the oil? 

An answer to the above will be appre- 
ciated.—F. L. W., West Va. 























C. A. Green’s Reply: I suspect that 
rou did not get-the genuine Blowers 
acters plants but I cannot say posi- 
tively. It is possible for blackberry 
plants to be destroyed by a late spring 
frost. Yes, the street sweepings on an 
asphalt oiled road will be valuable. 
fe TSP 

Dwarf Pear Culture. 


I have some dwarf pear trees that were 
planted out this spring on sandy loam 
with gravel subsoil. The land was et- 
riched for three years with barnyard 
manure, but no manure has been used this 
year. The new growth of leaves curl up 
on the ends. What can I do for them! 
Please answer through the Fruit Grower.— 
Martin Mason, N. H. 





C. A. Green’s Reply: Your trees will 
probably leave out all right next yea! 
unless excessive manuring has been done. 
It is possible to apply manure too freely: 
“s - : 

How to make a Fruit Farm of an ordi 
nary Grain Farm is told by C. A. Green! 
his illustrated booklet of sixty-four pag 
telling how he succeeded on a fertile bu! 
run down farm near Rochester, .*: 
The price of this booklet is twenty-fiv' 
cents postpaid. 
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Dehorning Peach. 

| have a fine peach in my garden. The 
top is beginning to die. It is 20 years old 
or more. I want to dehorn it, as you 
styled it in the article I read. + pone 
Should I cut the top out this fall or next 
spring and how near to the trunk or body 
should I eut the limbs off? Please inform 
me through the columns of your paper.— 
H. D. Spence, Md. 





Cc. A. Green’s Reply: It is immaterial 
whether the peach tree is dehorned this 
fall or early next spring. Cut back all 
of the branches, leaving simply stubs of 
pranches 3 to 4 feet long. New branches 
will shoot out from these stubs or arms 
and a beautiful low headed tree is the 
result. ‘This cutting back is more desir- 
able and more necessary in the peach than 
in any Other tree for the reason that the 
peach is more inclined to spread out 
widely than most other fruit trees. De- 
horning in the peach has a tendancy to 
renew its vigor, usefulness and productive- 
ness. ‘The peaches are larger and better 
after the tree has been dehorned. The 
drawback of dehorningis that you lose one 
season’s crop of fruit. But this can be 
evaded by deferring the dehorning until 
you learn in the spring whether the tree 
is going to blossom and whether it prom- 
jses to bear a fine crop of fruit. If it does 
promise @ crop of fruit that year you can 
defer the dehorning until there is less 
promise of a crop of fruit. 








Oo 

Dear Friend Green:—About twelve 
years ago I purchased a small place and 
moved about three miles out of the city. 
My business is experimenting and I started 
experimenting in fruit. One of my pear 
trees was about ten years old and for 
eight years had borne no fruit. I grafted 
one limb to Clapp’s Favorite, another to 
Howell. The following year the old stock 
bore three beautiful red-cheeked August 
pears, and the next year about a half a 
bushel of the finest fruit in this locality. 

If you think it would interest your 
readers I will tell what I have accom- 
plished on one acre, as my neighbors think 
itis wonderful. Since getting acquainted 
with you through your experience on the 
farm (which appealed to me very strongly) 
I have done more in the last two years 
than ever before. Of all the farm papers 
1 think the Fruit Grower the most practi- 
cal. I have settled on yours.and have 
stopped all the others. I cannot speak 
too highly of Green’s Fruit Grower as I 
consider it the Encyclopedia of Fruit 
Growing. I am always speaking a good 
word for it and enclose you a new sub- 
scriber. I have also interested several 
others and they are going to send you in 
aclub. Yours for success.—G. H. Dibble, 
Conn. 

——— Oo" 
Apple Show to Foster Old Time 
Varieties. 

Styles in apples change almost as regu- 
larly as do the styles in hats. The apples 
sold on the fruit stands today do not look 
at all familiar to a member of the older 
generation, Winesap, Grimes and Rome 
mean nothing more than mere names. 
They do not bring back fond recollections 
of that old tree out behind the barn. 
They are newcomers, and are forcing the 
old favorites into the background. Mr. 
kK. R. Smith, President of the Apple Show 
Commission, has announced that all the 
old time favorites will be on exhibition 
at the 1912 show. He says, ‘‘We have 
made a great effort to place as many of 
the old time varieties on our premium list 
as possible, Every season numerous 
inquiries are made as to what has become 
of the old Vandevere, the Belleflower, 
Rambo, Jenet, Tulpehocken, Gilliflower 
or Twenty Ounce. These varieties still 
flourish in Indiana, and should receive 
more attention from the grower. This 
season all of these varieties and more will 
be shown at the Apple Show. Each plate 
will be properly labeled and so placed 
that it ean easily be seen.—M. W. Rich- 
ards, Ass’. Sec’y. 





Oreo 
How to Succeed With Big Orchards. 


Mr. Chas. Green:—I am in a position 
where I need some good advise, and 
thought you might be able to help me. 
Some five years ago, with two of my 
friends, I set out an orchard of apricots 
and peaches covering 150 acres. We have 
taken exeellent care of the trees, and they 
have come to the age of bearing. None of 
us are fruit men, and we feel we have “a 
white elephant” on our hands. Because 
of our ignorance, we lost this year’s crop, 
approximately 50 tons of this fruit.. While 
{ expect to give this some of my time 
another season, I am at a loss to know 
how to handle so big a proposition. Will 
you kindly give me your judgment, as to 
the best way to handle this fruit, and 
What equipment would be necessary. Also 
do you know of a practical man, who has 
had experience in handling such fruit and 
marketing same, who might be induced 
to take an interest with me in this project. 
Wc have about 700 acres more of the same 
kind of Iamd, which we will probably put 








on the market another year, butif we were 
able to secure someone with sufficient 
capital to join us in this enterprize, we 
might plant the rest of it and hold it for 
a fruit crop. We certainly have a very 
fine proposition, but need some practical 
fruit man to help us get results.—Sub- 
scriber, Oregon. 


C. A. Green’s Reply: There are few 
men who plant 50, 100 or 150 acres to fruit 
trees who realize the high order of execu- 
tive ability and the large ttumber of men 
and teams which will be required in culti- 
vating, pruning, gathering, sorting and 
packing the fruit of such large orchards. 
It is not a difficult matter to plant a large 
orchard of any kind, but usually the 
expense of caring for the orchard and of 
gathering and marketing the fruit is a 
surprise to the investor, especially if he 
has not had large experience in orchard 
work. 

I know of men in different parts of this 
country who-have gone beyond their 
depth in planting various kinds of orch- 
ards, the expense of maintenance having 
exceeded their expectations. I do not 
say this with the understanding that you 
have met with similar experience, but 
simply as a word of caution. 

You certainly have a big job on your 
hands in caring for 150 acres of fruit so 
perishable as apricots and peaches. You 








apricots ripening at different dates, for 
this would enable you to get your picking 
done with fewer laborers than otherwise. 

I advise the orchardist to look fora 
market as near home as possible. Supply 
the home market first and ship to distant 
points only that which cannot be sold 
nearer home. Is is surprising that so 
much fruit is successfully shipped from 
the middle, far western or pacific coast 
orchards to large cities of the eastern 
states with profit. Whether such ship- 
ments will continue profitable through a 
long series of years is something of a 
problem. 

—_——_0O--"— 


Mating Varieties of Strawberries. 

Green’s Fruit Grower :—Seeing in your 
paper inquiry of E. E. Bigelow why his 
strawberries did not produce good fruit I 
thought as I have been in the strawberry 
business 58 years might answer what I 
thought the probable cause of his ill suc- 
cess, was that the variety or varieties 
were only imperfect or pistilate varieties 
and should have been mated with every 
three rows with a perfect blooming or 
staminate variety. 

I would say to Irving Warsop of Michi- 
gan that the cause of various fruit seeds 
not producing fruit true to its kind is I 
have no doubt to cross pollenization. Few 
people are aware of the influence of the 











Rhododendrons and azaleas in bloom at Highland park, Rochester, N. Y., near the home of the editor 


of Green's Fruit Grower. 
frequently held during the summer months. 


Notice in the background the beautiful pavilion where band concerts are 





need a practical and experienced man to 
handle this fruit even though you are on 
hand to superintend the whole thin 
yourself, It is not an easy matter to fin 
such a foreman as you need. You might 
find him at same experiment station, but 
even the man you would get there might 
be lacking in the practical application of 
what he had learned at the station or at 
the agricultural college, which is quite a 
different thing from personal experience 
in a commercial orchard. I doubt if you 
can do better than to interest one of your 
own sons or both of them in the enter- 
prise. 

As regards extending your orchard, I 
would advise that you plant no more 
apricots and peaches, but that you plant 
other fruits ripening at different seasons 
from the apricot and peaches. Here is a 

oint orchardists should consider care- 
ully, for it is possible in planting an 
orchard to have some kind or class or 
variety of fruit ripening continuously 
throughout the season, which is a great 
advantage ever having the entire crop 
mature within a few weeks. 

I recognize the fact that you are a man 
having had large business experience and 
that you have more than ordinary execu- 
tive ability, therefore I do not doubt that 
your enterprise will be successful, for I 
assume that you are posted as to the 
markets which you are to supply. I hope 
your peaches are not all of one variety 
and that you have several varieties of 


pollen on varieties of strawberries. The 
pollen from a dark staminate crossed onto 
a light pistilate variety will produce in 
the pistilate the (same year) a berry many 
shades darker. The pollen from a lon 
staminate variety crossed on to a roun 
pistilate variety will make the round 
pistilate the shape of the staminate. The 
pollen not only influences the color and 
shape of other varieties but it influences 
the flavor or quality and productiveness 
some of these points are more marked 
than others. 

The company which we compell our 
strawberry plants to associate with is like 
the influence of the company human 
beings associate with. 

I am now (September 16th) picking 
every three or four days from 16 to 20 
quarts of ripe strawberries, fall bearing 
varieties.—S. H. Warren, Mass. 

—_——0-_"" 


Fifty Acres for Profit. 

Mr. C. A. Green:—What do you think 
of the following plan to plant a farm of 
50 acres “for profit?’’ Ten acres each in 
Stayman’s Winesap, Early Richmond 
cherries and paper shelled Pecans? The 
latter I understand should be planted on 
low, wet land. What would you recom- 
mend planting between the trees to pay 
best till fruit came into bearing, also, on 
balance of lands? Will there probably be 
too many apples grown in ten years from 
now?—Hugh C. Schmitt, Ind. 


C. A. Green’s Reply: I cannot recom- 
mend you to plant ten acres of apples all 
to one variety. Stayman’s Winesap is a 
splendid variety for some localities but | 
cannot say how it will do for Indiana. 
Learn from your neighbors what varieties 
do best in your locality and divide your 
planting among not less than five or six 
varieties. Do not plant all Early Rich- 
mond cherry, which ripens early. Plant 
some Montmorency, which is a late cherry. 
By having early and late cherries you can 
gather your cherry crop with half the num- 
ber of pickers you would if you planted 
all early or all late varieties. I would 
plant nothing between the trees but hoed 
crops, such as beans, potatoes, corn. 
There may be too many poor apples 
— but not too many of the highest 
class, 

_—O—_—_ 


Questions for the ‘‘Fruit Grower.’’ 

One. I have heard that blossoms of 
the German Linden will kill the rose bug. 
Is this true? Will it injure the bees? 

Two. Can the Pomeroy, or, other 
varieties of English walnuts be grafted 
onto seedling English walnuts? If so, is 
it difficult to secure good union, or not? 
Can they be successfully grafted onto 
Black Walnut stock? If so, about how 
old should the stock (Black Walnut) be? 

Three. What is the trouble with my 
sweet cherry trees? Last spring, I pur- 
chased from a reputable Northern nur- 
sery, a tree of each Tartarian, Windsor, 
Centennial, and two or three others. The 
roots were very badly mutilated, but when 
set, were smoothed off, tops carefully 
trimmed, etc., and, trees set as I have 
always successfully planted other cherry, 
and fruit trees, generally. While far from 
being an expert, I have planted, and cared 
for trees for twenty years or more, 
though not in this climate, and never 
attempted the sweet cherry; hence I 
understand some of the principles, which 
I followed with these. All leaved out 
nicely, but in early summer, the Windsor 
began to look sickly, leaves slightly curl- 
ing, etc., and, after a few weeks died 
from the top down. All the others, save 
one followed, and that one simply exists, 
that is all. .I could find no evidences of 
disease. All were scattered about in 
different locations, but within a radius 
of an acre, or less. Of one hundred sour 
cherries set the same time, and, within a 
few rods, all but two or three are living. 
Can you offer suggestions? 

Four. Were you to set currants com- 
mercially, what would you set, Red Cross, 
Diploma, or what? 

Five. What do you think of the Van 
Deman quince for family use; is it better 
than others, or, not, as, in hardiness, , 
quality, productivity, ete.? 

Six. Land, here, is very expensive 
($200.00 to $300.00 per acre), hence it is 
desired to make all possible by intensive 
cultivation. Now, what is your thought: 
in an apple orchard, trees 30 by 30, set five 
years, plant raspberries, blackberries, etc. 
or currants and gooseberries, giving the . 
necessary extra amounts of fertilization, 
ete.; or despite expense of land, do you 
think profits will be greater by not inter- 
planting?—Delaware Subscriber. 





C. A. Green’s Reply: 1. I know noth- 
ing of this remedy nor do I know what 
effect it will have on bees. 

2. I do not understand that Pomeroy’s 
English walnuts are distinct varieties. 
My opinion is that they are seedlings, 
therefore I would not graft the scions 
from Mr. Pomeroy’s trees. I cannot reply 
as to whether the English walnut can be 
grafted into a black walnut. All grafting 
of nut trees is a difficult operation. 

3. I suggest that you plant sweet 
cherry trees as early as possible in the 
spring and cut back the heads severely. 
One cause of failure with the sweet cherry 
is that the heads are not cut back closely 
as they should be at planting. 

4. I know of no better currants than 
Red Cross and Diploma, both very large 
and productive red currants. 

5. I am not familiar with the Van 
Deman quince. It has a good name. 

6. I am not much in favor of planting 
small fruits in an orchard of apple trees, 
especially after they have been planted 
five years, but two rows of currants could 
be planted between each row of apple 
trees. Currants and gooseberries thrive 
better with partial shade than in the full 
glare of sunshine. 

—_—_—Oo-" 

Dr. Charles S. Sargent, professor of 
arboriculture at Harvard university, is 
spending a few days in this city, which 
he will devote to the study of trees in the 
city’s parks and streets. Dr. Sargent 
has made three previous visits when he 
named many of the varieties of European 
trees here. 


Labor and other expenses are increasing 
so that we may not long be able to offer 
to mail you Green's Fruit Grower post- 
paid Four Years for One Dollar. But we 
will doit now. Send us the Dollar. . 
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** Think nothing done while aught remains to do”’ said Napoleon. 








ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Crop Report of Western New York. 

That section of Western New York with- 
in the territory of Rochester or there- 
abouts is the most fertile in the world, a 
veritable Garden of Eden. 

The wheat crop promised well in the 
early spring but in some localities it was 
attacked with Hessian fly which reduced 
the yield considerably. Oats have been 
a heavy crop, but there was some difficulty 
in harvesting it, owing to frequent show- 
ers. Corn has made a fine growth, but is 
somewhat late in ripening. Fruits of all 
kinds have been produced in abundance, 
including the small fruits. Apples were 
never a better crop and were never larger, 
fairer and freer from insects. Pears are 
only a moderate crop, plums in moderate 
supply, quinces a fair crop. Cherries 
were a large crop. Peaches have been 
produced in great abundance and are 
selling at moderately low prices. Grapes 
are yielding well. 





O--> 

Difficulty with the Patent Law. 

The Sherman law was enacted to pre- 
vent monopolies. Everybody seems to be 
frightened at the word ‘‘Monopoly,’’ but 
the patent laws give inventors absolute 
monopoly in an invention for a series of 
years. As may be supposed, this monopoly 
given to inventors leads to serious com- 
plications and threatens in some instances 
to cripple factories and business houses. 
The question is what is to be done. Surely 
the invenior is entitled to reap the fullest 
reward from his invention. Manufacturers 
who have spent millions of dollars in pro- 
moting an invention and in distributing 
its product, will be seriously crippled if 
changes are made in the patent laws en- 
abling other factories to compete. Here 
is a serious question, a problem which 
will trouble the minds of our legislators 
for some years to come. We doubt the 
wisdom of causing large financial loss or 
financial wreck to manufacturing. com- 
panies by serious changes in the patent 
laws. 

—_o—_-——- 


What it Costs to Produce a Barrel of 
Apples. 

If you were to ask a land owner what it 
costs him to produce a barrel of apples, a 
‘ bushel of wheat, a bushel of corn, pota- 
toes or other produce, you would not be 
likely to get a definite reply. 

There are some seasons when a barrel of 
apples picked, packed and delivered at 
the railroad station might cost $1.00 per 
barrel, another year when it might cost 
80 cents or $1.50 to produce this barrel of 
apples. 

The orchardist must figure the value of 
the land per year on which the apples are 
grown, the cost of pruning, spraying, 
cultivating, picking and packing, the 
cost of the barrel and the cost of deliver- 
ing the barrel in full wagon loads at the 
nearest railroad station. 

There are many thousand farmers in 
in the state of New York, also in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Massachusetts, and other 
neighboring states, who do not give much 
attention to their little orchards, embrac- 
ing from one to five acres. They do not 
prune these trees nor spray them, nor 
do they cultivate the soil. When these 
little orchards bear fruit the owner con- 
siders that he is fortunate, and that his 
revenue is luckily increased by just so 
much as the orchard produces. If you 
would ask this man how much it costs 
him to grow a barrel of apples he would 
simply figure on the cost of picking, pack- 
ing and delivering at the station, which 
could not be over 75 cents per barrel and 
might be less. 

The question is, does this careless 
grower of apples, produce the fruit cheaper 
than the more systematic and thorough 
apple orchardist who prunes, sprays and 
cultivates his trees and gives them all 
needed attention. My opinion is that 
this careful orchardist can grow a first 
class grade of apples cheaper than the 
careless man. This brings us face to 
face with the question. What does it cost 
the up-to-date orchardist to produce a 
barrel of apples? In figuring his cost 
we must consider that there are years 
when there is no crop or but a small crop. 

I would like to hear from readers of 
Green’s Fruit Grower, opinions as to 
what it costs a progressive up-to-date 
fruit grower to produce and deliver at the 
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nearest railroad station a ‘barrel of first 

class apples. By first class apples, I do 

not mean faney apples. My opinion is 

that the actual cost would be from 75 cents 

to $1.00 per barrel. 
——o 

His Farm was Too Small for Growing 

Fruit. 

Coming out of the Rochester Exposi- 
tion grounds, I was met by a farmer who 
asked to be directed to a certain street. 
I invited him to ride in my carriage and 
asked where he lived. 

“T live at Hilton, N. Y.’’ 

“T know the locality well,’’-said I. ‘It 
is a great fruit growing section just west 
of Rochester, N. Y. Are you a fruit 
grower?” 

‘‘No,”’ he replied, ‘‘my farm is not large 
enough for fruit growing, but I am sur- 
rounded on all sides by productive and 
profitable orchards.” 

‘‘How large is your farm?’”’ 

“T have only 25 acres of land,’’ was the 
reply. 

‘‘Have you any fruit trees growing on 
your little farm?”’ 

‘‘No, I have not attempted fruit grow- 
ing even in a small way.”’ 

“T am surprised that you should con- 
sider your farm too small for commercial 
fruit growing, but I am more surprised 
that you have not planted small fruit, 
plants, vines and trees for your family 
supply. How easy it would be for you 
to plant a few apple, peach, pear, plum, 
quince and cherry trees and to have a 
fruit garden with raspberries, strawber- 
ries, blackberries, grapes and other small 
fruits.” 

‘Well, you see the fact is, I do all the 
work myself on this place, which leaves me 
pretty busy, and I have no time to attend 
to a fruit garden.”’ 

I told this man that if he had planted 
his 25 acres to fruits, he would probably be 
more wealthy than he is at present and 
more contented, for there is nothing that 
can be grown on your land which would 
pay you so well as fruits for market, with 
one exception and that is the growing of 
fruits for your own family supply. 
estimate that the man who provides liber- 
ally for his family the luscious small fruits 
and the wholesome large fruits makes the 
best investment of all. 

——_0->---"—- 
No Fruit on the Farm. 


A friend visited a farm home yesterday. 
Though this is the season of the ripening 
of many delicious fruits, such as the grape, 
peach, pear, plum and apple, this farm 
was absolutely destitute of fruit suitable 
for eating at that date. Think of this, 
farmers and fruit growers, owners of 
broad acres. Think of the possibilities 
of a farm home in supplying delicious 
fruits at various seasons of the year and 
of the attractiveness and healthfulness of 
these fruits for home consumption. 

Fruits are the most profitable occu- 
pants of the soil for commercial purposes, 
Dut for supplying the home table and for 
making the farm home enticing to the 
young people and the old people, fruits 
grown for home consumption, are many 
times as profitable as fruits grown for 
commercial purposes or for sale. 

This farm home I speak of might have 
been beautified, and might have supplied 
bushels of grapes if the owner had in- 
vested ten cents in a grape vine planted to 
trail over the veranda or porch. It is not 
the expense or cost that deprives the 
farmer of fruit for home use. It is negli- 
gence or thoughtlessness. 

—_—__ 
Plant Grape Vines Around Your Home. 

It is easy for the poorest laborer, no 
matter where he lives, to have an abund- 
ance of grapes if he will plant afew vines 
about his house. A Worden grape vine 
planted near my kitchen door climbs over 
a large portion of my house and is capable 
of producing over a bushel of fine fruit 
each year. The boys who pass that way 
never do so without picking a few clusters, 
which illustrates the fact that human be- 
ings like to eat grapes. But the boys eat 
them long before they are ripe. They 
should know enough not to pick the grapes 
until they are sweet and toothsome. No 
grapes should be sold in the market until 
ripe. 

From a little early white grape growing 
on a telephone pole near my house, which 








has no other trellis than this pole, I have 
just picked nearly a bushel of delightful 
grapes, fully ripe, September 15th, at 
Rochester, N. y. Further south this 
grape would ripen much earlier. 

~~ You can buy a grape vine for from 10 
to 20 cents each, and can have the vine 
mailed to you safely if you desire it. 
Grapes are healthful and appetizing fruit. 
If more fruits were grown on farm homes, 
the boys.and girls would be more inclined 
to stay on the farm instead of going to the 
cities, the grape is not only useful and 
healthful. The vine is a thing of beauty 
when trained over the gables or the porch 
of the home. : 

——o 


Two Peaches and a Judge. 

A friend of mine, who is a judge of the 
Supreme Court, tells me that when travel- 
ing in France he saw on the menu card at 
dinner time that peaches were offered. 
No price was attached to this fruit. The 
judge, being an American, was accus- 
tomed to having a plentiful supply of 
peaches in season and never thought of 
asking the price. 

The first peach ordered was fair to look 
upon and well flavored, therefore the judge 
ordered another. When his bill was 
presented he found that he was charged 
one dollar each for these two peaches. 

This incident will open the eyes of the 
American people to the fact that America 
is the greatest fruit growing country in 
the world. This fact cannot be repeated 
too often, for we need to be reminded of 
the many blessings we enjoy in this beau- 
tiful country, and one of these is the 
abundance of fine fruit which can be pro- 
duced so easily and at such trifling ex- 
pense. 

It is probable that the peaches which 
my friend, the judge, ate and which cost 
him one dollar-each may have been grown 
under glass, the same as tropical flowers 
are grown in this country in winter. 











Gathering Elberta peaches in Western New York. 





Peaches are grown under glass in England. 
An English girl tells me that she has often 
seen peaches sold in England at from six 
to ten pence each, and that six pence 
each is the lowest price she has ever known 
one to be sold for there. 

Anyone who can go out into a specimen 
apple orchard where there are 100 varieties 
of apples growing and can see the trees 
loaded down with fair and beautifully 
colored apples, and in many places the 
ground fully covered with large and 
attractive fruit going to waste because 
there is no one nearby to consume them, 
will be impressed more forcibly than 
ever that this is a fruitful country. 

But notwithstanding all that I have 
said possibly half the population of this 
country are inadequately supplied with 
fruit. Not long ago I passed through the 
mining region near Pittsburg, Pa., and 
saw hundreds of miners’ homes without 
a tree in any one of them. There are 
thousands of workers in various factories 
of cities that have scarcely any fruit grow- 
ing on their little homes in the villages or 
cities. There are also more than half the 
farms of this country which are not well 
supplied with small or large fruits. There 
is no place on earth where fruits are more 
needed and more welcome than on the 
farm. 

There is absolutely no excuse for these 
various homes which I have named being 
barren of fruits. Fruits can be grown 
without any cultivation whatever, though 
I do not recommend such a course for to 
grow the best fruit, cultivation is neces- 
sary. Think of the small price that is 
charged for the various fruit trees and 
vines, such as 25 cents for an apple tree, 
20 cents for a peach tree, plum or cherry 
tree, 25 cents for a quince or pear tree, 
10 to 15 cents for a grape vine, 50 cents 
a dozen for red or black raspberries, with 
blackberries, gooseberries and others at 





about the same price if purchased direct 
from the nurseryman. If these products 
are bought of the tree agent they must of 
necessity cost more money. 

0 
TO SOUND NOTE OF WARNING, | 


Agriculture Department to Issue Re. 
port about Fake Schemes. 

The department of agriculture in jtg 
report soon to be issued, will sound 
note of warning to all interested, against 
orchard investment schemes that hold 
out promises of profits far in excess of 
what the department experts regiurd gg 
warranted. 

Many inquiries have reached the de. 
partment regarding orange, apple and 
other enterprises where the orchardizing 
is to be done by proxy and in some cages 
the claims of profits are alluring in the 
extreme. It is possible that some of 
these claims will be called to the attention 
of the postoffice department because of 
the circulation of the alluring literature 
through the mails. 

The report will indicate the condition 
under which successful fruit culture may 
be expected and the reasons given by the 
government experts why certain systems 
of orchardizing must fail. 

These investment plans have flooded the 
country and have aroused wide interest, 
0 

General View of Crop Conditions. 

According to the ‘bureau of statistics 
at Washington the indications are for a 
total production of approximately 133,- 
016,000 tons of all cereals or about 203 
per cent. more than last year, 6.1 per cent, 
more than in 1910, and 16.2 per cent. more 
than in 1909. Potato prospects are for 
about 36 per cent. more than last year, 14 
per cent. more than in 1910, and 2 per cent, 
more than in 1909. The estimated yield 
of hay is about 31 per cent. more than last 
year. and 4 per cent. more than in 1910 
and 1909. 

The composite condition of all crops 
by states on the basis of 100 representing 
average conditions, generally the ten- 
year average, shows that all the New 
England states, New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania run from one-half to 
eleven per cent. over the average, while 
the Middle Western states are holding 
their own. The best gains are made by 
Minnesota, lowa, the Dakotas, Missouri, 
Nebraska and Kansas, showing an in- 
crease in the case of North Dakota of 25 
per cent. 

The prices which producers of the 
United States received on September Ist 
of 1912 and 1911 respectively, averaged 
as follows: Corn 77.6 cents, 65.9 cents 
per bushel; wheat 85.8 cents, 84.8 cents; 
oats, 35.0 cents, 40.4 cents; barley 53.5 
cents, 77.0 cents; rye, 70.8 cents, 76.9 
cents; buckwheat 76.6 cents, 74.0 cents; 
flaxseed 162.6 cents, 203.6 cents; potatoes, 
65.0 cents, 113.7 cents; hay $12.14, $14.61 
per ton; cotton, 11.3 cents, 11.8 cents per 
pound; butter 24.2 cents, 23.1 cents; 
chickens, 11.3 cents, 11.1 cents; eggs 19.1 
cents, 17.4 cents per dozen. This proves 
conclusively that the consumer’s dollar 
will buy on the average as much this year 
as it did last ;it also sustains the claim that 
the price of corn stands in intimate re- 
lation to the price of eggs and poultry 
meat, which are higher this year. 

0 




















Country Town Sayings. 
By Ed. Howe. 

Two things a man always puts off: buy- 
ing a,cemetery lot and making his will. 

Man’s interest in big things is so great, 
that he will discuss radium and neglect 
that well known but little fact, his liver. 

I’d rather go out and get an armful of 
wood than drive a boy to do it. 

A fool will not only pay for a ‘‘cure” 
that does him no good, but will write a 
testimonial to the effect that he was 
cured. 

Many a man who hears a whispered call 
can’t hear the recall when it is as loud 
as thunder. 

Don’t let an orator sway you or a book 
agent sell you. 

Some girls in poor families have mighty 
little to do. 

No matter how good looking a woman 
is, when she gets a jealous look in her eyes 
she’s ugly. 

Too many men decide that they can’t 
do anything without a ‘‘pull,’’ without 
‘nfluence.” As a matter of fact good 
work and good character will beat any 
other pull on earth. 





== 

Mrs. Blushington—Although I have 
only been married a short time, I have 
already discovered that my husband is 4 
perfect crank. ’ 

Mrs. Olden—All husbands are, my «ear. 

Mrs. Blushington—But fancy a man 
who complains that my mustard plasters 
are not as strong as those his mother used 
to make! 





, , 
A Dollar Bill will do it—Green’s Fruit 

Grower mailed to you postpaid Four 

Years for only One Dollar. Do it Now. 
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EDEN WAS AT NORTH POLE, SAYS 
COOK. 


according to Explorer, Adam and 

Eve were First Explorers of Artic. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Adam and Eve were 
the first persons to discover the North 
pole, according to Dr. Frederick A. Cook, 
arctic explorer, in speaking before the 
Business Women’s League. 

“J am convinced that the Garden of 
Eden was at the North Pole,’’ said Dr. 
Cook. ‘‘Though I found no traces of 
apple trees and serpents there. I did 
fnd coal beds 500 miles from the pole, 
in which fossilized pond lillies were im- 
bedded. This shows that tropical plant 
life thrived there once, and that it was 
the first seat of civilization. 

When the earth was. solidifying, it 
naturally cooled first at the poles, and 
therefore plant and later animal life 
appeared first at the poles. This further- 
more leads me to believe that the Eskimos 
are the oldest race on earth. Adam and 
Eve were Eskimos.”’ 

Sopee Sete 

Charles D. Hilles, secretary to Presi- 
dent Taft, says that the funniest adver- 
tisement he has ever seen was stuck up in 
front of a grocery store in a side street 
inCincinnati. It read as follows: ‘“Twins 
are come to me for the third time. This 
time a boy and a girl. I beseech my 
friends and patrons to support me 
stoutly.”” 











0 
Potato and Apple Crops. 

The government estimates that the 
potato crop this year will be 401,000,000 
bushels, compared with 292,737,000 bu- 
shels last year. It makes the condition 
of the apple crop 67.8 per cent. of normal, 
compared with 59.8 per cent. last year. 
The report follows: 

Potatoes—Condition, 85.1 per cent. of 
anormal, compared with 87.2 per cent. 
on September 1, 1912, 62.3 per cent. in 
October last year and 76.2 per cent., the 
ten-year average for October. Indi- 
cated yield per acre, 108.8 bushels, com- 
pared with 80.9 bushels harvested last 
year and 96.8 bushels, the average yield 
per acre, 1906-10. On the planted area, 
3,689,000 acres, it is estimated, from condi- 
tion reports the total final production 
will be 401,000,000 bushels, compared 
with 292,737,000 bushels harvested last 
year, and 349,032,000 bushels harvested 
in 1910. 

Apples—Condition, 67.8 per cent. of 
anormal, compared with 67.9 per cent. on 
September 1, 1912; 59.8 per cent. in Oc- 
tober, last year, and 53.7 per cent., the 
October average condition for the last 
ten years. 








Oo 

One of the queerest deep-sea creatures 
ever seen at Venice, Cal., was brought in 
today by a fisherman. It is five feet in 
length, black and green mottled, with a 
tail like that of a shark. 

It has a dorsal fin and four feet shaped 
like those of a parrot. Its mouth re- 
sembles that of a Gila monster, while its 
head is a replica on a large scale of that 
of a California horned toad. 

—-—--0 
Man Has Ape’s Stomach. 

Trading his old and wornout stomach 
for the new and healthy one of an anthro- 
poid ape, Peirre Laurent, after resting a 
few days in the hospital, tested his new 
—* apparatus by becoming intoxi- 
cated, 

The surgical operation performed by 
Dr. Roulies at the Hospital of Agen is the 
sensation of Paris. The famous surgeon 
took the entire stomach from the young 
farmer, and when the organ was found to 
be worn out it was replaced by the com- 
plete stomach of the anthropoid. Laurent, 
who is a prosperous farmer of Agen, re- 
mained in the hospital twenty-five days, 
at the end of which time he was eating 
the heaviest of foods with perfect ease. 

0 

1835—First white child born in Mil- 
waukee and christened Milwaukee Smith. 

1845—United States Naval academy at 
Annapolis opened, i 

1854—Abraham Lincoln challenged Ste- 
phen A. Douglas to.debate. 
_1858—First overland mail arrived at 
San Francisco from St. Louis. 
1868S—Beginning of the ten years’ war 
for cuban independence. 
et —California adopted woman suf- 
age, 











— 0 
Your Father was One of Them. 

Yes, I see by the records that your father 
Was a reader of Green’s Fruit Grower ovér 
thirty years ago. The good man is buried 
in the village cemetery. You are living 
on the homestead farm and Green’s 
Fruit Grower continues its monthly 
Visits just as it did when your father 
Welcomed it and sought its counsel thirty 
years ago. 

Yes, I can believe that Green’s Fruit 
Grower seems like one of the family. 

Yes, three years for $1.00 is the price. 
Thank you. I will see that your sub- 
Scription is renewed. 
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Where he Saw It.—Green’s Fruit Grower 
circulates over every part of this contin- 
ent and in many foreign countries. A 
Rochester lady received a letter from her 
friend who is traveling over the wild 
regions of Idaho, far back from civilization. 
This man was surprised to find on the table 
of a pioneer farmer in this remote section 
of the country a copy of Green’s Fruit 
Grower. This traveler said that it made 
him feel like home when he saw this pub- 
lication. 





O———_ 
Fruit Prospects. 

We hear that the grape crop in Michi- 
gan will be short this year, but there will 
be a good crop in New York state. 

We hear of a sale of the apples of a large 
orchard in Western New York at 50 cents 
per bushel for prime fruit, while others 
in this locality have sold at from $1.50 
to $2.00 per barrel, depending upon qual- 
ity, size and coloring. 

Rhode Island Greenings are a shy crop 
this year, but in some localities there is a 
fair crop of Greenings. 

The weather is favorable for coloring 
and for large sized apples, owing to fre- 
quent showers. 





O---— 
Green’s Fruit Grower Does Not Claim 
Enough Profit on Fruits. 

Green’s Fruit Grower made an exhibit 
of fruits in a private tent at the New York 
State Fair. One of the placards exhibited 
on this tent stated that at Green’s Fruit 
Farm $596.61 in cash were taken in from 
five acres of strawberries. 

A subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower 
passed by our tent, and seeing the above 
announcement, said that we did not claim 
enough profit from strawberries for he 
had secured over $400.00 in cash from a 
little less than two acres in strawberries. 
While this man was talking, another man 
from Oswego county said he got $1,000.00 
off from one acre of strawberries. 

0 
Lake Keuka Grape Growing. 

Some years ago I visited this marvelous 
grape section of New York state. I found 
the vineyards located on steep hillsides 
and hilltops adjacent to Lake Keuka. 
Here the Catawba and Isabella, which 
cannot be perfectly ripened in most sec- 
tions of New York state, mature their 
crops in perfection and in abundance. It 
goes without saying that if they can grow 
there the Catawba and Isabella they can 
succeed with the more commonly grown 
varieties such as Concord, Niagara, Dela- 
ware and others of that class. 

It is said that the first planting of vines 
in this section was in 1836. In 1844 an 
early grower shipped a ton of grapes to 
New York City crudely packed in tubs 
made of a barrel cut intwo. This first ton 
was sold readily, but when later another 
ton was sent to New York City the market 
was swamped, indicating how little grapes 
were consumed at an early date in the 
Empire City. At this date a whole train 
load of fifty carloads of grapes would not 
strain the market so seriously as did: the 
ton of grapes spoken of in 1844. 

0 
Smutty Corn. 

Passing by a field of ripening corn I 
plucked a smutty ear from the growing 
stalk. 

‘Do you know,”’ said I to the farmer, 
“that there are enough germs of fungus 
on this one ear of corn to seed down an 
entire township to smutt? 

““No,”’ replied the farmer. “TI have no 
such idea. I have been a farmer from 
boyhood up and occasionally find a smutty 
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EDITORIAL. 


ear of corn in the field, put pay no atten- 
tion to it.” 

“T do not think it claiming too much to 
say that there are enough germs of fungus 
in this single ear of corn to seed down 10,- 
000,000 acres. The fungus germs that I 
hold in my hand are blown away or fall 
to the earth and are not the ones which 
will attack the crops next year. It is 
those germs that survive the winter and 
begin growth again next spring which 
spread the disorder about the country.” 

‘What shall I do with the smutty corn?’ 
said the farmer. 

“You should go through the cornfield 
as soon as the ears appear and before they 
have formed kernels, pick off the smutty 
ears and burn them without delay.” 

een | 
Niagara Peach at the Fair. 

Peaches are ever an interesting fruit, 
thus as I was inspecting the fruit display 
I stopped before a large table filled with 
plates of peaches. Here is an opportunity 
to judge of the comparative size and 
beauty of this delightful fruit. The 
largest peaches on the table were the 
Niagara and they were the most beauti- 
ful in color, having a handsome bright 
red cheek and a bright yellow ground. 
On this same table was the Elberta, one 
of the most valuable of all peaches, one 
of the best of shippers, but it is not so 
large as Niagara. There were also on this 
table other popular varieties among which 
were the Protons Early, which is 
smaller and less beautiful than the Ni- 
agara. 

But this does not tell the entire story. 
There are other questions to be asked. 
How about the productiveness and hardi- 
ness of bud and blossom of these various 
varieties? Thus it will be seen that there 
are many things to be considered in sizing 
up the value of a variety of peach. 

On this table were samples of the Car- 
men peach, which is almost white with a 
delicate blush. Very large. This is a 
popular peach named after my late friend, 
E. 8. Carman, formerly of the Rural New 
Yorker. I was surprised to find it ripen- 
ong at the season of the Early Crawford. 
0 
That Hilly Farm. 


On inspecting a farm offered for sale I 
was told by a neighbor that it was ‘‘one 
of those hillyfarms,’’ the intimation being 
that hilly farms are of less value than 
level land. 

“You cannot frighten me with a few 
hills on a farm,”’ I replied, ‘‘for I was born 
and brought up on a hilly farm, The fact 
is that there is an advantage in having 
hills. Hill sides and hill tops are the best 
places for planting orchards, vineyards 
and berry fields, for the reason that you 
will find trees on such locations bearing 
fruit while those on the low lands are 
barren, owing to the fact that frost does 
not injure the blossoms or the fruit so 
seriously on the hills as in the valleys. 
Fruits need a circulation of air which they 
are far more apt to get on the elevations 
than in the low lands. 

“When I was a boy on the old farm 
where I was born, I selected a hill which 
was difficult of cultivation for planting an 
apple orchard and I have never regretted 
doing so, for this has been a very pro- 
— orchard and is so at the present 

ay. : 

“But,”’ said the neighbor, “‘the soil 
washes terribly during rains on these 
hill sides.”’ 

“That is for the reason that you do not 
take proper steps to prevent such washing 
of the soil. On a steep hill side the rows 
of trees or vines should be somewhat 











circular and not straight up and down. 
In this way the water can be made to 
course along the hill side and not rush 
precipitously down the steep slope. It is 
not necessary on a hill side to have the 
rows of trees run straight. Let. them 
circle around the hill sides in a natural 
‘ igs to correspond with the curve of the 
ull.’’ : 

One of the steepest hill sides-on this 
farm which I was visiting had not been 
plowed for many years and yet the soil 
there was rich. The man who owned the 
farm did not know how to manage this 
hill side which might have been as pro- 
ductive as any part of this farm. 

This neighbor called attention to ahill- 
side on the northern slope, which he said 
was the least fertile of any field on the 
farm. I called his attention to the fact 
that fields thus located on a northern slope 
are less apt to be fertile than hills with a 
southern, eastern or western slope, but 
for what reason I cannot explain further 
than the hill with a northern slope does 
not get nearly the warmth from the sun 
that other fields of a different slope re- 
ceive. Thus the field with a northern 
slope will not induce early growth or 
the early fall maturing of crops as will a 
southern slope. 

———————0—>"" 
‘‘And He Worried About It.”’ 


Such things, if you remember, as the 


= cooling of the sun, the drying up of the 


ocean, the exhaustion of coal. 

If ‘‘he’’ still lives he probably worries 
about the giving out of the Chilaen Nitrate 
deposits. Some people do, although there 
is enough Chilean Nitrate in sight to last 
400 years at the average rate of annual 
consumption. 

There are One Billion Tons (estimated) 
of Nitrate deposits and the yearly demand 
is only about two and one-half million 

ons. 

In recent papers there appeared an 
advertisement that very strikingly shows 
the different method that Chili pursues 
for disposing of her natural resources 
from that which we must believe is 
practised in the United States. 

This advertisement announces the 
auction sale, on December 2, 1912, by the 
government of Chili, of certain Nitrate 
deposits. A full description of the six 
tracts follows, with the estimated amount 
of deposits and the minimum bid that 
will be accepted on the Nitrate of each lot. 

Under such conservation we may be 
certain that the Nitrate deposits of Chili 
will not be wasted and that there will be 
Nitrate for the farmer of A. D, 2313. At 
any rate let him, not us, worry about the 
Nitrate deposits of Chili. 

——_0——_""= 

One Dollar will do it. There is a 
prospect that postage on all periodical 
publications will be doubled in price. 
This will prevent some of the liberal offers 
we are making now of Green’s Fruit 
Grower. At this time we offer you Green’s 
Fruit Grower mailed postpaid Four Years 
for One Dollar. Delays are dangerous. * 
O--~ 
**GOOD STUFF”’ 


A Confirmed Coffee Drinker Takes to 
Postum. 

A housewife was recently surprised 
when cook served Postum instead of 
coffee. She says: 

‘For the last five or six years I have 
been troubled with nervousness, indiges- 
tion and heart trouble. I couldn’t get 
any benefit from the doctor’s medicine, 
so finally he ordered me to stop drinking 
coffee, which I did. 

“T drank hot water while taking the 
doctor’s medicine, with some improve- 
ment, then went back to coffee with the 
same old trouble as before. 

“A new servant girl told me about 
Postum—said her folks used it and liked 
it in place of coffee. We got a package 
but I told her I did not believe my hus- 
band would like it, as he was a great cof- 
fee drinker. 

“‘To my surprise he called for a third 
cup, said it was ‘‘good stuff’’ and wanted 
to know what it was. We have used 
Postum ever since and both feel better 
than we have in years. 

‘‘My husband used to have bad spells 
with his stomach and would be sick three 
or four days. during which time he could 
not eat or drink anything. But since he 
gave up coffee and took to Postum, he 
has had no more trouble, and we now 
fully believe it was all caused by coffee. 

“T have not had any return of my 
former troubles since drinking Postum, 
and feel better and can do more work 
than in the last ten years. We tell every- 
one about it—some say they tried it and 
did not like it. I tell them it makes all 
the difference as to how it’s made. It 
should be made according to directions— 
then it is delicious.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the book, “‘The Road 
to Wellville,”’ in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a reason.”” 

Ever read the above letter? A 
mew one appears from time to 
time. They are genuine, true, 
and full of human interest. 
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Fruit Helps 


By Prof. 


H. E. Van Deman, 
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About Pedigreed Nursery Stock. 

One of the troublesome and hotly dis- 
cussed questions of today among theo- 
retical and practical horticulturists is 
that of “pedigreed”’ nursery stock. Claims 
are made by a few nurserymen that there 
is everything in the idea and others have 
modified views on the subject. Some of 
them advertise that they propagate from 
none but trees, bushes and vines that 
bear fruit of the best character in all re- 
spect and in abundance and assure their 
prospective customers that their stock 
will do the same and that it is unsafe and 
unwise to plant anything that does not 
have such a “‘pedigree.’?’ They make, in 
some cases, most extravagant claims, 
such as the following: ‘‘My system is 
revolutionizing the orchard industry and 
making fortunes in fruit growing sure 
and certain. Why gamble with trees 
grown from scions cut from trees that 
have never borne profitably?’ For straw- 
berry plants the same manner of claims 
are made. ‘‘Proper breeding has enabled 
me to produce plants which for bearing 
qualities, vitality and stamina cannot be 
equaled.’”’? One of the most noted scien- 
tific horticulturists of the age has said 
that ‘‘every bud is a new creation,’’ which 
would lead the nurserymen, whose busi- 
ness it is to multiply buds by the million 
and billion, to believe, if they accept 
this theory as true, that they may be 
making that many new creations. 

A VITAL SUBJECT. 

Now this subject is a vital one to the 
practical fruit grower. He should know 
whether or not to buy and plant the stock 
that is said to have ‘“‘a blood record’’ 
behind it or not. And he should under- 
stand what constitutes ‘‘a blood record.” 
Those who claim a close analogy between 
propagation by bud and by seed and also 
sometimes bring in as an argument the 
principles and practice of animal breeding, 
positively state that what holds good in 
one case does so in the other. Whether 
or not this is true, we should seek every 
means of proving from actual facts and 
not from theoretical reasoning, only, or 
taking for granted as true the bare state- 
ments of the claimants. Itis not amatter 
of consequence that their claims be based 
on ‘‘conscience’’ but what the facts tell 
us is of the deepest concern. We may be 
misled in theory and yet be as serious and 
conscientious as if we were right. The 
results will be as serious in one case as in 
the other. 

INDIVIDUALITY OF BUDS. 

The statement already referred to that 
“every bud is a new creation” is both 
fundamental and mistaken if not false. 
It would be much nearer the facts to say 
that every bud is a reproduction—a du- 
plication of others that has gone before. 
If the first theory was true, then would 
we have no stability in varieties but end- 
less uncertainty and variation. As the 
case really is, we have fixity of varieties 
with only the very rarest of exceptions, 
which we call ‘“‘bud variations.’’ There 
is not one of these variations in a billion 
buds that are formed. But that they do 
really occur is true and no reasonable and 
intelligent horticulturist will deny it. We 
have the New Life geranium and the 
Pan American strawberry as examples. 
The lately introduced Red Gravenstein 
apple is another and a really valuable 
one. The Gano apple is almost equally 
well proven in its origin as a bud varia- 
tion. But they are not the result of 
‘‘breeding’’ and are in no sense compar- 
able in origin with the Elberta peach, 
the Ontario apple, the Brilliant grape or 
any of the thousands of well established 
varieties of fruits. 

A seedling is a new creation, had a 
separate origin and has a distinct in- 
dividuality. This individuality was 
evolved within the cellular recesses of 
sexual union, and where were blended the 
germs of a new life. It is comparable 
with the multiplication or reproduction of 
animal life. Could animals be multiplied 
by division, as is done in plant life there 
would be little opportunity for variation 
of individuality. One would be only an 
extension or duplication of the other, and 
consequently, would have the same char- 
acters. A Winesap apple tree of today is 
a part of the original seedling tree that 
was given that name. Its seedlings are 
the results of embryonic changes and 
therefore they differ from the original or 
parent. They are not “chips of the old 

lock”’ as are bud propagated trees and 
plants. 





CHANGES BY ENVIRONMENT. 

The main cause of the error into which 
the ‘‘pedigreed tree’’ people fall is, that 
they notice the fortunate changes that 
are made by local conditions, which we 
call environment,and they believe they can 
perpetuate these good results and endeavor 
to doso. They may be honest enough 
but they are not able to doit. They may 
be and often are good cultivators and 
furnish as good or even better conditions 
than the single fortunate tree or plant 
had and as a result there is even greater 
improvement noticed and the hasty con- 
clusion is that there has been bud varia- 
tion. The truthis, there has been change 
of environment and for the better. The 
self complacent inference is, that the 
experimenter is a scientific and practical 
plant breeder and he is apt to say so and 
to make others believe it is so. Have 
they not seen the good work he has done? 
They have indeed seen it, but did not 
know that it was merely the results of 
fortunate conditions and good treatment. 
Unfortunate conditions and bad treat- 
ment will soon work changes that will 
reverse the conditions. We have thous- 
ands of illustrations all about us proving 
this to be true. And we have plenty of 
evidence of the upward tendency of 
favorable environment in bringing back 
these degenerate individual trees or plants 
to the good state from which they were 
forced to fall by bad treatment. 

PREPOTENCY. 

The theoretical, self-convinced ‘‘pedi- 
gree’’ nurseryman talks much of the pre- 
potency of plant life. He says that it 
establishes the fortunate variations that he 
has picked up and is propagating, or trying 
to propagate and perpetuate indefinitely. 
The fact is, the prepotency is so strong 
that he cannot control it. The whole 
trend of nature is against him. His be- 
lief is not well founded. The inheritance 
of good or bad qualities, or both, in any 
tree or plant is too deep to yield perman- 
ently to his good treatment. Prepotency 
is a fixed law and so well is it fixed that it 
carries its subjects backward to ‘‘the 
pit from which they were digged.’’ All 
that they need to either rise or fall are the 
requisite conditions. The prepotency or 
fixity of the characters formed in the 
parental embryo is so strong that they 
cannot be permanently changed by out- 
side influence. The results of outside in- 
fluences are not or at least very rarely, 
transmitted to future generations. And 
very rarely a bud sprout, as we callit,or a 
‘mutation,’ in the language of the 
French scientist DeVries, occurs and it 
may or may not be perpetuated by bud- 
ding, grafting or growing cuttings from 
it. Reversion to the original type of the 
variety is the more common experience. 

SOME CONVINCING FACTS. 

I recently visited the experiment or- 
chard of the Indiana Horticultural So- 
ciety near Mitchell and there saw and 
had explained to me by Joe A. Burton 
in charge of it, many very interesting 
facts, some of which bear on the points 
under discussion. There was one Rambo 
apple tree that had been made by top 
working one part of it when very young 
with scions from one of the very best 
trees in the State and that had been 
known for many years to bear large and 
early maturing fruit. The other part 
was grafted with scions from a Rambo 
tree that had the reputation of bearing 
late and poor specimens of the variety. 
There was no difference in the amount or 
quality of the apples on the tree, all being 
alike oe and abundant in quantity. 
Several trees of Rome Beauty and other 
varieties were grafted with scions from 
widely separated sections of the State, but 
all bore equally and showed no varia- 
tions of type. Scions from bearing trees of 
Winesap and other kinds were procured and 
also others from nursery trees that had 
been likewise grown from nursery trees 
for ten or more generations and all were 
set upon the same trees. The result 
after ten years of testing, was, that the 
nursery cut scions produced trees that 
were the same in bearing with those from 
the bearing trees. Scions from ‘water 
sprouts used for grafting did as well 
as any from the bearing branches of the 
same trees. There is one Grimes apple 
tree 25 years old in a large orchard on 
this farm that has been bearing heavily of 
larger apples than any other tree there 
for many years past and from this tree, 
scions were taken and used for propagat- 
ing many young trees, but no superiority 
is noticed in them or their fruit. These 


are simply bare facts that speak for them- 
selves. They do not confirm any of the 
theories that seem to be entirely reason- 
able regarding the superiority of scions 
taken from choice trees, but rather that 
one tree or part of a tree of a variety is 
as good as another for scions for propa- 
gation if good, provided healthy ones can 
be got. Many years ago I cut scions from 
different parts of bearing apple trees and 
from peach trees, including water sprouts 
and grafted and budded from them and 
watched the results. I could never notice 
any superiority of one over the other in 
the resulting trees, in matter of growth 
or bearing, provided the stocks were good 
in which they were set. This matter of 
stocks has a great influence over the scions 
set on them, because of the variations in 
the nourishment they afford. 
CONCLUSIONS. 

First:—The claims of ‘“‘pedigree’’ tree 
and perennial plant nurserymen seem to 
be groundless so far as any positive and 
constant superiority of this stock is con- 
cerned. Any superiority that any nursery 
stock may have, comes from superior 
climate, soil and treatment and not from 
improvement by selection. 

Second :—Nursery trees produce the best 
of scions for propagation either as grafts 
or buds. No extra trouble need be taken 
to gets cions from bearing trees or those 
yielding fruit of superior character, pro- 
vided the varieties are true to name and 
the trees vigorous. 

Third :—Bud variations occur but with 
extreme rarity. They are sometimes 
transmissable to future generations and 
sometimes they revert to the normal type. 

H.E. VAN DEMAN., 
o——— 
North Carolina For Fruit. 

Prof. H. E. Van Deman:—You remember 
me as Superintendent of J. Van Lindley 
Orchard Co. at South Pines in 1896. I 
believe it was in August of that year that 
you and Mr. Lindley visited us and had a 
fruit grower’s meeting at Ozone Hotel, 
South Pines. I am living here at this place 
on Atlantic Coast Line and am farming and 
fruit growing. Bought 725 acres of this 
land and I’m improving a portion of it by 
planting fruit trees and vines, opening up 
farms and raising stock. I see in Green’s 
Fruit Grower that you are often asked 
concerning best location. for farming, 
fruit growing, health, ete., and thought 
perhaps if you knew of this favorable 
location you could send some of them this 
way. I find the land suitable for all vege- 
tables, farm crops and fruit. They tell 
me that peaches never fail here. When I 
came here last year there were some old 
peach trees here that had never been 
pruned except by cows and no other atten- 
tion whatever and were full of fine spec- 
imens while in the country generally the 
crop was very short and in most locations 
not any at all. 

We have this year fine crops of potatoes, 
both kinds, tomatoes, onions, melons and 
all garden stuff. This is the home of the 
scuffernong and improved grapes also do 
well. The soil is a fine grade of sand with 
clay near the surface except on highest 
places where sand is deeper and on these 
ridges is the place for best colored peaches 
and the surest crop. 

Farms near me are raising fine corn and 
cotton and oats. This property was cut 
up and put on the market last year, and 
the prospect for a community of farmers 
and fruit growers here is good. A new 
town three miles south of us—Pine Wild— 
is going up. It is to be a winter resort, 
hunting preserve, etc. We find it a good 
market for produce. Myself and family 
came here in a run-down condition about 
one year ago. We all had malaria in 
Greenbow and all we could do it would 
return in a short time. Since coming 
here we have had the best of health, good 
appetites and sleep fine. In reading of so 
many people wanting to get away from 
the severe winters of the North and wish- 
ing toraise fruit, etc., I just felt like asking 
them to come down and look around, and 
I believe some of them could be suited. 
The winters here are mild and no mud at 
all. Thisisin Harnett county and about 
20 miles East of South Pines in Moore 
county. 

The land here is much cheaper than at 
South Pines and a great deal better—not 
so open and sand not so coarse.—E. B. 
Hodgin, N.C. 

__—O0-—__——_——— 


Answers to Inquiries. 


Book About Pecans. 

Prof. H. E. Van Deman:—We under- 
stand you have published several articles 
on the subject of pecan culture in the 
South and also that you own a bearing 
pecan orchard there. We should be 
pleased to have some copies of the articles 
and to have you say something as to the 
profitableness of the pecan industry.— 
T. G. Maxwell, Ohio. 

Reply: Send to C. A. Reed of U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., for the new bulletin on The Pecan, 
which is the best thing on the subject.— 
H. E. Van Deman. 








Pear Planting in Washington. 


Professor Van Deman:—I had a long 
visit with you when you were judging the 
fruit at the A. Y. P. Exposition at Seattle 
I then lived in the Yakima Valley, but 
since bought land here and have 80 acres 
of this good shot clay soil. I am fruit jp- 
spector in the Yakima Valley. I find that 
we have a number of diseases amongst oyy 
fruit trees here that we did not have jy 
the valley. I have also found out that oy, 
climate is ideal for pear raising and am 
advising the people to plant the pear 
I advise planting four kinds, two summer 
and two winter varieties. I want to have 
good quality, good size and a good keeper 
I find the Anjou is excellent for here 
Now what I would be pleased to know jg 
what pear casts its pollen at the same time 
the Anjou does? I would like to have 9 
pear just as large, good keeper and as 
good (or nearly as good) in quality 
Howis the Flemish Beauty or the Sheldon? 
—C. A. Warner, Wash. ‘ 





Reply: Having visited several of the 
localities in the Puget Sound region, jn- 
cluding a number of the islands I haye 
personal knowledge of the fruits that are 
grown there. I judged the exhibits at 
the fair on Vashon Island which is neay 
Kitsap county, and at the A. Y. P. Expo- 
sition at Seattle. I examined and passed 
upon the fruits from that county. Ajj 
that coast country is especially adapted 
to the growing of pears. I never say 
larger or tasted better pears anywhere. 
The region seems to bear and develop 
better there than anywhere that I know in 
the whole yoren « East or West. On 
Orcas Island, which is in San Juan county, 
I saw the trees loaded and with pears of 
the highest excellence. It then appeared 
to me that it would pay to plant this 
variety there especially, and extensively. 
The soil and climate in Kitsap county is 
practically of the same character. ~ 

As to the pollenation of the Anjou, there 
is considerable discussion among those 
who have grown it, and the scientific ex- 
perimenters have decided that it is one of 
the varieties that need cross pollenation, 
Almost any of the standard varieties 
bloom at the same time with the Anjou, 
except Kieffer and that class, and no one 
would want to grow such pears in that 
pear paradise. 

The varieties that may be grown there 
along with the Anjou, are, I would say, 
the Bartlett, Cornice, Louise Bonne and 
Lawrence. These are all good pollenizers 
for other varieties, although they are not 
so for themselves, in all places, so far as 
is known, except the Cornice. Flemish 
Beauty is a strong pollenator, but the 
fruit gets too soft to ship well. Sheldon 
is not a heavy bearer under some circum- 
stances. Bosc is a pear of the highest 
quality and is well received on the market 
but needs to be top-worked to do well in 
the orchard, so nearly all who have tried 
it say. It does well on the Pacific Coast, 
as I know by having seen it there and | 
would suggest planting it there more ex- 
tensively. 

—_—_—_—__ Os” 
A DOCTOR’S TRIALS. 


He Sometimes Gets Sick Like 
Other People. 


Even doing good to people is hard work 
if you have too much of it to do. f 

An overworked Ohio doctor tells his 
experience: 

‘‘About three years ago as the result of 
doing two men’s work, opeag gy a large 
practice and looking after the details of 
another business, my health broke down 
completely, and I was little better than 
a physical wreck. 

“T suffered from indigestion and con- 
stipation, loss of weight and appetite, 
bloating and pain after meals, loss of 
memory and lack of nerve force for con- 
tinued mental application. 

“J became irritable, easily angered and 
despondent without cause. The _heart’s 
action became irregular and weak, with 
frequent attacks of palpitation during 
the first hour or two after retiring. 

‘Some Grape-Nuts and cut bananas 
came for my lunch one day and pleased 
me particularly with the result. I got 
more satisfaction from it than from any- 
thing I had eaten for months, and on 
further investigation and use, adopted 
Grape-Nuts for my morning and evening 
meals, served usually with cream and 4 
sprinkle of salt or sugar, 

“My improvement was rapid and per- 
manent, in weight as well as in physica 
and mental endurance. Ina word, I am 
filled with the joy of living again, and 
continue the daily use of Grape-Nuts for 
breakfast and often for the evening meal. 

“The little pamphlet, ‘The road to 
Wellville,’ found in pkgs., is invariably 
saved and handed to some needy patient 
along with the indicated remedy.”’ 

“‘There’s a reason.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time t? 
time. They are genuine, true: 
and full of human interest. 
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THE COUNTRY SAVED RIGHT WHILE THEY WERE TALKING ABOUT IT.—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 
BIG CROPS DO MORE TO SAVE THE COUNTRY THAN POLITICIANS. 





care of Old Orchards and Fall Fertil- 
ization. 

Prof. H. E. VanDeman:—Would you 
advise planting an orchard of McIntosh 
apples near Cleveland, Ohio? What time 
during the fall do these apples ripen and 
at what age do trees of this variety com- 
mence bearing? Is it a _ selling 
variety? If land needing lime is not 
jimed until after the orchard is planted 
this fall and a small quantity is placed 
ground each tree, how many pounds would 
you recommend using to each tree? If 
stable manure is not available would you 
use hardwood ashes or a fertilizer com- 

osed of acid phosphate, muriate of pot- 
ash and nitrate of soda, and what per cent. 
of each of the above named fertilizers 
would you use and at what time of year 
should the same be applied to an orchard? 

What is basic slag and where is it 
obtained? Would you advise its use on 
old orchards and what is the price per ton? 

I have an orchard about thirty years 
old, that has been neglected. Some of 
the trees are dying and the rest are not 
making any growth and are not bearing 
as they should. Should this orchard be 
plowed (as it is full of sod) this fall and 
lime applied at the rate of 3,000 pounds 
per acre and the orchard kept cultivated 
or should the trees be kept mulched dur- 
ing next year? They will be well pruned 
and thoroughly sprayed whether culti- 
vated or mulched.—‘‘Subscriber,’’Cuya- 
hoga Co., Ohio. 

Reply: There is no doubt of the suit- 
ability of the McIntosh apple to northern 
Ohio and in good soil and with good treat- 
ment there the trees will bear well. The 
fruit ripens there about October and 
November and may sometimes be kept 
later but it is not a true winter apple there. 
The quality is good and the market 
demand is fair. 

The trees begin to bear about six years 
from planting and at ten years should be 
in full bearing. 

In liming the soil of an apple orchard it 
should be applied at the rate of about one 
ton per acre at one time, which need not 
be repeated oftener than one in three or 
four years. It should be definitely known 
that the soil needs liming before taking 
any steps to do it. No great quantity 
should be put near the trees but the whole 
of the soil evenly supplied, which would 
give a very small portion about each 
newly set tree. 

Hardwood ashes are good for trees of all 
kinds but they contain no nitrogen and in 
case they are applied, something that 
contains this element should be added. 
Nitrate of soda contains it but some kind 
of coarse manure is better, because there 
is humus, which loosens the soil as well as 
furnishes nitrogen. If a mixed fertilizer 
is used it should ‘be made. of about 500 
pounds acid phosphate rock, 200 pounds 
muriate of potash and 100 pounds nitrate 
of soda for each acre. It may be applied 





with benefit at any time of year, but about 
April or May it will be quickly available 
and be taken up by the tree roots during | 
the growing season. 

Basic Slag is a product of certain iron 

furnaces and contains phosphorous alone 
that has manurial value. It is a good 
plant food and may be had of those who | 
advertise it in the rural papers. The price | 
per ton, I do not know, but it is not expen- | 
Slve, 
The neglected orchard should have the 
soil in it plowed at once and lime applied | 
if that element is lacking in the soil. | 
Next spring there should be free use of 
cutaway or disc harrows and this followed 
by good tillage up to August, when rye and 
velch may be sown for a fall and winter 
cover crop. In the early spring of 1914 
this cover crop should be plowed under and 
tillage resumed as before. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—O— 
Lice on Trees and Shrubs. 

Prof. Van Deman:—One of my apple 
trees is covered with green lice on the new 
growth on every branch, from beginning 
of the season to the very last. What is the 
remedy? 

2. There is the same trouble with my 
tree cranberry bush, but the leaves curl 
on them and are full of black ants in both 
cases. Is the remedy the same? 

3. On my cherry tree I believe the sap 





IS coming out and is forming lumps in 
Several places, especially where the tree 


branches out or in the crotch. What is 
the remedy for that?—G. Almquist, Mass. 

Reply: 1 and 2. The trouble is what 
is known as Green Aphis, which is a plant 
louse that lives on several kinds of trees. 
There are several remedies of which a 
spray of tobacco liquor is one of the most 
effective. There is a commercial prepara- 
tion sold called ‘“‘Black Leaf 40’ that is 
very good but it is not difficult to make a 
decoction that will serve the purpose by 
steeping tobacco stems or any cheap form 
of tobacco. It should be sprayed on the 
trees as soon as the first lice appear and 
they should be well covered with it. 

3. It is probably gum that is forming 
on the cherry trees, which is very common 
and is no sign of anything very serious. 
Cherry sap readily makes a gum when it 
comes to the air and evaporates. There 


may have been some slight injury to the 
bark that caused the sap to exude but this 
will heal over in a short time if the tree is 
in a vigorous condition, Borers very 
rarely attack cherry trees and the cause 
of the rupture in the bark may have been 
accidental or the severe winter past. 








O 
Apple Growing in Southwest 
Arkansas. 

Prof. Van Deman :—I would like to have 
some information on growing apples in 
the sandy, piney soil of southwest Arkan- 
sas. Fruits of most all kinds except apples 
grow well. Now my idea is to supply iron 
near the trees in the shape of old horse 
shoes, and tin cans and all other scrap 
iron I could get for the hauling, for I 
noticed in some places there was indica- 
tions of Iron ore, and the apples grew fine. 


What do you think of my plan of supply- 
ing iron to the soil; also would old scrap 
iron placed near pear roots be of any 
benefit in preventing the blight? The 
land I anak of is in Hempstead County, 
Arkansas, where I expect to move this 
fall. I do not expect to try to raise apples 
for shipping, only just a few acres for 
home and local use. What varieties 
would you suggest for early, summer and 
winter? 

The timber.is a mixture of all the caks, 
black hickory, gum, elm, and pine.—J. R. 
Elmore, Ark. 

Reply: There is nothing of real benefit 
to be had from putting old iron scrap in 
the soil in the hopes of making it more 
suitable for apple, pear or other trees. 
This has been tried very many times with 
no appreciable effect, because there is 
almost no iron needed by trees and there is 
a@ very small proportion in almost every 
soil as it is found in nature. I have been 
in Southwest Arkansas and neighboring 
regions and know the soil to be reasonable 
and suitable for apple growing but the 
climate is not so, being too warm. But 
there are a few apples grown there 
and also in the adjacent sections of Louisi- 
ana and Texas, as I know by having seen 
the trees in bearing. The varieties that 
I noticed as doing best were: Ben Davis, 
Oldenberg, Red Astrakan and a local one 
called McMullen. There are a very few 
kinds of Texas origin that seem to with- 
stand the climatic conditions there fairly 
well and they are sold by some of the 
nurseries of that state, especially those of 
Sherman and Denison, but I do not 
remember their names. 
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Here are some things which I’d 
require if I bought a car. 
learned their need by building 
60,000 cars. 


I could save, I judge, $200 per 
car by building Reo the Fifth with- 
out them. But you might lose three 
times that by the lack. 


Economy 


I would want big tires, because of 
their immense economy. 


On October 1 we added 22 per 
cent to the tire size on Reo the 
Fifth, though it was always over- 
tired. Tire makers say that 22 per 
cent will add 65 per cent to the aver- 
age tire mileage. 


I would want lightness combined 
with strength. That means costly 
drop forgings. In Reo the Fifth we 
use 190. 


I would want bearings that en- 
dure. That means roller bearings 
which cost five times as much as 
common ball bearings. In Reo the 
Fifth we uce 15 roller bearings, 11 of 
them Timken, 4 Hyatt High Duty. 





I require my springs to stand, by 
test, 100,000 vibrations. 
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R. M. OWEN & CO. Sxemis" 


If | Bought a Car 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


I test my gears in a crushing 
machine, of 50 tons capacity. 


Each engine is tested 48 hours— 
28 hours in the chassis. 


I limit my output to 50 cars daily, 
so the men are never rushed. 


Safety 


“ I use chrome nickel steel for the 
axles, vanadium steel for connec- 
tions, manganese steel in the crank- 
shaft. And each lot of steel is 
analyzed twice to make sure of the 
needed strength. 


Every driving part is built suffi- 
cient for a 45-horsepower engine, 
which leaves big margins of safety. 
I use 14-inch brake drums for quick, 
sure control. 


The various parts of this car get 
a thousand inspections, so errors 
and weaknesses can’t creep in. 


Comfort 


I use in this car my ideal center 
control, so all the gear shifting is 
done by moving a handle only three 
inches in each of four directions. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 








REO MOTOR CAR CO., Lansing, Mich. 


guerre: 


The driver sits on the left-hand 
side, close to the cars he passes. 


I doubly heat my carburetor to 
deal with low-grade gasoline. I use 
a $75 magneto, on which you can 
start the car. 

I use wide, long springs, with 
seven leaves in them. And I use 
deep upholstering of genuine leath- 
er filled with the best curled hair. 


I finish the body with 17 coats. I 
use electric side lights, flush with 
the dash. 

Comfort and beauty mean much 
in a car and I spend a great deal to 
secure it. 


My Own Car 


would need to be built in this way, 
else I would not buy it. So I build 
in this way for those who buy from 
me. 

I could easily save at least $200 
by skimping on things like these. 
But men in time would lose their 
faith in me. 

So I cut my profits down to the 
lowest minimum, and sell a car 
such as I describe for $1,095. 

Write for our fall catalog and the 
name of our nearest dealer. 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 











Bodies Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 
edometer 


windshield, gas tank for headlights, spe and self-starter—all for $100 extra. 
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Thanksgiving. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower By B. F. M. Sours. 
Across the days now far awa) 
The golden sunbeams played. 
We sang and wrought, we slept and woke, 
And far the months have strayed. 
And over all the distances 
The sweet auroral streams 
Have flashed prismatic dreams of joy 
On morning's golden beams. 
The springtime sang her merry song 
Of bluebirds, rills and flowers; 
The month of May was bright and gay, 
More buoyant for the showers 
That came before the bow of peace, 
Then yielded to its sway; 
And then came summer, then the frosts, 
And red leaves flew away. 
And now the happy tale is done; 
Thanksgiving Day is here. 
The past is past; this day of days 
Is full of light and cheer. 
O Father, watching from the skies, 
Look down on us, we pray, 
And give thy kiss of love Divine 
On this Thanksgiving Day! 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
—_——o 
A VISIT TO GREEN’S FRUIT FARM. 
By C. A. Green. 

On September 3d, I rode out to our fruit 
farm as I learned that the fall apples were 
ripening and that the season for the sum- 
mer apples was closing. Frequent showers 
had occurred and this helped to make the 
fruit large and attractive. cannot 
remember when I have seen such large and 
uniformly beautiful specimens of apples 
as I saw on this visit. 

We have in our specimen orchard at 
Green’s Fruit Farm one hundred varieties 
of apples. A visit to this large collection 
must ever be of interest to the lover of 
fine fruits. It is one thing to see plates 
of fruit on the tables of an exhibition but 
entirely another thing to see the fruit 
growing on the trees. These plates of 
fruit at the fairs may represent exception- 
ally superior specimens, but as we see the 
fruit growing on the trees we learn pre- 
cisely how much of the fruit is perfect and 
how much inferior and can thus judge of 
the value of the fruits of certain varieties 
over other varieties. If we have a variety 
that produces fruit too small or too irregu- 
lar in shape to be marketed as first class 
fruit, we cannot recommend that variety 
for our locality as a profitable variety. 
But if nearly all of the specimens are 
large and fair we can more safely recom- 
mend that variety. 

General Grant crab is as yellow as gold 
and of good size. Fill Basket apple I 
secured about twenty years ago, having 
seen at the American Pomological Society 
meeting held at Rochester, N. Y., the first 
specimen of that apple, which I considered 
the largest apple I had ever seen. This 
variety is fruiting at Green’s farms this 
year and is a regular bearer of large showy 
fall apples of only moderate quality. 
Carolina Red June is a very handsome 
apple but too small, quality good. Red 
Bietigheimer is a large showy reddish fall 
apple of only moderate quality, very pro- 
ductive, and one of the show apples on 
our place. Ben Davis trees were filled 
with bright red apples of moderate size, 
nearly all marketable. 

The Banana apple, which has been 
grown at our fruit farms for thirty years, 
filled the trees completely and has more 
of a reddish blush on it than usual. This 
is of fine quality and one of our favorite 
apples and a long winter keeper. Wolf 
River is one of those hardy apples which 
succeed even in the northwest. This is 
one of our show apples, the trees being 
heavily laden with beautiful fruit, seem- 
ingly nearly all marketable. McMahon 
is another showy hardy apple almost 
white. We have the North Star apple, a 
winter variety, and another apple called 
the Star apple, a summer variety, which 
we think is one of the best summer apples, 
bright yellow in color, very large and very 
productive. 

Shiawasse Beauty is thought to be a 
seedling of Fameuse. The fruit is larger 
than Fameuse and more flatish, bright red 
on the sunny side and the fruit uniformly 
fair and marketable. This is one of our 
show apples this year, quality good and a 
desirable variety inevery respect. Walter 
Pease is a new apple with us, of good 
quality. Fanny is an early fall apple of 
good quality, red in color, attractive and 
productive. Longfield is another show 
apple at Green’s Farm, a hardy variety, 
thriving almost anywhere, always prolific, 
bearing every year. Wagener makes a 
good showing. It is claimed to be a 

seedling from Spy, which it somewhat 
resembles, a winter variety. Willow Twig 
is popular in some parts of the country 

















but is not successful at Green’s Fruit 
Farm, although it was bearing apples 


when I saw it. The same is true of Jona- 
than and Rome Beauty. 

Gloria Mundi is a rare apple of large 
size, greenish white in color, with a quince 
like flavor, very attractive to many people, 
an almost annual bearer. I consider this 
a valuable variety. Alexander is a hardy 
red fall apple of very large size, remark- 
ably showy, but not of high quality. 
Gilliflower, known as Sheep’s Nose, is 
bearing a full crop, but we do not consider 
it of great value or of high quality. North- 
western Greening made a great showing 
of an abundance of large apples, which 
might have been mistaken for Rhode 
Island Greening. It is among the hardiest 
of apples. Cooper’s Market presented one 
of the most beautiful sights I have seen in 
the way of apples in the orchard. Every 
apple was as red as the reddest rose and 
the trees were completely filled. It is of 
small size. Baxter apple was bearing a 
full crop. Gravenstein, that famous 
applé of the east, does not thrive remark- 
ably well with us. Ontario and the good 
old-fashioned Fall Pippin were bearing 
moderate crops, as was Jacob’s Sweet, a 
yellow western apple. Quebee Winter 
Sweet, also American Blush, were heavily 
laden with fine fruit. 

l‘found that the manager had some 
difficulty in deciding when to pick the 
various varieties of apples. He was 
picking some varieties which looked fit 
to be picked, but the seeds were white, 
indicating that they were not ready to 
harvest, but the foreman said. if a wind 
storm should come every apple would be 
blown off from these trees, therefore he 
was picking them on the day of my visit. 
Undoubtedly many varieties of apples 
and many other kinds of fruits are picked 
before they ripen, the result being im- 
paired quality. 

I have not room to mention more of the 
varieties of apples. The pear trees were 
not bearing as much fruit as ordinary 
though some of the varieties were bearing 
well, such as Anjou, Clapp’s Favorite, 
and others. Bartlett is a shy cropper this 
year in Western New York. The chestnut 
trees are not as heavily laden with nuts 
as usual. The grapes will not have such 
heavy crops as I have seen in previous 
years. 

0 


Western New York as a Peach Growing 
Center. 

It will surprise many to learn that peach 
growing is a great success in the vicinity 
of Rochester, N. Y. In former years it 
was held that peaches could not be grown 
successfully for market so far north as 
Rochester. This opinion was held by 
Western New York fruit growers, thus 
for twenty years peach growing was 
abandoned here. It was left for a practi- 
cal farmer, who had no experience in peach 
growing, to prove that peaches could be 
successfully grown here for market pur- 
poses even at a long distance from Lake 
Ontario. This farmer planted fifteen 
acres to peach trees. The land was located 
twenty miles from Lake Ontario on an 
elevated site. He reaped a fortune from 
this orchard as the fruit sold for remark- 
ably high prices. Now the shipment of 
peaches from two stations, Williamson 
and Pultneywille, on Sept. 24, 1912, 
amounts to about fourteen carloads per 
day. As this is only one little section of 
the peach growing zone in Western New 
York you can get some idea of the amount 
of the total daily shipments from the 
vicinity of Rochester. 

Peach growing in Connecticut has had 
similar experience to that of Western New 
York. It was not supposed that peaches 
could be grown successfully so far north as 
Connecticut, but Mr. Hale has proved 
that they can be grown there with profit. 
Mr. Hale purchased cheap land and 
planted hundreds of acres to peaches and 
has been successful. I do not mean by 
this that he gets a crop every year. This 
year I understand his peach orchards are 
not bearing fruit, but the peach section 
about Rochester within a radius of six 
to eight miles from the Lake Ontario shore 
seldom fails to bear full crops of large and 
delicious peaches. The abundance of 
peaches here this season has brought 
about lower prices than I can recall in 
recent years, fine peaches being retailed 
at 50 cents per basket. 

Elberta still retains:its prominence as a 
market peach here. It is unexcelled in 
its keeping qualifications. It has a tough 








skin, which makes it a good shipper. But 
many Early and Late Crawfords are 
grown, also many Early Rivers, Carman, 
Champion, Crosby and Niagara are 
planted successfully. 

The fact that peaches grown around 
Rochester, N. Y., are near such large 
cities as Buffalo, Syracuse, Utica, Albany, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, adds to the profits of peach 
growers here. It makes a vast difference 
whether peaches are grown within a few 
hundred miles of a good market or whether 
they have to be shipped a thousand miles 
or more. 

———0--— 

Why Don’t This Tree Bear Fruit? 

This question is asked by J. R. Gault of 
Michigan. I get many letters asking why 
a certain tree of many other fruitful trees, 
which tree is growing vigorously, does not 
bear fruit. The writers often ask if they 
should manure the soil about tree, or in 
other words enrich the ground about it, in 
order to make it more fruitful. This is 
precisely what should not be done, for in 
most instances the soil is already too 
fertile and the tree is growing too rapidly 
to be fruitful. 

Bear in mind that a rapid growing fruit 
tree is not inclined to bear much fruit. 
It is the slow growing tree that blossoms 
most freely and is most fruitful, although 
it may not bear as large and fine fruit as 
the more thrifty growing tree that bears 


fruit. Anything that retards growth tends_ 


to cause the tree to blossom and bear fruit 
more freely. If a rabbit gnaws a portion 
of the bark off of the trunk, or half the 
bark of the trunk is torn off in plowing or 
cultivating, that tree will blossom abund- 
antly and bear a large amount of inferior 
fruit the next season. Trees standing in 
sod will be retarded in growth by the sod 
and thus hastened into fruitfulness, but 
the fruit will not be so large and fine as it 
would be on cultivated ground. Some 
trees blossom freely yet bear in fruit. 
Such trees would probably be more fruit- 
ful if other trees of its kind stood near 
them to fertilize the blossoms with pollen. 











The upper photograph represents an apple picking 


scene in Western New York. In the lower photo- 
graph a traction engine, such as are used about 
Rochester, N. Y., for running threshing machines, 
is seen passing a thrifty orchard. At the moment 
the photograph was taken the engine was fitting the 
ground for sowing grain. 





The Magic of Manure. 

I saw today a man pitching into a 
manure spreader stable manure from a 
large pile in the field where it had lain 
until it was partially rotted and where it 
had been stirred several times with forks. 
I was interested and waited for the man to 
load his wheeled spreader, drawn by two 
horses, and saw him pass up and down 
through the field several times. This 
manure spreading machine is a modern 
device. It spreads the manure more 
evenly than any man can do the work, no 
matter how careful or experienced he may 
be. There was scarcely an inch of soil on 
the field that was not covered with a slight 
spread of manure, the machine covering 
about eight feet in width each time it 
crossed the field. 

But it would seem impossible that such 
a slight covering of manure should have 
as it does such marvelous effect upon the 
soil. This fertilizer really acts like magic. 
It is not alone the fertility which the 
manure contains which benefits the land. 
The manure helps to set at work bacteria 
in the soil thus in a measure inoculates 
the soil with helpful creatures that con- 
tinue their work. Turther than this, the 
manure tends to loosen the soil and to 
make it crumble easily under the plow 
and harrow. 

The successful farmer of the past has 
made the accumulation, protection and 
application of stable manure a special 
study. The poor improvident farmer 
allows half the value of his stable manure 
to waste by heating or by being leached 
by heavy storms, as may be seen by the 
colored streams of water running away 
from his barnyard. 

I have seen fields of grain and of grass 
where there were many green and luxur- 
iant patches scattered at intervals all 


over the field which would attract the 
attention of any observing person. These 
green and fertile patches were caused by 
the farmer’s leaving piles of manure 
scattered over the field as drawn from the 
stable or yard. If these piles are left 
during one good rain, much of the fertility 
will be washed into the soil and around 
the piles. But even if the manure jg 
scattered quickly after being placed jn 
the piles, more than the proper amount 
will be left where the pile was located 
thus the up-to-date farmer does not leaye 
manure in piles but spreads it from the 
wagon as fast as he draws it from the 
stable, if he has no manure spreader, 
—_—_————0---——_—_—- 
Other Fertilizers for the Farm, 


Nurserymen are compelled to hunt fo, 
manure in every available place, having 
wagons running over every part of each 
large city, taking it from private stables 
but they can never get enough. Nursery. 
men prize highly old sods and dig them 
up and place them in piles alternating 
with layers of stable manure. These piles 
are stacked about five feet high and left 
for several months or until Partially 
decayed, when they are turned over with 
forks, making a good compost for any- 
thing in the plant or tree line that may 
need fertilizing. I have never known 4 
farmer to make use of sods, but he might 
secure a large supply by digging up those 
along line fences or by the roadside, but | 
would not dig those along the road unless 
I replaced the sod with a new seeding 
after more careful grading. 

Recently much has been learned about 
securing nitrogen from the atmosphere. 
There 1s a vast supply of atmosphere 
hanging in the air over every farm. The 
question has been how to make this fertilj- 
zer available. I do not doubt that we are 
on the eve of remarkable discoveries jp 
this direction. 

Peculiar Experience with Pistillate 
Varieties of Strawberries. 

We have at Green’s Fruit Farm a re- 
markable pistillate or imperfect. blossom- 
ing variety of strawberry. As this 
variety was intended for propagation and 
not for fruit, no perfect blooming variety 
was planted near it or in the same field, 
and there were no strawberries in that 
locality, so far as I know, as this planta- 
tion is not in the main fruit farm. 

The plants blossomed marvelously 
showing great productiveness. When it 
same time for the fruit to ripen I was in- 
vited out to see the fruit, which on one 
end of each of two plantations, separated 
by about ten rods, was completely loaded 
down with large berries, whereas the other 
ends of these two plantations were equally 
full of defective berries scarcely worth 
picking. Here is evidence that bees or 
other insects were attracted to the straw- 
berry blossoms nearest their hives and 
that these bees succeeded in fertilizing 
the blossoms of the ends of the rows of 
the two plantations, but did not so fully 
fertilize the other parts of the rows, which 
were more distant. As I know of no 
plantation of strawberries in the neigh- 
borhood of my plantations I assume that 
these bees must have carried the pollen 
nearly a mile. 

Western New York Horticultural 

Society. 

The Fifty-Eighth Annual Meeting of 
the Western New York Horticultural 
Society will be held at Rochester, N. Y., 
December 11, 12 and 13. This society is 
famous all over this country and _ its 
meetings are attended by fruit growers 
from distant parts of the continent each 
year. Do not fail to be present. 

pa en Ye aibek BF 

‘‘We are drifting toward a paternal 
form of government.”’ said the economist. 
‘‘Pardon me if I correct you,’’ responded 
the member of the woman’s club, gently 
‘to be accurate you should say a maternal 
form of government.” 

——_V0--—- 
Danger in Using Soap. 

Dr. Mullowney does not refer merely 
to the bacteria left on the outside of the 
soap by those who use it. He says: 
‘‘No animal soap should be used in clean- 
ing milk cans or other receptacles for 
food, for the greater portion of such soaps 
are made from the carcasses of diseased 
animals which have been condemned by 
the government inspectors.”’ 

—_—— Oo" 

‘What did you say Bob Speer’s oldest 
boy is doing?’ “He's organizing the 
‘Society of Sons of Lame Ducks.’ ”’ 

——0 

Mrs. Gilcrest—Mr.: Miller is after find- 
ing out why his cow went dry. Miss 
Hogan—An’ phwat was it? Mrs. Gilerest 
—His boy Willie milked the poor creature 
with one of them new-fangled dust-suckin 
machines!’’ 


geheh See yes rae 

Green’s Fruit Grower mailed you post- 
paid Four Years for One Dollar. Sen 
us the Dollar. 
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CURE FOR HORSE DISEASE. 
London Veterinary Cables Directions 
to Nebraska Governor. 
Lincoln, Neb. Sept. 12.—Scores of sug 
estions regarding the epidemic which is 
killing hundreds of horses in this state 
and Kansas are coming to Governor 
Aldrich here. Among them is this cable 
from a London veterinary: 
“The same epidemic was in South Africa 
a year ago just as it is now ravaging 
Nebraska. It can be cured and prevented 
by not using grain and by feeding only 
aifalfa or wild hay grown in an altitude of 
more than 3,000 feet. The germ lives only 
in 2 damp climate and enters the horse’s 
system through the nose.” 


—_—™ 
His Bank. 
From the London Standard. 

While an Aberdeen pawnbroker was 
endeavoring to dispose of an old silk hat 
on Friday she discovered in the lining 
hank deposit receipts of £600. Fortunately 
the pawnbroker knew that the hat had 
belonged to a local gentleman who had 
died three years ago, and on communicat- 
ing with his representatives she was in- 
formed that the missing securities had 
been the subject of prolonged search and 
litigation. Their discovery cleared the 
deceased’s lawyers of a suspicion of 
carelessness. The deceased had been in 
the habit of using his hat as a bank. 

0 
Raise Farm Wages. 

“J would not reduce the wages of the 
organized city laborer; he gets none too 
much for what he does. But I would raise 
the wages of the farm laborer; he gets far 
too little. 

“But farming, they say, does not pay 
even now, when the low rates are paid for 
labor. If the rates were raised—’’ 

“The very raising of the rates would 
help to make it pay. It would raise the 
general intelligence of the men engaged, 
stop their exodus from farm to city, or 
offset it by an exodus from city back to 
farm, increase agricultural productivity, 
and bring prosperity back to the farm, 
and, far more important than that, insure 
the National prosperity. The existence 
of a nation depends, first of all, upon its 
food supply, and if the food supply is 
short the nonproducers in the cities will be 
the first to suffer from the shortage, the 
farmers be the last and suffer least. No 
step which State or Nation can take 
toward improvement of the farmers’ lot 
should be delayed an instant. When a 
nation helps its agriculturists, then that 
nation is most truly building toward its 
general prosperity.’’—R. A. Pierson, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, Albany, N. Y. 
Oo—-—- 

What Bird Slaughter Costs. 


Dr. William T. Hornaday, director of 
the New York Zoological Park, estimates 
that if the bird population of this country 
was as large to-day as it was sixty years 
ago it would mean a saving of $250,000,000 
to American farmers. says Democrat and 
Chronicle. There is a direct connection, 
in his opinion, between the multiplication 
of insect pests, which are among the 
gravest problems of modern agriculture, 
and the slaughter of migratory birds. In 
sixty years, he says, bird life in this 
country has dwindled 75 per cent. Thir- 
teen species of migratory birds have 
been entirely exterminated, and thirty 
more are traveling the same road. At 
this rate in twenty-five years there would 
be practically no so-called game birds, 
except those on game preserves. On the 
other hand, with sweeping national pro- 
tective laws, in five years the country 
would teem with bird life again. There 
is no use in Mourning now over the short- 
sightedness and folly that have wrought 
such havoc among feathered creatures. 
What remains for us to do is to check the 
slaughter and give nature an opportunity 
to repair the damage done in the past. 
| 0 peel 

Low Headed Trees in the Orchard. 

During these days when some advance- 
ment is being made in our orchards along 
more scientific lines, one often hears argu- 
ments against some of the things proposed 
and practiced by some of our best orchard- 
ists. One of these is against the low head- 
ing of fruit trees, says The Farmers’ 
Review. 

By a high headed tree we mean one 
Whose branches come out of the main 
trunk four or five feet above the ground, 
or, as the writer heard one man sxy, ‘“‘high 
enough so that you can get a horse close to 
the tree in cultivating.” By low headed 
trees we mean trees headed, near the 
ground, depending somewhat upon the 
variety. Peaches in one of our best peach 
growing sections are headed practically at 
the ground, while apples are headed from 
12 to 18 inches above. It is, of course, 
Possible to allow the fruit bearing wood on 
what was at first a low headed tree to be 
several feet from the original head, but 
with proper pruning from the start this 
trouble can be easily overcome. 

An apple tree that is headed high is, in 
ome respects for practical purposes, any- 
thing but high; for example, the chances 

















are that such a tree will have the lower 
branches, at least, growing at almost right 
angles to the trunk, or in other words, in 
a horizontal position. When such a tree is 
bearing a heavy load of fruit, these limbs 
will bend down and are very likely to 
break unless props are used. The use of 
props in an orchard is at best a sign of 
very poor orchard management in the 
pom, and should be avoided. It is possi- 

le to train the high headed tree so that 
the branches will have more of an upward 
growth, but it is a recognized fact that 
work done several feet from the ground is 
never as satisfactory as when done from a 
short ladder, or while standing on the 
ground, 

In alow headed, well trained and pruned 
tree we have all the essentials for a profit- 
able one, other things being right. We 
have a tree that is easily managed in 
regard to pruning, spraying, thinning and 
packing. Good eer for doing these 
things is always at a premium, and 
it goes without saying that the amount 
of time it takes for such an orchard is less 
than for a high headed one. In the second 
place it is a well-known fact that low 
headed trees are far less subject to sun 
scald than high headed ones. 

rincienae 


NEW WAY OF MAKING LAND FERTI- 
LIZER DISCOVERED. 


Preparation Will Cheapen Its Cost. 


An announcement of especial interest 
to farmers in that it may cheapen the cost 
of fertilizers was made here to-day by 
Professor Hofrat Bernthzen, an eminent 
German scientist, lecturing before the 
eighth International Chemical Congress. 
He explained that a system had been dis- 
covered for the synthetic, or artificial, 
manufacture of ammonia by uniting 
nitrogen and hydrogen. 

As ammonia is extensively used in the 
manufacture of ice and in the preparation 
of fertilizers, notably ammonium sulphate, 
Dr. Bernthzen predicted that its synthetic 
perparation was an important step for- 
ward in scientific achievement, inasmuch 
as its components—nitrogen and hydro- 
gen—may be obtained from water and air 
respectively at a negligible cost. 


ease 
FALL VS SPRING PLANTING. 


The Two Methods of Planting Apple 
Trees Compared—Fall Planting 
Has Advantages. 

At the close of the first season’s growth 
of the fall planted trees it was found that 
the average total length growth of all the 
new limbs on the autumn transplanted 
trees was 243.7 inches for each tree and 
that the average total length growth for 
the new limbs on the spring transplanted 
trees was only 124inches. In other words, 
the length growth made by the new limbs 
on the fall transplanted trees was almost 
double that made on the trees trans- 
planted in the spring. 
diameter growth of stem was taken about 
six inches above ground, so as to eliminate 
any irregularities which might possibly 
be due to the spreading of the stem near 
the root system. The autumn trans- 
planted trees had the larger diameter, 
averaging 13-16 of an inch. The aveiage 
diameter growth of the spring trans- 
planted trees was only 10-16 of an inch, a 
gain in diameter for the autumn trans- 
planted trees of about 30 per cent. While 
to the casual observer 3-16 of an inch 
difference in diameter might not be signifi- 
cant, it will be significant to experienced 
nurserymen who realize that even a very 
small gain in diameter growth or stock of 
the tree is a very important factor in 
securing a good tree. 

In comparing the pairs of trees it was 
observed that in only one instance did a 
spring-planted tree outgrow its mate 
which was planted in the fall. However, 
inasmuch as some of the trees at each 
transplanting made much larger growth 
than did others, it may readily be under- 
stood that accidental variation might be 
responsible for this spring-planted tree 
outgrowing its autumn-set mate. The 
measurements showing relative growth 
of these trees for the next season, 1910, 
showed less difference in the amount of 
their growth, but still left a wide margin 
in favor of the fall planted trees. 

FALL PLANTED BEST. 

In the second year, the total growth of 
limbs of the fall planted trees was 80 1-4 
inches, the total growth of the spring 
transplanted trees was 63 5-12 inches. It 
should be added that at the close of each 
season, both rows of-trees were pruned 
back, just as we would shape them for 
ordinary orchard poses. Naturally at 
the close of the first summer a larger 
growth would be removed from _ the 
autumn planted trees because their limbs 
were longer. The difference in the length 
and diameter of these autumn and spring 
planted trees was not the most significant 
point observed in comparative study of the 
two groups. 

This article was read by Prof. J. C. 
Whitten, Horticulturist of the Missouri 
Experiment Station, at the recent meeting 
of the American Association of Nursery- 
men in St. Louis. 
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Asbestos is a rock and, of course, everlasting. 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt is the same material that has withstood the severe duties of 
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There are buildings in all parts of the country where this roofing is still giving 
satisfactory service after more than a quarter-century of wear. 

Due to the non-conducting qualities of the Asbestos, this roofing keeps build- 
ings cooler in hot weather and warmer in cold weather. 
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And, with all these advantages, it costs less per year of service than any other 
roofing because it lasts longer and never needs to be coated or graveled. 
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There will NEVER be enough num- 
ber one appies—ALWAYS too many 
cider apples. Don't waste your time 
and your trees growing inferior grades. 
Use *‘Scalecide”’ the one sure spray for 
San Jose scale, and produce number 


one fruit. “‘Scalecide” is 100% efficient 

against scale and has marked fungi- 
cidal properties. Used by best orchard- 
ists the world over. Endorsed by Ex. 


periment Stations. Our SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT furnishes everything 
for the orchard, Write today to Dept. 
F for new booklet—“Pratt’s Hand- 
book for Fruit Growers” and “Scale- 
cide the T- s . Roth free. 
B. G. PRATT COMPANY 
50 Church Street New York City 
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: Just out. one 
Patented. New Useful Combination, 
Low priced. Agents aroused. Sales easy. Every home needs 
tools. Here are 15 toolsin one. Essex, Co., N. Y. agent sold 100 
first few days. Mechanic in shop sold 50 to fellow workmen. 
Big snap to hustlers. Just write a postal—say: Give me special 
confidential terms. Ten-inch ssmple free if you mean business. 
THOMAS MFG. CO.,5770 Wayne Street, DAYTON, OHIO 













—Harvesting and Marketing. 
(Continued from October Issue.) 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Geo. 
H. West, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


This theme might have been properly 
labeled ‘“The Fool’s Progress’’but happily 
some people can learn things when a house 
falls on them. I had two orchards fall 
on me and have come out of the debris 
with shattered nerves but with one eye 
open anyhow and am seeing things. 

Soloman was a wise man. He had much 
domestic experience and knew of the 
apple. Speaking of the apple tree among 
the trees of the wood hc says: “‘I sat down 
under his shadow with great delight and 
his fruit was sweet to my taste.’’ Later 
he says: ‘‘Comfort me with apples for I 
am sick of love.’’? Long before one’s 
orchard becomes a source of income to 
your tired soul and body and empty 
pocket the grower may well revise this 
saying and cry out “Comfort me with 
love for I am sick of apples.” 

The Lord loves a good fighter and eter- 
nal vigilance brings many things beside 
liberty. The apple grower fights from 
start to finish and well earns his profits. 
Who can say the limit is yet reached on 
the net profits from a matured apple 
orchard under the added wisdom of the 
years yet before us. 

Probably it costs on the average twenty 
cents a box to grow apples and forty cents 
more for harvesting, boxing and market- 
ing—say sixty cents per box total. Per- 
haps $1.60 per box is a fair average price 
for Jonathan and Winesaps and $1.25 for 
the Missouri Pippin and $1.00 for Ben 
Davis, carload lots, net, f.o.b. our sta- 
tions. The margins show what to grow. 

We have lost many trees by our own 
men leaving them in the original nursery 
bundies and heeling them in instead of 
opening and spreading them out, and also 





heeling them in pits with upright instead 
or sicping sides. In both cases they get 
air and dry out. Much of our irrigated 
orchard lands have become heavy and 
somewhat alkaline and we have lost other 
young trees by hand watering from wells 
that were strongly alkaline. In re-plant- 
ing hereafter we plan to put a shovel or 
two of clear sand around every young 
tree’s roots. 

Every year we lose young trees from 
girdling by the rabbits. We have tried 
blood on the tree trunks and abandoned 
it—then axle grease was used—it kept off 
the rabbits but drew the heat, dried up 
thesap and killed the trees. For years now 
we have wrapped the young trees with 
strong paper with ample soda ash in its 
composition. No doubt you all know the 
cut of this paper and how it is wrapped 
around the small trees so the winds do not 
unfold it, the final wrap or end of the 
paper coming to the center of the tree 
trunk and being tied with one cotton 
string. We leave these papers on to pre- 
vent sun scald also. We believe in cross- 
fertilization and our largest crop of apples 
was one year when we had one hundred 
hives of fies in the larger orchard. We 
now have two hundred hives on one 
orchard and the same number near the 
other one. 

OUR SYSTEM OF PRUNING. 
We use what may be called the open 
system in pruning, taking out the centers 
of the young trees and where older orch- 
ards are acquired doing the same thing so 
far as ensuring symmetry and balance to 
the trees will permit. Under this system 
the trees bend every way from the center 
easily carrying their fruit. We use no 
props and rarely find alimb broken. Most 
of our apples are picked from the ground 
rarely using any save six foot ladders. 
This plan of growing apple trees we find 
in every way best for pollination, air 
drainage, pruning, spraying and harvest- 








| WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
your occupation, I will teach you the Real 
Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
YW Representative of my Company in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of your own, 
d help you make big money at once. 








Unusual opportunity for men without 
Capitas to become independent for life. 
Valuable Book and full particulars FREE. 
Write toda>. 
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Don’t Cut Out AeGee east ror 
ABSORBINE ee 


will remove them and leave no 
blemishes. Cures any puff or 
swelling. Does not blister or 
remove the hair. Horse can be 
worked. §2.00 per bottle delivered. 
Book_6_E free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., liniment 
for mankind. For Boils, Bruises, 
Old Sores, Swellings, Goitre, Varicose 
Veins, Varicosities. Allays Pain. 
and ® a bottle at druggists or delivered, 


Price 
Will tell more if you write. Manufactured only by 















W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F..11 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


ing. The low spreading trees catch little 
wind and we have few wind falls. We 
use the Bishop sacos with removable 
blades and the hand pruners with remov- 
able shear keeping extra blades and shears 
on hand. We have used the twenty-four 
inch clipper and Faulkner shears and 
many cheaper kinds but prefer the Clyde 
—the larger size with lever cutting an 
one and one-half inch limb easily and 
smoothly. Rubbing off the small green 
water sprouts or suckers in July by hand 
greatly lessens the cost of pruning later. 
Also cutting the ground suckers right 
back to the root or tree trunk prevents 
their growing again. Our orchards are 
forty acres, some two miles from a railway 
with about 1,500 bearing apple trees of 
which 950 are Winesaps, the other twenty 
acre orchard is some four miles away 
having about 1,100 bearing apple trees of 
several kinds. Headquarters are at the 
larger orchard so its expenses are less 
usually per acre than the more distant 
one. 

The cost of last pruning the larger 
orchard was 13.9 cents per tree or $5.21 
per acre. For the smaller orchard it cost 
11.5 cents per tree or $6.40 per acre. The 
trees are mostly fourteen years old in the 
larger orchard and thirteen years in the 








smaller one. 


Morley hand spray pump with two 
lines of one-half inch hose for the two 
orchards using five oil barrels to a wagon 
with removable cover to which the pump. 
is attached. We prefer the Friend angle 
nozzle. As our trees are of low spreadin 
growth we spray entirely from the groun 
using ten foot rods. Our hose is in about 
fifty foot lengths and we spray entirely 
around three trees on each side of the 
wagon, at each stop completing two rows 
when we reach the end. ‘Our tree rows 
are thirty feet apart and the trees in rows 
are twenty feet apart in one orchard and 
fifteen feet apart in the other. We keep 
ample extras on hand, such as hose coup- 
lings, washers, spray nozzles,pump valves, 
screens, etc. For years we used Swifts 
Arsenate of lead but this year used 
Reynolds-Devoe and Sherwin-Williams— 
all proved good. Years ago we paid fifteen 
cents per pound for arsenate, this year 
eight and one-half to nine cents per pound 
f.o.b. our station. We used two pounds 
of arsenate to a barrel of water (say forty- 
five gallons) on first spraying in early 
May, and one and one-half pounds per 
barrel for second spraying about August 
Ist. On first spraying of the forty acres 
it cost 2.8 cents per trees for arsenate and 
8.8 cents for labor or 11.1 cents per tree 
total. Per acre it cost $1.05 for arsenate 
and $3.11 for labor or a total $4.16 per 
acre. The second time on the forty with 
the finer spray cost .04 cents per tree for 
arsenate and 2.2 cents for labor or 2.6 
cents per tree total. Per acre it cost 16 
cents for arsenate and 88 cents for labor 
or $1.04 per acre. We used seven gallons 
per tree on first spraying and one gallon 
per tree the last time. 
THE COST OF SPRAYING. 

Spraying the twenty acre tract the first 
time cost 1.4 cents for arsenate and 4.4 
cents for labor or a total of 5.8 cents per 
tree. Per acre it cost 80 cents for arsenate 
and $2.47 for labor or $3.27 per acre total. 
We used 3.3 gallons of spray liquid per 
tree this time. The second spraying cost 
for arsenate .09 cents and for labor 2.6 
cents or a total of 3.5 cents per tree. Per 
acre it cost 28 cents for arsenate and $1.10 
for labor or $1.38 total. This time we used 
1.5 gallons per tree. Fearing delays in 
covering both orchards of sixty acres with 
one hand pump at first spraying, we useda 
second wagon with five barrels which were 
filled with arsenate mixture, the full wagon 
replacing the empty one right onthe spot, 
so that the spray pump and spraying was 
kept constantly going, each man running a 
spray line pumping in turn. We had less 
than one per cent. wormy apples this year 
cut of the 8,520 boxes. 

—_—_——_—_ 

An orchard has a relation to mankind, 
and readily connects itself with matters 
of the heart. The trees possess a domestic 
character. They have lost the wild 
nature of their forests kindred, and have 
grown humanized by receiving the care of 
man as well as contributing to his wants. 
There is so much individuality of char- 
acter too among apie trees that it gives 
them an additional claim to be the object 
of human interest. One is harsh and 
crabbed in his manifestation, another 
gives us fruit as mild as charity. One is 
churlish and illiberal, evidently grudging 
the few apples that it bears, another ex- 
hausts itself in free-hearted benevolence. 
And what is more melancholy than the 
old apple trees that linger about the spot 
where once stood a homestead, but where 
there is now only a ruined chimney rising 
out of a grassy and weed-grown cellar? 
They offer their fruit to every way-farer— 
apples that are bitter sweet with the 
moral of time’s vicissitude.—Hawthorne. 

—_———_ O-" 

In some sections the transformation 
has been marvelous. For instance, in 
Oklahoma City, where seventeen years 
ago not a white man had foothold, a 
population of 50,000 now possesses every 
modern appliance for ease and comfort. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_OOCOC 


Epigrams by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wilson. 

“The producers of the soil are the 
nation’s jury, when questions of public 
policy are to be settled.” 

‘‘When the professions need quiet nerves 
and capacity for study and strain, the 
farmer is in request.” 

‘“‘As a people, we are quite successful 
in governing in the country; the city 
perplexes.”’ 

“Good farming is the basis of bank ac- 
counts in our country.’’ 

“Fill the pupils’ stomach before you 
teach altruism, and see that the teacher 
has had beefsteak for breakfast.’’ 

These were a few of the epigrammatic 
remarks of the President’s official farmer, 
Secretary Wilson of the department of 
agriculture, in his address here to-day on 
the occasion of the semi-centennial cele- 
bration of the founding of agricultural 
colleges in the United States. 

‘We must not be content with research 
work that hits nothing,’’ Wilson said: 
“that is not applied to something; that 
helps no farmer or handler of crops. We 


at the ends of our rainbows. 

“Our farmers are experts in managi 
fine machinery, and the crops grown b 
one man’s efforts are astonishing. Feo 
of the immigrants coming to our count 
do the work required on the farm. v 

“The farmer is in request when the army 
and the navy are to be recruited, when the 
city is to be reinforced; when capital and 
labor take their dispute to the polls: 
when public men are to be weighec, and 
when the nation settles great questions 
at the ballot box. 

“One of the most praiseworthy lines of 
work being done at our agricultural eo}. 
leges is the training of young women jn 
what pertains to themselves and others 
including domest*; economy, sanitation’ 
nutrition, ventil: ion and correct living’ 
resulting in the American 
unequaled, pertect.’’ 

———-0o--" 


Beethoven, the great German composer 
was passionately fond of the country 
says Southern Fruit Grower. In writing 
to a friend, he said: “I am convince 
that no one loves country life as I do 
Every. tree, every shrub seems to under. 
_ my mute appeals and responds to 
them.”’ 


girl, unique, 


—_——o—-—__—~> 
Woman Worship in The North. 


James Oliver Curwood, author of “The 
Flower of the North,”’ tells the following 
story about men to be found in the coun. 
try about Hudson Bay, where the scene 
of his story is laid: “I was at Pringe 
Albert,”’ he says, “‘sitting on the veranda 
of the little old Windsor Hotel, facing the 
Saskatchewan. During the few days 
previous a number of factors, trapper, 
and half-breed canoemen had come down 
from the North. One of these men had 
not been down to the edge of civilizatign 
for seven years. Three of the others had 
not been down in two, and this was the 
annual trip of the other eight—for there 
were just eighteen of us sitting there 
together. We were smoking and talking 
when a young woman turned up the nar- 
row walk leading to the veranda, Im- 
mediately every voice was hushed, and 
as the woman came up the steps those 
twelve roughly clad men of the wilderness 
rose to their feet to a man, each holding 
his cap in his hand. Thus they stood, 
silent and with bowed heads, until the 
young women had — into the hotel. 
It was the most beautiful tribute to 
womanhood I had ever seen. And I, the 
man from civilization, was the only one 
who remained sitting, with my hat still 
on my head!’’—Literary Gossip. 

—_——?O-—™ 
Be Merciful. 


Were the humane societies to send rep- 
resentatives through the country dis- 
tricts they would find many cases requiring 
their attention, and the enforced improve- 
ments would greatly benefit the owners of 
the stock, says Practical Farmer. Horses, 
sore, collar galled, thin, etc., protected 
from abuse by city regulations, are sold 
into the country, where they can be 
‘worn out,’’ usually without interference. 
Men quench their own thirst many times 
during a half day in the field, but very 
few think to water their team until quit- 
ting time. 

The cow is allowed to see her calf 
dragged roughly away, and when the 
nervous anguish affects the milk flow, she 
is accused of “holding up her milk,” 
which she can no more do than she can 
stop her blood eirculating. She is evea 
punished for this sometimes. 

And one who lets a cow go beyond the 
milking hour until her every nerve 1s 
a tingle with the torturing pain of the 
swollen udder—well, he should receive 
punishment other than an abbreviated 
cream check. J 

No thought of personal inconvenience 
or mistaken neighborly loyalty should 
prevent one entering a complaint to the 
proper authorities in behalf of a suffering 
dumb creature. 


a en 
Not So Difficult. 

“‘How did he manage to escape from the 
penitentiary? I thought it was well nigh 
impossible.’’ a 

“Well he figured it out on scientific 
lines. Somebody smuggled him a pair of 
trunks, and after he got out side every- 
body thought he was running a Mara 
thon.’’—Kansas City Journal. 


——o-—-_—_——~" 
Had He Tried. 

In a recent debate at the Wichita (Kan.) 
high school woman suffrage was under 
discussion. 

“Tt, would be unwise to give woman the 
ballot,’”’ declared a budding Daniel Web- 
ster. ‘Woman could not be relied upon 
to exercise good “judgment in voting. 
She changes her mind far too often.” 

The next speaker was a young lady. 
She arose and cast a pitying glance at her 
opponent, who had just left the floor. 

‘I would like to ask my honorable 
opponent,” she cooea sweetly, “‘if he ever 
tried to change a woman’s mind once it 
was made up?” 
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APPLE BUTTER AS AN OUTLET FOR 
WASTE FRUIT. 

The above photograph, somewhat 
plurred, represents a load of second class 
apples delivered at the apple butter 
factory and steam cider and jell works of 
David W. Eby of Edwardsburg, Mich., a 
subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower. This 
joad contained 250 bushels and weighed 
61-4 tons. The load was drawn by four 
horses and made 923 gallons of apple 

tter. 
oe feel indlined to smack my lips at the 
thought of the apple butter my mother 
used to make on the homestead farm when 
I was a boy. It was indeed a delightful 
sauce and highly appetizing as well as 
nourishing and healthful, having just the 
right degree of acidity. Of late years we 
hear less and see less of apple butter, 

robably owing to the fact that there are 
ow now living who can make a first class 
article. I assume that our friend Eby 
makes a good article, otherwise his neigh- 
bors would not be delivering 250 bushel 
loads of fruit at his warehouse. 

Outlets for second class apples and 
windfalls. are greatly needed in this 
country today. ‘There are plenty of 

ople to consume apple butter, apple 
jelly and other similar eatables, providing 
they are well prepared and placed on sale 
where the consumers can get them at a 
reasonable price. In other words, these 
products are wanted but the present dis- 
tribution is defective. ; 

Supposing our friend Eby should ship a 
carload of his apple butter to Lawrence, 
Mass., where there are ages 30,000 
workers in the cotton mills, and should 
send with this carload of apple butter 
competent men to halt these factory 
workers on their way home from the fac- 
tories in the afternoon and offer them a 
can embracing several quarts at a low 
price, having cans opened so that the 


ern fruit grower depends, could be sup- 
plied much nearer with just as good fruit 
in just as attractive packages and with a 
great saving in the expense of handling 
and freight. 

I have had some correspondence with 
growers in Virginia, which state seems to 
be paying attention to up-to-date methods 


but I should like to know more about con-| / 


ditions in the New England states and in 
New York, where I used to live. 

Would it be possible for a man of my 
experience and knowledge in this business 
to obtain remunerative employment with 


the more progressive growers and asso- 


ciations until I could look the ground 
over and decide upon a suitable location? 
Also, are the chances to pick up an old 
farm suitable for orcharding in a good 
locality cheap—what they were some 
years ago? 

I see no logical reason why some of the 
millions sent West each year for fruit 
should not be spent nearer the large 
markets which alone are responsible for 
the profits and high prices of fruit lands 
throughout this section, and at the same 
time build up a very desirable class of 
land dwellers. 

I would very much appreciate a letter 
from you regarding your views upon the 
future of fancy fruit growing in that 
section of the country.—N. W. VanCleve, 
Wash, 


—__=$—°—————— 
A Test in Courtesy. 

“Tn banking, as in personal finance,’’ 
remarked a suburban banker the other 
day, ‘‘the old adage, “Take care of the 
pennies and the dollars will take care of 
themselves,’ holds good. Just to illustrate 
I’ve been a banker for thirty years. 
Courtesy made my success largely. A 
couple of years ago a woman whose 
brothers were depositors with us dropped 
in to see me and said she wanted to open 














product could be tested. If one carload 
could be sold to these hungry men and 
women it would make a market for hun- 
dreds of carloads in years to come. 

Butter from cream is almost too high in 
price to be thought of by the workers in 
the cotton mills, who receive small wages. 
This apple butter could take the place of 
real butter and might be considered a 
refreshing change. There are many ways 
in which a shrewd business man could 
introduce apple butter or apple jelly to 
the workers of the large manufacturing 
towns of the eastern states and in the 
mining camps of the great west and middle 
west. 

Green’s Fruit Grower desires to impress 
upon the people of this country the fact 
that distribution of fruit products is yet 
inits infancy. Some are talking about the 
possibility of a surplus of apples, pears, 
peaches, grapes and berries, but if these 
delightful products were distributed as 
they might be it would be found that there 
is not half enough produced to supply the 
demand. 

-——_0--_—-_— 
Our Washington Letter. 

Chas. A. Green, Editor of Green’s Fruit 
Grower:—I have had several years of 
fruit growing in this state and have a 
pretty thorough knowledge of the busi- 
ness from the choice of soils and ex- 
posures to the latest and most approved 
methods of packing and handling of the 
matured fruits. 

This is a wonderfully productive coun- 
try and grows fine fruits, but there are 
Many things associated with rural life 
here which are not congenial to us and I 
am thinking very strongly of selling my 
60-acre fruit ranch at returning Spast 
and continuing in the same line. 

With the knowledge I have gained 
through my five years experience here I 
am convinced that if the same attention 
Were given to orchard work in fruit sec- 
tions of the East, that is given here and 
the same advanced methods in grading 
and packing followed, that the great 
markets of the East upon which the West- 


an account. I arranged everything and 
then asked how much her initial deposit 
would be. When she said $5 I never 
yma I took it. Two days later she 

eposited $15,000. That account has never 
averaged less than $5,000 from that day. 
See what she was up to? She wanted to 
know how courteously small depositors 
were treated.’’—New York Tribune, 


—_—0—-——_—_ 

One French scientist is endeavoring 
to bring about a sleeping reform which 
threatens to displace the pillow. He says 
if the pillow is to be used at all it should 
be placed under the feet. Nightmare and 
insomnia will be avoided in this manner, 
he claims, 


—_9—_—_ 

Homeliness is a virtue that only pretty 
girls can appreciate. 

A girl can’t fool a man by talking 
like a middle-aged woman. 

No, Alonza, a corner in the market 
isn’t necessarily a square one. 

The girl who marries her ideal gen- 
erally lives to realize that she didn’t. 

Even if a woman has naturally curly 
hair she can always find something 
else to worry about. 

Women, as a rule, have poor heads 
for mathematics, but they try awfully 
hard to make their own figures count. 

-__—O-——— 

For rose bugs on roses, spray with 
arsenate of lead, in the proportion of 
one pound of the poison to ten gallons of 
water, before the flowers open. The rose 
responds to heavy feeding with liquid 
fertilizer. The soil, too, in which it 
grows can scarcely be made too rich. 





O————_ 

A cheap and small water garden can 
be made by sinking a tub or half a barrel 
in the earth. A permanent one can be 
made - making an excavation the shape 
of a tub, four or five inches deeper and 
larger all around, and lining with concrete, 
using the tub for a form. The tub may 
be removed without injury when the con- 
crete hardens. One may be made rect- 
angular in shape in the same manner by 
using a wooden box for a form. 
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AProverb of Bell Service 


Once upon a time there dwelt 
on the banks of the holy river 
Ganges a great sage, by name 
Vishnu-sarman. 


For one man to bring seven 
million persons together so that he 
could talk with whom he chose 
would be almost as difficult as to 
carpet the whole earth with leather. 
He would be hampered by the 
multitude. There would not be 
elbow room for anybody. 


When King Sudarsana ap- 
pealed to the wise men to instruct 
his wayward sons, Vishnu-sarman 
undertook the task, teaching the 


princes by means of fables and For one man to visit and talk 


pre with acomparatively small number 
Among his philosophical sayings of distant persons would be a 
was this: tedious, discouraging and almost 


“To one whose foot is covered impossible task. 


with a shoe, the earth appears ail 


carpeted with leather.’ But with the Bell System pro- 


viding Universal Service the old 


This parable of sixteen hundred proverb may be changed to read: 


years ago, which applied to walk- 
ing, applies today to talking. It 
explains the necessity of one tele- 
phone system. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 


A Beautiful Nut Pick Set 


This is both a useful and an ele- 
gant premium. The set consists of 
a handsome and strong nut cracker 
and six individual nut picks, all in @ 
neat and durable case. Both the nut 

. cracker and the nut picks are made 
of the very best steel, ane beautifully 
YS designed and heavily plated. They 
: will be a real delight to youand your 
guests. The handles of the nut picks 
are made in a pretty design, while 
the points are highly polished. The 
nut cracker is of a design correspond- 
ing to the nut picks and is made for 
good strong service. Aset should be 
in every home. Of course you want 
one. 
How to get oneof these Beauti- 
ful Sets: Send us four new sub- 
scribers to Green’s Fruit Grower at 
the special low price 35 cents each 
r year and we will send x the 
ut Pick Set charges prepaid. 


Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 


To one who has a Bell Telephone 
at his lips, the whole nation is 
within speaking distance. 
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Corrugated Paper 


CUSHION 


For Packing Apples 


Keep the fruit unbruised so that apples are delivered as round and solid as 


the day they were packed. Their use is an evidence of careful packing which 
commends your fruit to the trade and their cost is so low that every packer should 
at least investigate. Standard discs 164 inch diameter. Discs and sheets 
cut to order in any size. Write us. 


. THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Scientific 
tillage makes 
large crops 

almost certain, You 
can grow bumpercrops 
every year by using 









-fn4 
DovBLE ACTION HARROWS. 
They are intensive tillers— They 
are makers ofbumper crops. This is because they pulverize the 
soil finer than other harrows. Let us tell you how they do it. 
Ask your dealerto show you a CUTAWAY, Writeus for Catalog. 
Cutaway Harrow Co., 865 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 
Makers of the original CLARK double action harrows 
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Our1913 yodel Machine saws faster, runs easier and will 
tast lorger than ever. Adjusted in a minute to suita 2 
year-old boy or strongest man. Ask for catalog NoM27 
and low price. First order gets agency : 

Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Il. 




















Q) FARM DEPARTMENT 





Advice to Poets. 


The trouble with most poetry is that it 
is not poetry but simply rhymes and 
verses, the ideas in which might better be 
expressed in prose. If you wish to learn 
the kind of poetry that our Editor is 
pleased with, read the following, which is 
Japan’s anthem to her dead emperor, from 
London Chronicle. 

Until this grain of sand, 
Tossed by each wavelet’s freak 
Grow to a cloud-girt peak 

Towering above the land; 

Until the dewy flake 
Beading this blossom’s gold 

Swell to a mighty lake— 

Age upon age untold 
Joy to joy manifold 
Add for our Sovereign’s sake. 
Oo 








For Better Crops. 

This year the acres have smiled. From 
Texas to_the Saskatchewan, from Port- 
land in Maine to Portland in Oregon, 
comes the general jubilation that “‘times 
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pleasant, permanent and profitable agency; 
work! We offera position as exclusive dis- 
tributing salesman either all or spare time} 
for the Automatie Combination Tool, a Fence 
Builders Device,Post Puller, Lifting and Pull4 
ing Jack, Wire Stretcher,Wrench, etc. Used 
by Contractors,Teamsters.Farmers,Factories| 
nd others. Weighs 24 lbs.,lifts or pulls 3 tons, 
Write for offer and county desired. 
UTOMATIC JACK CO., Box127, Bloomfi 


IDER, 


MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
PRESS CO., 
3:7 West Water 8t., 
SYRACUSE, KH, ¥. 


















MAKE BIG PAY DRILLING 
wis WATER WELLS 


Our Free Drillers’ Book, with 
catalog of Kerstone Drills, tells 
B how. Many sizes ; traction and i 
portable. Easy terms. Tlese ' 
Machines make good anywhere. 


Keystone Weil Digger Co., 
Beaver Falls, Pa, 








|is breaking all records. 








SAVE ROOFING MONEY 
and Share in Our Profits! 


jae Pre 





















Lowest ces! Quality that none can beat! 
Listen! 20 great factories have united tocut prices 
No money in advance. No risk. For any building use 

PHALT ROOF! 
UNI i 0 ber, flint, gravel, slate, 
shingles, etc. Don’t buy 
Thousand Bargains, Samples and 61.00 Profit 
Sharing Carsiteste an. FREE! Investigate! 
ov roofing dollars for thousands 
C7 <« of others! Let us 

THE UNITED 
FACTORIES CO., 

De a-1 


red Roofing! Any kind you want! = 
and divide their profits with you. No middlemen. 
AS NG 
Made in all styles, rub- 
a dollar’s worth till you get our Book of a 
\ as il postal today. We have saved 
save you money. 
pt. 
WR Cleveland, 
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DONT PAY TWO PRICES 


Save 88.00 to 822.00 on 


Hoosier Heaters 
and Ranges 


Why not buy the Best when you 
can buy them at such low unheard- 
of Factory Prices. Our new im- 
provements absolutely surpass 
anything ever produced. Save 
enough on a single stove to buy 
our winter’s fuel. Thirty Days 
‘ore 
today for 

catalog and prices. 








rge free 
SteveCo., 213 Sta.eSt., Marion, Ind. 


are good.’’ The hay crop yield per acre 
Corn is proving 
its right to be called King; oats are 
solving the cost-of-living problem for the 
horse, and the golden wheatfields are 
gladdening the heart of man. Such joyous 
abundance presages good times to the 
farmers, good sales to the salesmen, good 
credits to the creditman, good collections, 
and good will, says Harvester World. 

This prosperity is the more pronounced 
as it follows the wake of dolorous prophe- 
cies. There had been no gloomier outlook 
for years than faced the greater part of 
agricultural America after the early 
thaws of last spring. It is true there had 
been plenty of rain in the dry territories 
but there had also been too much zero 
weather elsewhere. This autumn, how- 
ever, brings with it the silver lining, not 
only of the cloud but of the pocketbook. 
There is, however, a streak of leaden gray 
running up and down and acr °s the other- 
wise cheerful outlook. This onrush of 
plenty found those who were to receive it, 
in a State of more or less unpreparedness. 
The farmer early decided that he would 
need but few machines and but little 
twine; the dealer agreed with the farmer 
and held off: the salesman agreed with 
the dealer and held off. This left the 
manufacturing companies the entire bag 
to bold. 





O---— 
Home Supply of Fruits. 

We have often expressed the opinion 
that not enough attention is given to the 
home orchard by our general farmers and 
ranchmen says, Field and Farm. While 
the starting and maintaining of an orchard 
requires much care and work, and while 
it is thought by some that it is better and 
cheaper to buy the family supply of fruit, 
yet no ranch home is complete without an 
orchard and garden and probably no 
family in a rural community will have a 
desirable amount of fruit unless they grow 
it themselves. An average family orchard 
with proper care will produce enough fruit 
for ten families instead of one. For a 
family of six or eight two early, three fall, 
two early winter and five or six long- 
keepers ought to be sufficient apples and a 
similar number of trees should be set of 
the plum, peach, pear and cherry so as to 
space out the season and furnish a good 
variety for preserving purposes. 

——(O-—_—" 
Two American A¢griculturist Notes. 
Pick grapes, if possible, during the heat 
of the day, for then the stems are less 
brittle and fewer berries will split and be 
torn from the bunches. Never pick them 
after a rain and before the bunches have 
dried out, if you can avoid it, for that 
tends to cause the fruit to mold badly. 
One of the best methods to take care of 
the steel plow is to grease the mold board, 
share pee land slide just as soon as the 
plowing is done. Leaving a highly pol- 
ished surface exposed to the weather for 
one night starts a rust. Paint must be 
scraped off with some sharp instrument, 
while grease can be wiped off with a cloth, 
or not infrequently the farmer can hitch 
to the plow without touching the share, 
the dirt pushing off the grease. Paint isa 
good preservative of wood, but should not 
be applied to metal which has wearing or 
bearing surfaces. 

—_———_0-—__—""" 

How to Pet a Horse. 

‘“‘Not many people know how to pet a 
horse from the horse’s standpoint, at any 
rate,” said atrainer. ‘Every nice-looking 
horse comes in for a good deal of petting. 
Hitch a fine horse close to the curb and 
you'll find that half the men, women and 
children who go by will stop for a minute, 
say ‘Nice horsey,’ and give him en affec- 
tionate pat or two. ne 
“The trouble is they don’t pat him in 
the right place. If you want to make a 








horse think he is in the seventh heaven, 
rub over his eyes. Next to that form of 
endearment a horse likes to be rubbed 
right up between the ears. In petting 
horses most people slight those nerve- 
centres. They stroke the horse’s nose. 
While a well-behaved horse will accept 
the nasal caress complacently, he would 
much prefer that nice, soothing touch 
applied to the eyelids. Once in a while 
@ person comes along who really does 
know how to pet a horse. Nine times out 
of ten that man was brought up in the 
country among horses and learned when 
a boy their peculiar ways.’’—From Ameri- 
can Boy. 





O-—----—- 

Ol’ Mistah Buzzard Tells a Story. 

All the little people of the Green 
Meadows and the Green Forest had 
learned that the big black bird which 
they had watched sailing and sailing high 
in the blue, blue sky was not a hawk at all 
but Ol’ Mistah Buzzard,a friend of Une’ 
Billy Possum, who had come up from 
’way down south. And when they learned 
this there was great rejoicing, for Une’ 
Billy Possum had said that Ol’ Mistah 
Buzzard never harms any one. 

So all the little meadow and forest 
people hurried over to the tall dead tree 
in the Green Forest where Ol’ Mistah 
Buzzard delighted to sit, and all were 
very polite to him, especially the little 
ones, who had been most frightened when 
they mistook him for a hawk sailing in 
the blue, blue sky. 

Une’ Billy Possum introduced each one 
as he arrived, and each hastened to tell Ol’ 
Mistah Buzzard how glad they all were to 
welcome him to the Green Meadows and 
the Green Forest. Ol’ Mistah Buzzard 
was quite as polite as they were, and 
bowed his wrinkled, bald head to this one 
and to that one in a very grand way. As 
usual, Peter Rabbit was brimming over 
with curiosity, and he could hardly wait 
to be introduced before he began to ask 
questions. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Buzzard, but 
will you tell us if you are very, very old?”’ 
asked Peter. 

Ol’ Mistah Buzzard gave Peter a funny 
sidelong glance as he replied: 

‘‘Ah reckon Ah’m right smart old, Brer 
Rabbit; Ah reckon Ah’m right smart old, 
and yet Ah might be older; yes, sah, Ah 
sho’ly might be older. Why do yo’ ask, 
Brer Rabbit?”’ 

Peter looked a little bit foolish and 
hesitated a minute before he replied in 
a very low voice: 

‘“‘Because I thought only very, very old 
people ever have bald heads.”’ 

Ol’ Mistah Buzzard threw back his head 
and laughed and laughed, fit to kill him- 
self. ‘Ha, ha, ha, ha!’ laughed OI 
Mistah Buzzard; and because it seemed 
to tickle him so everybody else began to 
laugh, too. Even Peter laughed, al- 
though he felt very uncomfortable, for 
it seemed as if they were laughing at him. 

‘Ah reckon, Brer Rabitt, yo, all doan 
know much about mah family. Ah reckon 
yo’ all done live so long up no’th yo’ done 
got to thinking that no one who lives any- 
where else is of much account—just po’ 
trash. Isn’t that so, Brer Rabbit?’ 
asked OI’ Mistah Buzzard. 

Peter looked more confused than ever, 
but he hastened to tell Ol’ Mistah Buzzard 
that he didn’t really think this at all and 
that he had the greatest respect, the very 
greatest respect, for Ol’ Mistah Buzzard 
and his family. Then, his curiosity get- 
ting the better of him, he added: ‘But I 
would like to know why you happen to be 
baldheaded, Mistah Buzzard.”’ 

OV’ Mistah Buzzard grinned good na- 
turedly and settled himself more com- 
fortably on the branch of the dead tree. 
“It’s quite a story, Brer Rabbit. It’s 
quite a story,” said he. 

“Do tell it to us!’’ exclaimed Peter 
Rabbit and Johnny Chuck, and Happy 
Jack Squirrel together. 

OV Mistah Buzzard looked all around 
the circle of little meadow and frost 
people. 

‘‘Ah doan want to tire yo’ alls. Ah 
sho’ly doan want to tire yo’ alls and make 
a nuisance of mahself when we alls are 
<—? getting so nicely acquainted,” said 

e. 
“You won’t: You won’t: Please tell 
us how you happened to be baldheaded!’’ 
shouted all together. 

Ol’ Mistah Buzzard scratched his bald 
head gently and then, while all the little 
meadow and forest people gathered around 
he told the story of how he happened to 
have a bald head.—Washington Star. 
gases. 


“Why, man, you have no sense of humor, 
When I first heard that joke I laughed till 
my sides ached.” 


“So did I.” 





Progressive Farmer. 


The science of agriculture should hp 
widely taught. The old fogy farmer who 
learned nothing more through his long lif, 
than to do things in the way his forefath. 
ers had done them is passing, says Amer. 
ican Cultivator. The farmer is coming 
to be a man of learning and intelligence 
and he is coming to see that there jg a 
great deal of substantial profit in what 
the experts are teaching in the schools 
and in books. He knows that experience 
teaches, but he knows also that the greater 
experience that comes through studying 
the wisdom and the practice of others jg 
proving of inestimaple value, and is mak. 
ing the farmer’s life not merely one of 
great profit, but also one of greater 
leisure and comfort. As Mr. James J. Hi] 
the great railroad magnate, recently 
wrote, it is the farmer at home as well gg 
the student in the agricultural schools 
who must be reached. ‘Agriculturgj 
education for today,’’ he says, ‘‘resolyes 
itself into the extremely practical question 
of how to get, not students, but-the man 
actually on the farm, to do the few simple 
things that transform farming from 4 
laborious education of many hazards into 
a safe and profitable industry.”’ In othe; 
words, the modern twentieth century 
farmer will be the man who will inherit 
the earth. 





— 
An Accommodating Boy. 

A Newark woman, who lives in an apart. 
ment house, changed her ice man not long 
ago, and the next day the youth who droye 
the team for the new man put the piece 
of ice on the dumb-waiter in the base. 
ment to be hoisted up. 

She pulled away. ‘My!’ = she ex 
claimed. ‘““That new ice man certainly 
gives good weight!’ 

After much effort, she got the dumb 
waiter up to the kitchen level. To her 
amazement there was a small boy sitting 
upon the ice. 

With what little breath she had left she 
demanded, ‘What in the world did yov 
make me pull you up here for?” ij 

‘‘Why,’’ replied the youngster, “) 
thought maybe the cake would be toc 
heavy for you to lift, so I came up to hel; 
you off with it.’-—Lippincott’s. 

O——-—- 
Horse Punishes Thief. 


The Pittsburgh Dispatch tells a goou 
story of a horse, which not only returned 
to his owner after having been stolen, bu: 
brought with him a substantial compensa 
tion for the annoyance which the owner 
has suffered. It says: 

The horse has vindicated himself. On, 
of the genus, the net of a Chicago owner 
was stolen the other day, and after the 
lapse of a few days turned up at his proper 
home, drawing a spick-and-span wagor 
and proudly wearing a brand-new harness 
Inquiries by the owner of the horse for 
the proper owner of the wagon and harness 
have evoked no response, which on re 
flection is not so inexplicable. This 
indicates the superiorty of the horse t¢ 
the modern inventions that assume to 
take his place. When did a stolen auto 
mobile ever come home with a new motor 
or set of tires? What stolen aeroplane 
has flown back to its legitimate hangar 
with a new set of planes? 

Oo 

Senator Dolliver, of Iowa, in a recent 
campaign, told this story to illustrate the 
logic of an argument: 

“Did you ever hear about the young 
woman in Fort Dodge? One spring morn: 
ing she sat on the piazza of her pretty 
little home, sewing a button on her hus: 
band’s coat. The husband himself ap- 
peared, and she said fretfully: 

‘< ‘Tt’s a perfect shame the careless way 
the tailor sewed this button on. This is 
the fifth time I’ve had to sew it on again 
for you.’ ”’ 














O--———~ 
No Evidence. 

The towns of A and B were rivals. The 
editor of the paper in A published this 
news item: ‘Our bookseller had an order 
for a copy of Alexander’s ‘Evidences of 
Christianity.’ Not having it on his 
shelves he ’phoned to the leading book- 
seller in B, who at length replied that after 
diligent research he could find no evid- 
ences of Christianity in B.”’ 





—_"_ 
An old fig tree on Rancho Chico, neat 
the Bidwell residence, has a spread of 
over 150 feet in diameter. 





=————= 
Will Some One Please Crow? 


He was making his inaugural address as 
moderator of an ecclesiastical body. He 
thanked the brethren for the honor con- 
ferred upon him. He asked them for their 
sympathy, patience and help in the ortho- 
dox style. Then he said: “I may get 
mixed up. Once in my journeyings 
found myself in a great forest. Night was 
coming on. I was in deep anxiety when 
heard a rooster crow. It was ibe sweetest 
music I ever heard. P&rethren, if 1 get 
mixed up’—In the {augh that followed 
the sentence was never finished. 
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A Talk on Selling Farm Products. 


It is not so hard to get money, material, 
and machinery, but the big thing in every 
business is to get men—men with initia- 
tive, who do things, says A. L. Upton, 
District Manager in Harvester World. 

As someone has said: ‘‘This is the age 
of wheels and wires—hands are no longer 
important tools; a brain is a better asset 
than a bicep.”’ , , 

After a product is made, the problem is 
to sell it. It is possible with money to 
buy machinery and hire men to run it, 
Hit it does not follow that because one 
can do that that he can sell those goods. 

How often many of us who are connected 
with marketing the product of this great 
business hear the question: ‘‘Where can 
I find some more good salesmen?”’- These 
are the fellows whose acquaintance is 
sought for by owners and managers 1n 
every business—the boys who can sell the 

oods. 

What makes a man a good salesman? 
The ability to make the other fellow feel 
as you do about the goods you have to sell. 

To be able to do this, it follows that you 
must have a thorough knowledge of the 
goods you have to sell, have confidence 
in your company, confidence in your goods 
and confidence in yourself. 

Confidence is the fundamental element 
in every sale. 





ss 
Peaches in Arkansas. 

In 1900 there were in the U. 8. 99,919,000 
bearing peach trees. In 1910, 94,507,000 
a decrease of 5.7 per cent, in bearing trees, 
gays Arkansas Fruit. 

There was a large increase in the peach 
area, as in 1910 the reports show 42,266,000 
trees not of bearing age. _ 

The government census divides the 
country into nine geographic divisions. 

Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and 
fexas comprises the Southwest Central 
Division, which leads all the U. 8. in the 
oumber of bearing peach trees, with 
92,285,000 a gain of nearly 41-2 million 
trees during the past ten years. 

The Southwest Central division has, 
therefore, forged ahead of the South 
Atlantic, the division which includes 
Georgia which formerly was in the lead. 

The Division (S. W. Central) in which 
Arkansas stands, has nearly one-fourth 
of all the peach trees in the U. 8. 

By States—Georgia leads in number of 
bearing peach trees. 


let. ‘GOOTBIR:. ..2.20<0.005. /05 . LOCI IOO 
Ont, ‘Texas ....:.ccs.cs.is., SI 
trd. California............... 7,829,000 
4th. Arkansas, bearing...... . 6,860,000 


Arkansas, not bearing.... 2,885,000 
aes 
Irrigation of Babylon. 

Babylon, whose origin is put back by 
the Bible to thirty-seven centuries before 
our era, was under King Nebuchadnezzar, 
600 years B. C., one of the wonders of the 
world, says Tribune Farmer. The dense 
— enjoyed unequalled prosperity. 

situated on the Euphrates, it owed to its 
fertility the name of ‘‘Garden of Gar- 
dens.’ The Persians, under Cyrus and 
his successors, devastated it and left there 
nothing but ruins. For the last two 
thousand years it has been a desert. This 
place of desolation, where once wept the 
daughters of Zion, has become to-day the 
roaming ground of miserable nomads; 
but history records its former prosperity. 
Herodotus (I, 193) tells us that of all 
countries it was the richest in wheat, 
returning two-hundredfold to the sower, 
and occasionally three-hundredfold. 

An English engineer, Sir William Wil- 
cox, has in our days taken up the idea of 
the Macedonian conqueror and drawn up 
the plans for a system of a more appro- 
priate and extensive irrigation than that 
of antiquity. According to this plan, the 
exception to which, already started, is to 
cost no less than $150,000,000, the country 
is divided into six regions, the construc- 
tion and development of which are to be 
operated successively, so that each region 
upon the completion of the works will by 
its receipts contribute to the recovery of 
the expense required for the work of the 
remaining regions. To start with, the 
territory near the Tigris and Euphrates 
will be made fertile. There sowing is to 
be done in the fall; the winter rains will 
water the soil till March and April, when 
the two rivers, swelled on by the melted 
snows from the mountains, will overflow 
and fertilize the country. In the month 
of May the crop is ripe, and the waters 
fe-enter into their beds. 

Oo—-—— 


How to Market Fruits. 


In the marketing of fruits it is certaiiily 
true that in union there is strength. _Now 
Suppose the individual grower ‘works 
alone. What are the conditions? He 
must as a rule look after the harvesting, 
pecking, hauling and loading of his fruit. 

his it would seem is enough for one man 
todo. But this is only half the battle. 

he marketing is of even greater moment 
than the preparing for market. The work 
may have been done with efficiency to this 








Point and a failure here is fatal to the 


success of the year’s work. What time or 
opportunity has the individual grower to 
study market conditions, and look after 
all the details of preparing his fruit for 
market? The first crop of apples of any 
magnitude that I ever sold, I lost fifty 
cents per barrel by not knowing the con- 
ditions of the market, says Bulletin of 
Missouri State Board of Horticulture. I 
was not acquainted with the trade. I had 
to look to the local dealer who took ad- 
vantage of my ignorance. So it often 
happens under such circumstances. And 
I will ask how an individual who devote 
his time and thought to growing and pre- 
paring his product for the market is to be 
acquainted with the trade and be suffi- 
ciently familiar with market conditions 
to dispose of his product to the best ad- 
vantage? 

This is an age of specializing commer- 
cially as well as professionally, and the 
man is undertaking a great deal who tries 
to grow, pack and market the _ highly 
perishable products of the field. But 
through co-operative marketing associa- 
tions, the grower may have the benefit 
derived from specialized experience in 











These three photographs are from L. W. Cook- 
ingham, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. he upper one 
represents his boy feeding the chickens. In the 
middle photograph his boy is seen driving the favor- 
ite team to the stable. Inthe lower photograph the 
children are watching the fattening swine. 





marketing. Experience and_ necessity 
have taught the growers in many localities 
this lesson. The orange growers of Cali- 
fornia were probably the pioneers of co- 
operative methods in marketing fruits. 
And now, notwithstanding the enormously 
increased production of the citrus fruits 
in California, the output is marketed 
through these agencies at prices that yield 
returns which have made the orange grov. | 
ing district of California possibly the mest ' 
prosperous section of our country. The;| 
output has reached nearly thirty thousand 
cars per year, which is handled very 
largely, if not exclusively, by the different 
exchanges. 








0 
The Indiana Apple Show. 

This exhibition will be held at Tomlin- 
son Hall, Indianapolis, November 13-19, 
1912. Why not enter that 25 box class? 
You win out no matter what the judge’s 
decision may be. You exhibit in a fancy 
pack and in juantity in this class. The 
fruit sclls :tselt and at a good price. 
Think it over. Your fruit must be sold 
so why not sell it at a fancy price and 
run a chance of winning $35.00 on a 
variety? 

The list of special premiums is growing 
every day. The amounts of fruit being 
saved increases as the season advances. 
Great outside interest is being aroused. 
Remember—this is to be the best Show 
of its kind in the middle west and that 
you can’t afford to stay away from it.— 
Yours for better fruit in Indiana.—C. G. 
Woodbury, Secretary. 

0 
Her Little Game. 

“T think she will make a fine wife. I 
have been calling on. her for several | 
months now, and nearly always find her | 
darning one of her father’s socks.” | 

“That caught me, too, until I found | 
out that it was the same sock.’’—Kansas | 
City Journal, 




















Good Short Stories. 
“T wish to complain,’’ said the bride, 
haughtily, ‘‘about that flour you sold me. 
It was tough.”’ 
“‘Tough, ma’am?’’ asked the grocer. 
“Yes, tough. I made a pie with it, and 
my husband could hardly cut it.”— 
Everybody’s. 





The old “ ‘fore de wah’? darkey had 
asked a young attorney to write him a 
letter on his typewritter. 

“And is that all you want to say, 
Rastus?’’ queried the man of law at the 
close of the epistle. 

“Yas, sah, ‘ceptin’? you might say, 
‘Please’ scuse pooh spellin’ an’ a bad 
pen.’ ’’—Woman’s Home Companion. 





Blobbs: If you were going in for music, 
which instrument would you choose? 

Slobbs: Well, I’ve always thought I 
would like to be a soloist on a cash reg- 
ister.—Philadelphia Record. 





“T want you to build me a fashionable 
home.” 

‘‘Have you any special ideas as to the 
style of house you want?’ asked the 
architect. 

“Not exactly. I want one of those 
modern places. , You know the kind I 
mean—one with a living room too big to 
keep warm and a kitchen too small to cook 
in.’’—Detroit Free Press. 





The husband and wife were making a 
call on friends one evening. The wife was 
talking. “I think we shall have Marian 
take a domestic science course along with 
her music and regular studies when at 
college.”’ 

‘‘Ah,’’ said a man present, who had been 
a stranger until that evening, ‘“‘you look 
rather young to have a daughter ready 
for college.”’ 

“Oh,’”’ said the mother naively, ‘‘she 
isn’t old enough now; she is just eight 
months old, but I do so like to look for- 
ward!’’—Indianapoiis News. 





The teacher in elementary mathematics 
looked hopeful. ‘‘Now children,’’ she 
said, ‘“‘think carefully before you answer, 
Which would you rather have, three bags 
with two apples in each bag, or two bags 
with three apples in each bag?” 

“Three bags with two apples in each 
bag,’’ said a boy in one of the last seats, 
while class still debated. 

“Why, Paul?’ asked the teacher. 

“Because there’d be one more bag to 
bust,’”? announced the practical young 
mathematician.—Christian Register. 






Our Texas Letters. 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 


I have 
noticed several letters from Texas in your 
interesting paper from parties describing 


this my treasured state. I am amused to 
see each writer describe his section as 
though it covered the whole state, so to 
give your readers a clearer view of Texas 
will say that it is an immense country and 
each section differs from the other in the 
way of water, soil, timber, farming, and 
industries. In this state, you can go into 
any industry you choose. Growing fruit, 
farming, cattle raising, manufacturing, 
lumbering, raising bees and poultry, are 
some of the industries. Western and 
southern Texas are supposed to be drough- 
thy and the people there irrigate, but 
eastern, middle and northern Texas have 
more than the average rainfall, and have 
the loveliest climate one can imagine. 
The section where I am living is delight- 
ful with a gentle breeze the year round. 
I have waited many an evening for the 
ten o’clock gulf breeze before retiring. 
It is nearly always cloudy enough to make 
it cool and refreshing during the heated 
summer. 

Jacksonville ships out carload after 
carload of fruit and truck. This section 
ships cotton and truck but no fruit. It is 
most too far south here for fruit. The 
trees bud during winter and most of the 
buds are killed, but many people grow 
enough fruit for their own use. _ 

Many consumptives flock to San An- 
tonio for the curative power of the atmo- 
sphere, but these people are not received 
into the hotels or boarding houses if they 
are suspected of having tuberculosis. 
However, there are other sections of the 
state equally as good as San Antonio for 
consumptives. Lampasas has a large 
number of people who come there and live 
in tents every year. The climate is high 
and dry with a variety of mineral waters. 

Some sections of Texas have snow and 
ice. Our section is seldom thus visited 
and my younger children have never 
made a track in the snow. Of course we 
have some snow and ice, but the snow 
seldom covers the ground.—Mrs. Anna 
Binney, Willis, Texas. 

oO 

Everything in the world is of some use, 
although some of the inhabitants seem to 
be exceptions to the rule.—Puck. 

0 

‘‘Maria,’? said Mr. Jenkins, as he 
pushed the bed against the wall, ‘“Maria, 
didn’t I ask you a week ago to oil those 
castors? They creak something awful.” 
“T know you did, James. But there isn’t 
a drop of castor oil in the house.’’—Stray 
Stories. 
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GIFT TO You ° 


Nearly everyone nowadays wraps attractively their Xmas gifts before sending, using 
fancy seals, name cards, and address labels for decorations. 
adds greatly to the Xmas sentiment, but if purchased in a store these decorations are ex- 
Here is an exceptional opportunity, however, to secure 


An 88-Piece Assortment Without Cost, consisting of 8 Small Cards, 8 Small 
™ Tags, 3 Large Cards, 3 Large Tags, 25 Small Seals, 25 Large Seals, 3 Xmas Address ¢ 
@ Labels, 5 “Do Not Open Until Xmas” Stickers and 8 Xmas Stamps; all embossed in 
7 gold and beautiful colors, and inclosed in a Fancy Package. 


With Farm & Home, 3 Months, 10c 


FARM AND HOME is the recognized leader in the farming world; its contributers 
are recognized authorities, and its editors practical men who “know.” Each issue is read 
by more than 2,500,000 readers and a year’s numbers (24 issues) make a volume of over 
600 pages; regular price is 50 CENTS A YEAR. % 


Just to Introduce Farm and Home to new readers, we will send it on trial for thiee 
months (6 issues) for ONLY 10 CENTS (Coin or Stamps). Further, if you wil! send us 
(at the same time) the name of one other person to whom we can send a free sample of 
Farm and Home, we will send you this complete 88-piece Xmas assortment, A 


It is a pretty custom and 








a 
¥ 


_" Address FARM & HOME (Dept. 74) Springfield, Mass. § 














and Quince Trees, also Small Fruits. 


Established 1879. 





APPLE TREES FOR 





SALE 


e ye 


Best Block of Trees in New York State 
These Apple Trees at the age of two years have finely formed bodies and beautiful 
tops, and are remarkable in growth, health, vigor and freedom from insects. 


You are offered these 150,000 Apple Trees at whole- 
sale prices if engaged at once, in lots to suit yourself. 
Now isthe time to order Apple Trees for fall or spring planting. We offer Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach 
Write at once for particulars, stating how many trees you want and what varieties. We employ 
no agents. Catalog sent free on application; also new book —-“ Thirty Years Among Fruits. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 91 Wall Street, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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on Water Supply 


Tells how to select the right pump 
to meet your needs, how to put in 
the system. Explains about differ- 
ent kinds of pumps, especially 


GOULDS 
RELIABLE 
DUMPS 


the most carefully designed (over 300 
kinds), thoroughly 
made and durable 

mpsforevery need. 
Send for the book and 
see the kind you need, 


THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 
43 W. Fall Street 
Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


y ™ Largest Manufacturer 
of Pumps for Every 


. ”~ 


Service. 

































When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Spray for More and 
Better Fruit 


Right spraying is of the biggest impor- 
tancetoevery fruitgrower—his profits 

depend onit. Inourendeavor toget 
m& the best sprayer for use on our 

300-acre fruit farm we tried 
nearly every make on the 
market—then out of ourex- 
perience we invented the 


ECLIPSE 
Spray Pump 


It is the only one that meets every re- 
quirement of the fruit grower, It has 
— by actual test to be thebest. It 

as made money for us by making our 
trees produce their best. Let us prove 
its worth to you. Write today for free 


illustrated catalogue. 
MORRILL & MORLEY MFG.CO., Bax 9, BewrowHarsor, Micn. 
GR STE TTS LIE NA RET FE TE I MASS 




















A Marvelous Pennsylvania Orchard. 


An hour at Brookside, Pa. and then the 
big car was headed down and across the 
valley to another farm belonging to Mr. 
Young, this one, from its location, known 
as Fairview Farm, says Mt. Jewett Herald. 

Arriving at Fairview farm we were in- 
troduced to an orchard wherein the trees 
are of less age; trees of twenty and more 
years—the trees from which were gather- 
ed the apples that last winter set the 
pace in Buffalo, and would have set the 
pace in any market. Here it was the 
same story over again, except that there 
was less of broken limbs, and a better 
general average in size of fruit. 

Where fruit is hand-thinned that each 
specimen may arrive at the best possible 
size, apples are thinned to a distance of 
four inches from each other. On a tree 
in the Fairview orchard we chanced up- 
on a twig about three feet in length, on 
which nature had exercised this fore- 
sight, and truly, it was a revelation. At 
about every four inches along this twig 
hung a great Northern Spy, absolutely 
perfect in form and color. Just there to 
disclose what every apple on every tree 
in the orchard might “a if but afforded 
an opportunity. 

However, the great lesson of Fairview 
orchard lies in the fact that its trees are 
hidden beneath a wealth of apples this 
year, although last year they had turned 
a net profit of over $500 per acre to 
their owner. No failure of crop if the 
man behind the spray-gun and the prun- 


cording to their age, the plum bearing. 
if possible, better than the apple on the 
Big Level. The plums were at their best 
on the day of our visit, and, well, Mr. 
Gates possessed less plums by consider- 
able when we Siocciel. 

In the Gates orchard the aim has been 
to plant such trees as bear commercial 
apples, and at the same time come into 
bearing in a shorter period than is re- 
quired for a Northern Spy. In part the 
wide spaces between these permanent 
trees have been filled with trees of less 
permanence, and which may be removed 
when the others require the space. All 
of recent planting have been, either 
small two year olds, or thrifty one year 
old trees, and have been cut back at set- 
ting to a heighth of 18 inches; this, that 
they may throw their branches low, and 
thus facilitate the spraying of the trees, 
and the gathering of the fruit. Each 
tree on setting, is wrapt about with bur- 
lap that the rabbits may not destroy 
them, and during each season they are 
sprayed to protect them from the ravages 
of enemies of one description and an- 
other, and pruned to give them the de- 
sired form. Following the planting the 
soil about each tree is given a liberal 
dressing of fertilizer, and the ground as a 
whole is sown to clover and other plants 
which gather fertility from the atmos- 
phere; this in time to be turned under 
and supply the growing orchard with 
required fertility at the lowest possible 
cost. 
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A Water Soma 
Supply “rime se 





‘ RIFE RAM 


Costs little to install—nothing to operate. Raises 
water 30 feet for every foot of fall. Will supply 
pneumatic tanks against 100-lb. pressure. Pumps 
automatically day and night, winter and summer. 
Fully guaranteed. 





If there is a stream, pond or 
spring within a mile, write for 
plans, book and trial offer, FREE. 

RIFE ENGINE CO. 
2414 Trinity Building - Wew York 











Plant GREEN’S 
TREES, SHRUBS, 
PLANTS and VINES 


For over thirty-three years people with discriminat- 

ing tastes have been relying on Green to offer sug- 

gestions for pretty lawns and gardens through his 
mal catalog. 


Reasons for Buying of Green 
Ris trees, plants, vines and shrubs are of high qual- 
ity and truetoname. You savehalf of your money 
by buying direct of Green. Green’s products are 
northern grown, hardy, and free from scale. Green 
has a national reputation for fair dealing. 

Send for GREEN’S 1912 CATALOG. If you send now, 
at once, you will also get Green's Book—‘‘Thirty Years 
with Fruits and Flowers’’—FREE. 

Established 33 years, Capital $100,000 

GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Box 91 Rochester, N.Y. 
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“@ gine catalog to every man 

interested in the purchase of a 
stationary engine. It is brim 
full of engine information and contains 
suggestions that will be a great help to 
you in making the right selection. 


Gray stationary engines are made in all sizes from 
134 to 36 H. P. for every kind of work. Shipped com- 
plete wired up ready to run— ) =e 
powerful and easy to operate— §f 
water cooled—fuel tank in base 
—automatic governor that 
gives wonderful econo- 
my in fuel consumption. 
Absolutely guaranteed 
as to material and work- : 3 
manship. Most careful 

method of inspection and testing fully described in the 
big catalog. 

30 DAYS’ Try any Gray engine at your own work 
T for 30 days—give it hard tests for power 
and economy—if engine is not everything we claim in 
every way, ship it back—we pay return freight. 

Write today asking for Big Engine Book “S.” If 
interested in a Complete Electric Light 
Outfit ask for Electric Light Catalog, nm 7 

GRAY MOTOR CO. 
1161 GLC Bldg, Detroit, Mich. 










































ing hook but does his part. And from 
the two orchards mentioned, the lesson 
that, from old trees, from trees of middle 
age, there each year comes the same 
bountiful crop, if but given proper en- 
couragement. 
But there remains to be told a story of 
trees neither old, nor yet of middle age, 
but of trees in their infancy: Farther 
down the valley on another farm, Mr. 
Young and Mr. Studholm together are 
working out this story of the young tree, 
but there was no room in one, all too 
short forenoon, to go farther in that di- 
rection, and, as it had been planned to 
spend the latter half of the day investi- 
gating trees and their crops on the moun- 
tain top—the story of young trees, where 
soil and climate are vastly different from 
that of the valley; the party headed away 
for the Young home, where dinner—a 
dinner of Golden Bantam corn, flanked 
by an array of other delicacies of mart 
and garden, awaited. 
On the heels of the feast the auto was 
headed toward Mt. Alton, where on some- 
thing in excess of 300 acres of land, Ruben 
J. Gates is spreading the gospel of the big 
red apple over the up-lands of McKean; 
and it sure is a story of interest, and of 
profit, at present to Mr. Gates, but event- 
ually to every man, woman and child 
everywhere. 
Arriving at the Gates home, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gates were located just where any 
sensible person would expect to locate a 
couple of enthusiastic fruit growers—in 
the orchard. And when the visitors had 
stated their errand, they were extended 
a welcome which bespoke the breadth 
and depth of the Gates’ gospel of good 
fruit. 
That there be no misunderstanding, be 
it known that, the soil of the Gates orchard 
is identical with that of a great majority 
of the acres of the Big Level country—a 
clay with a liberal admixture of sand. 
In all there is about 1,000 fruit trees 
on the Gates farm, 150 of this number 
are plum trees, ten are cherry, afew pear 
trees, and the remainder apple trees. 
Some of them have been planted for 10 
years, but by far the largest percentage 
of them are of one, two and three years 
agen g Of the entire number about 
50 are bearing fruit; most all of the 
plums having more or less of a crop, ac- 





Many of the recently planted trees are 
set on windrows of cleared soil some 10 
or 12 feet in width which has been deeply 
eee for the purpose, while the land 

etween has been but partially cleared 
thus affording a start at a minimum of 
expense. 

There is scarcely a reader of the Herald 
but has noted pictures of the low trimmed 
trees of the orchards of the Northwest— 
trees which have been properly pruned, 
sprayed and fertilized. Trees with the 
tips of their low-flung branches resting on 
the ground in quest of help in carrying 
their burden of fruit. And there is 
scarcely a reader but has looked upon 
these pictures as of trees and crops peculiar 
to the Northwest,never dreaming that such 
trees with such crops may be grown in this 
their own land. But, if these men and 
women will journey over to the Gates’ 
farm at Mt. Alton, in this county of 
McKean, they will there discover, trees 
bearing greater burdens of fruit than any 
they have ever noted in pictures from the 
Northwest or Southwest, or any other 
direction on earth. Trees properly set; 
properly pruned, sprayed and fertilized, 
and properly bearing burdens of fruit 
which force the tips of the branches to 
the ground in quest of help; burdens of 
fruit which have hidden the trees and 
their leaves from view, and leave them, 
but one after another, great heaps of 
apples. 

Overdrawn: You say. An overplus 
of enthusiasm: Well, there is a road on 
either side of the Potato Creek valley 
over which you may drive your auto or 
your horse. From many directions you 
arrive at Mt. Alton in any manner of 
conveyance, and at either place you will 
find awaiting you the same welcome that 
was extended the Herald man and his 
friends. And at either place you will find 
conditions as they are here stated, only 
a little more so. 

In the valley, land valued along about 
$50, the acre, paying profits of $500, net 
per acre, when set to trees. 

On the mountain top, land valued 
aléng from $5.00 to $10.00 the acre, and 
when set to trees, paying the same $500 
net per acre. 

Well we know, that to many in this 
county, an oil lease or stock in a bank, 
is about the only desirable form of invest- 


ment, But over at Mt. Alton, where there 
was never much oil, and never a bank 
Ruben J. Gates possesses a lease supertor 
to any oil lease ever drilled, for it may be 


extended over hill and dale as far as yoy - 


care to look; a lease which suffers not 
from reduction of out-put, for its fund jg 
renewable. A bank of inexhaustible 
deposits against which you draw but to 
increase the capital—a bank of big req 
apples. 

—_—_" 


While crossing a city street a farmer wag 
knocked down by an automobile. Before 
he could get out of the way he was knocked 
down again by a motorcyele which came 
rushing along behind. 

A friend of his on the sidewalk yelled to 
him, ‘‘Why didn’t you get out of the way?” 

‘‘How in the AS tras. did I know it hada 
colt!’ was the angry response. 

Oo-——- 
The Country Editor. 


To run a newspaper all a fellow has to 
do is to be able to write poems, discuss 
the tariff and money questions, umpire g 
baseball game, report a wedding, saw 
wood, describe a fire so that the readers 
will shed their wraps, make $1 do the work 
of $10, shine at a dance, measure Calieo, 
abuse the liquor habit, test whiskey, sub. 
scribe to charity, go without meals, attaek 
free silver, wear diamonds, invent adver. 
tisements, sneer at snobbery, overlook 
scandal, appraise babies, delight pumpkin 
raisers, minster to the afflicted, heal the 
disgruntled, fight to a finish, set type, 
mold opinions, sweep the office, speak at 
the prayer meetings, and stand in with 





everybody and_ everything.—Wabash 
Pearl, Palistine, Mo. 
—_—-—0-—-———_—"—" 


Fall Planting. 
By Prof. Whitten of Mo. 


It seems to me that the tree is capable 
of responding to the call for quick estab. 
lishment of new root system when it is 
transplanted in the fall and that the 
available plant food, which is stored and 
carried over in a stable condition in the 
roots, is partly used in the autumn to 
meet the demand for a new root system 
or for the healing of wounds. 

Observations made on spring trans- 
planted trees showed that they do not 

uickly begin to make new roots in spring, 

hey are out in full leaf and apparently 
making good progress above ground 
before any root growth could be detected 
below ground. It seemed as if the readily 
available stored food in the trees was 
carried to the growing points above 
ground and utilized to make new growth 
there more readily than it was carried to 
the wounds of the roots, to make calluses 
or to make new roots. Root growth did 
not begin in spring transplanted trees 
until the soil got quite warm somewhat 
late in the season. In fact, root growth 
below ground did not begin to form abun- 
dantly until June, about two months after 
the trees had been transplanted. Pairs 
of trees taken up each month during the 
summer showed those transplanted in 
autumn had much larger root growth 
than those transplanted in spring. Trees 
transplanted during the fall of 1909 made 
a much better growth than did corres- 
ponding trees transplanted during the 
spring of 1910. In connection with the 
fact that root growth was much more 
accelerated on fall transplanted trees than 
on spring transplanted, the following 
observations are of interest. 
SPRING TRANSPLANTING IN THE NORTH. 

Observations on other trees than those 
which are recorded above, lead the writer 
to believe that apples, pears, hardy plums, 
and cherries generally do much better in 
Missouri if transplanted in autumn than 
they do when transplanted in the spring. 
Peach tree and some tender or only half 
hardy ornamentals seem safer when trans- 
plantedin the spring. If an autumn trans- 

lanted tree does not make a root system 
ae cold weather sets in, it will not be 
in a condition to as well withstand winter 
killing during winter as if it remained ir 
the nursery with its root system intact. 
—— 
Corn in Drinks. 


From time to time statistical experts 
put forth figures that seem incredible. 
Here, for example, is the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange asserting that of the 
3,700,000,000 bushels of corn raised last 
year, 60 per cent. was used by the distillers 
and brewers, says Rural World. Another 
10 per cent. went to the breakfast food 
industry, leaving only 30 per cent. for 
food in other forms for people and live 
stock. 

These statements’ are hard to believe 
even by those who realize that rum, either 
as whiskey or beer, calls for a good dea 
of corn. The exchange members say t 
is why the grain is so dear, selling now for 
85 cents, against 60 cents twenty years ago, 
and, of course, it helps to boom the cost 
of meats. Evidently the farmers have & 
big market for their product in the dis 
tilleries-and breweries, much larger thad 
people in general supposed. 
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Pull Out The Stumps! 


And Replace Them With Crops! 


ET my new free book at once, explaining all the facts and figures 
G Triple Power Stump 
chine that so many thousands of farmers are making big money 
th you how you can easily pull $100.00 profit fo 
$1.00 invested in the Hercules machine, not only the 
for years and years to come. You have no idea how much money 


HERCULES 


Castings Guaranteed For 3 Years 


a0 | 


about the Hercules All-Steel 
Let me tell 
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the machine at a nice profit. 


All Steel, Triple Power 
STUMP PULLER 


has the power of a locomotive. 
any cast iron puller ever made. 
“Manganese or so-called Semi-Steel’”’ pullers. 

I guarantee absolutely to replace any casting of the Hercules that breaks 
ears whether it is your fault or the fault of the 
ercules—how it’s built and I know its triple power 
and all steel construction enables it to pull any stump or green tree or 
hedge no matter how big or how deep rooted. AllI , 

want to do is to get my book in your hands fowso f 
you will see for yourself the many letters and illustra- 
tfons which prove everything I say. 


Mail Postal For Fine Free Book 


I want you to see the many photographs from 
Oregon and Washington and California of the 
Hercules pulling stumps 3, 4 and even6 ft. across. 
I want you to see how it pulls hedge—how it 
moves houses—and how easily and quickly it 

does the work. I will show you letters to prove 
that it pulls an acre or more of stumps a day. 
And I will tell you allabout the many Hercules 
features—its all-steel, single, double or triple 
power features, its low-down construction, 
double safety ratchets, self-anchoring, ac- 
curate machining and turning, 

And I want to mail youa very special low price 
offer. Write mequick so I can reserve one of these 
stump pullers for you until [hear from you wheth- 

er or not you are going to buy. Address 
B. A. Fuller, Pres., 


HERCULES MFG. COMPANY, 


stumps cost you, If you only realized it. you would have pulled every stum 
out long before now. But it is never too late to make a step that wi 
net you such big profits as the — of a Hercules Stump Puller. 
After you have pulled the stumps 

do contract stump pulling for your neighbors, or if you prefer, rent 


rom your own fields, you can easily 
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It is 60% lighter and 400% stronger than 
Don’t let catalogue houses fool you on 
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Could You But See This Orchard. 


There is no single feature of the ad- 
vertising put forth by the land specula- 
tors of Oregon and Weshinaton with a 
view to bring settlers to their states, 
which has answered the purpose to any- 
thing like the degree that have the 
ictures of fruit trees bending neath their 
odes of wealth, with which these men of 
the northwest have illumined the pages 
of the magazines and other publications 
of the world, says the Mt. Jewett Herald. 

No field of grain, no matter what its 
value, carries anything like the same 
story of opportunity that is conveyed by 
a tree burdened to the ground with a 
wealth of fruit, for it is a plain, and 
easily understood story that, where fruit 
muy grow all other desirable things may 
grow, even riches and happiness. 

For years and years we have preached 
the value of this Pennsylvania soil and 
climate for the growing of apples, and 
during the past season we have confirmed 
our faith in the story of these apples—the 
story of great Northern Spies, from the 
land of D. C. Young of Smethport, Pa.,— 
which in the markets of Buffalo, in com- 
ey with the fruit of the great apple 
elt of New York State, out-sold every 
apple from everywhere, and brought more 
money to the coffers of the man who grew 
— than did the apples of any other 
and, 

On a bright sunny morning but a few 
days back the Herald man in company 
with Mr. George B. Whitehill, who is 
interested in apples and every other thing 
which lends to the upbuilding of this 
country, and who will shortly take hold 
of a lever where he will be more promin- 
ently in line to assist, journeyed to Smeth- 
port. 

Long years ago the man who then 
owned Brookside farm, planted an or- 
chard of about 100 trees; being a man 
who knew the difference between good, 
and ordinary apples, selected for this 
planting, largely ‘Northern Spies. In 
time the trees reached bearing age, and for 
many years turned good crops to their 
fortunate owner. But in time this man 
died, and the farm passed into the pos- 
session of others who knew not, or cared 
not, and one is equivalent to the other 
when it comes to dealing with Nature, 
80 the trees passed aiong to the stage 
where they were rated as of no use. 


A couple of years ago when Mr. Young 
first conemanel to attempt the develop- 
ment of apple growing, with his son-in 
law, Mr. Studholm, who is the active agent 
in the business, he looked over the Brook- 
side orchard, and .together they first 
determined that the trees were worth 
more for wood than apples, and that they 
should be cut from the land. But a fortu- 
nate second thought inclined them to try 
the axe and saw among the branches, 
rather than at the roots, and to follow 


this with scientific spraying, and fertiliz- 
ing. 

It would give us great pleasure to con- 
vey to the understanding of our readers 
the condition of these old trees at pres- 
ent. But we realize this to be an absolute 
impossibility; nothing short of a personal 
inspection could do that. With their 
lower lines and their weight of fruit, 
supported by an array of props, there 
rests upon them layer upon layer, the 
long branches from above, each one 
burdened to the limit of its capacity and 
beyond, with great apples, until the 
clusters resemble naught but a mass of 
fruit—one great mass of apples, while 
here and there beneath the trees lie limbs 
which, notwithstanding the supports 
provided, have found their burden beyond 
their strength, and have broken away. 

The impression that a tree may become 
too old to bear a crop, gives way as one 
moves about under and among these trees, 
to the impression that, trees learn with 
age, as do men and women, to bear fruit, 
and to carry burdens. Yes, there is one 
complaint; one point wherein this crop 
may be improved; and only one. It is 
too great. 





Oo---—- 
Starting the Apple Orchard. 


Choose a few and the best varieties. 
Plant on the best land you have. Buy of 
a good nursery firm and get the best two- 
year-old trees obtainable. Prepare land 
thoroughly, as for any hoed crop, space 
trees a good distance apart, prune beak 
severely, usually to within two or three 
buds of the parent stem, plant carefully 
and then watch them grow. 

Head back trees each year as long as the 
top can be reached. Spray each year when 
dormant with lime sulphur to control all 
scale insects and leaf blister mite, and to 
cleanse and invigorate the trees. After 
they are old enough to bear, spray an- 
nually with pyrox.—E. C. Miller, Hayden- 
ville, Mass. 


——O-—_—_——_ 

EXPERTS’ VIEWS ON ORCHARDING. 
Does it Pay to Use Rough Land? Cost 
of Fertilizing and Culture as Seen 
by Well Known Growers. 

We have been raising apple trees on 
rough hilly land for fourteen years. I do 
not yet know whether it will pay, but I 
think it will, says symposium in American 
Cultivator. e have 300 acres of this 
kind of land used for trees. It is plowed 
once and harrowed five to ten times each 
season, The trees are doing well and I 
think it will eventually pay the bill, but 
the annual cost of handling the orchard 
on such a plan is double that of handling 
an pore ot gan first class land. From my 
experience I do not recommend planting 
trees on rough land unless it can be tilled. 
I have not been able to make the trees do 
well without tillage or with mulch. As 
for fertilizer, conditions vary. Some of 


the rocky lands of New England are very 
fertile, others seem to require fertilizer. 
After putting the land in fair condition 
for planting the subsequent work is dore 
at odd times when the teams have no other 
work and the actual cost is only for man 
labor. For tillage of rough land we use 
the stub plow and the spring-tooth har- 
row.—J. H. Hale, Hartford County, Ct. 
LOCATION IS THE MAIN POINT. 

It is hardly worth while to use rough, 
stony land for orcharding since good land 
can be bought at alow price. The origi- 
nal cost is such a small part of the invest- 
ment in the East in producing an orchard 
that it hardly needs to be considered. The 
important point is to get the right location 
as regards air and water, drainage, trans- 
portation and_ location for producing 
fancy apples. On good clear land a system 
of profitable cropping and good tillage is 
possible, which we vary according to the 
conditions of the soil, age of the trees and 
the results we are after. In orchard work 
is used the Baker traceless plow harness, 
Syracuse plows and Clark extension-head 
harrow.—J. M. Stevens, Addison County, 
Vt. 

WOULD PUT ORCHARD ON BEST LAND. 

I would certainly use the best land I had 
for the apple orchard. There are thous- 
ands of acres of land in Vermont first 
class for apple orchards that could be 
brought at $10 to $25 an acre with good 
building. This is not river land, but the 
high priced river land is not so suitable 
for orchards. The cheapest lands are not 
very near markets, railroads, schools, 
churghes, etc. Our land is not river land 
although it is situated in the Connecticut 
River Valley. It is on a high location 
over-looking the Connecticut River and 
only a mile from a city. We have a new 
orchard situated on land that was cleared 
of heavy timber several years ago, using 
dynamite to remove the stumps. The 
trees were set this spring, planting them 
in holes made with dynamite. Our older 
orchards are kept in sod and we remove 
from the land two crops of hay each year. 
We do not cultivate, and practically every 
one of our many prize apples and pears at 
the New England apple shows were grown 
on this land, with trees setting in sod that 
has not been plowed for more than 15 
years. We use chemical manures and also 
top dressing with considerable good hen- 
house manure. The apple is the best 
paying fruit we have when properly grown 
and packed.—A. A. Halladay, Windham 
County, Vt. 

COSTS 50 PER CENT. MORE TO HANDLE 
ROUGH LAND. 

Rough or stony land may be used for 
orchards if not so steep that it cannot be 
sprayed or cultivated without extreme 
cost. For tilling rough land I recommend 
a swivel plow and spading harrow and a 
sixty-two tooth iron frame smoothing 
harrow. Where tillage is too difficult, a 


fairly profitable growth may be obtained 
by partial tillage or with mulch. The 
standard winter varieties are profitable 
in this section including the Northern 
Spy. Mackintosh Red, Baxter and Green- 
ing. I prefer to set the standard trees 40 
feet apart with smaller, quicker growing 
varieties between the rows as fillers. We 
cultivate only one way. At eight years 
of age our Baxters yielded half a barrel 
each, while the Northern Spys had only 
just begun bearing. All trees in our 15- 
acre orchard are making fine growth. We 
use more or less fertilizer, or manure, but 
cannot tell just how wellit pays, as yet, or 
how much it is advisable to use. When 
land is too rough to plow, we elean it 
enough so that it can be plowed and driven 
over, doing the work at a cost of $10 or 
more per acre. In using rough land it 
should be figured that the cost of handling 
an orchard on such land will average 50 
per cent. more than on level clear tillage 
land. Other fruits than apples should he 
considered. Our cherries six years old 
gave us a bushel to a tree and plums of 
the same age two to three bushels per tree, 
which would mean a larger income than 
from an apple orchard of anything like 





the same age.—A. J. Eaton, Windsor 
County, Vt. 
—— 
“T don’t know about this picture, 


Bobby,” said the visitor, as he ran over 
specimens of the youngster’s camera work. 
“*T am afraid a dog with a propeller instead 
of a tail is something of a fake.”’ 

“That ain’t a propeller,’ said Bobby. 
“That’s his- tail. He kept waggin’ it 
while his picture was being took.’’— 
Harper’s Weekly. 

ee ee 
Paving the Way. 

At a political meeting a very enthu- 
siastic German made a speech beginning 
like this: 

“My dear fellow citizens und fellow 
Shermans, I don’t vant to say nodings 
about nobody, but look at dem Irish in de 
Tenth vard; vot have dey got? Paved 
streets! Und vot have we got? Mut! 
Mut! Now, my fellow citizens und fellow 
Shermans, vot I vish to say is dis: Coom, 
let us put our heads togedder und make a 
block pavement.’’—The Housekeeper. 

———0---—-—_—_—— 

Klymer—What is the secret of success 
in business? ~ Selling the people what they 
want? 

Muntoburn—No, not exactly; educat- 
ing them into wanting the things you have 
to sell.—Chicago Tribune. 

——_—$ 

Griggs—‘‘The idea of your letting your 
wife go round saying she made a man of 
you: You don’t hear my wife saying 
that.” 

Briggs—‘‘No, but I heard her telling my 
wife that she did her best.’ 
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Just How Much It 
Pays to Know “Howto 
Grow and Market Fruit” 


Henry J. Luce, of South New- 

= burg, Maine, is a farmer whose land 

fis typical of New England, rocky 

and broken. But his farm is not 

: “abandoned.” It is giving him an in- 
come of several thousand dollars a year. 

“We are engaged in mixed farming” he 
says, “‘but our leader is apples. We get our 
profit and enjoyment from raising apples. We 
have forty acres in trees. I would not sell 
some acr2s for $1,000 each, for they net 
$500 a year.” 

This is the way one successful man talks. @ 
You may make your farm yield a profit of § 
three or four thousand dollars a year, if you ff 
make your main work the growing and market- 
ing of fruit by modern, scientific methods. 

It is poss" le to make more money out of 
fruit now than you could in the past, because 
of greater knowledge of how to produce per- 
fect fruit regularly every year, and how to 
pack it and sell it for highly profitable prices. 

To be alert to the best practices, to under- 
stand the improved methods that make the 
money, read “How to Grow and Market 
Fruit’’—the best guidebook published. Price 
50 cts., which is rebated ona $5 order for trees. 


Ask for ‘The Howand Why of Shade Trees 
and Evergreens”—a 64-page book, free. Our 
complete catalog of the best fruit trees grown 
in America also sent you free. Come to 
Berlin and see for yourself how we grow 
trees. Eastern Shore Farms for sale. 


HARRISON'S NURSERIES, Ocean Avenue, Berlin, Maryland 

















Address Box 800. 














| WANT TO SAVE YOU 
$10 TO $20 PER 100 
ON YOUR TREES 


Thave no solicitors, no agents, 

no canvassers. My catalog is my 

only salesman. I have no hea 

salesman’s expenses or commissions to pay. 
All this saving is given to the customer, 


GREEN’S TREES 


Are known everywhere for their growing 
qualities. True to name, hardy, free from scale, 
bear most delicious fruits. 

Established 33 years. Capital $100,000. 
You Get Best Trees Grown. 
Send for my complete 1912 catalog. It has 
valuable information for you. Send now and I 

ll give you my illustrated book — ‘‘ How 
Made the Old Farm Pay.’”’ a 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Box 91. Rochester, NY. 








AGENTS: Patented BURN ER 


NEW Gas-G Ing 

Lamp Burner. Produces three 
times as much light as common 
burners with less oil, Fitted with 
smoke consuming device that borns 
all carbon and soot. Many homes 
equipped with gas and electricity 
use oil for night and reading !amps. 
Big demand. Seils every where. 
Nothing like it. Big profits on ev- 
ery sale. Write at once for terme of 
agency and free sample to workers. 

THOMAS BURNER COMPANY 

3370 Home Street, Dayton, Ohio 








Popular Fruit 
Growing 


By SAMUEL B. GREEN, B. S. Hort., For. 


Professor of Horticulture and Forestry in the 
University of Minnesota 


This book covers the subject ef Fruit 
Culture in a most thorough and practi- 
cal manner. The great growth and wide 
specializing in fruit growing has led to 
the increase of troublesome pests. This 
subject is explained so carefully that a 
painstaking grower can quickly recognize 
the presence of these pests in their for- 
mation and check their injuries by apply- 
ing the methods of extermination so 
minutely described in the chapters ‘‘In- 
sects Injurious to Fruits.” 

Each subject is treated in a most ex- 
haustive manner, every phase of fruit 
growing is considered from a _ practical 
standpoint and the very latest ideas and 
methods outlined and discussed. 

An abundance of new thought has been 
crowded into these pages. Many special 
drawings and illustrations are used to 
more clearly explain the author’s meth- 
ods. Among the many topics discussed 
are: The factors of successful fruit 
growing, orchard protection, insects in- 
jurious to fruits, spraying and spraying 
apparatus, harvesting and marketing, 
principles of plant growth, propagation of 
fruit plants, pome fruits, stone fruits, 
grapes, small fruits, nuts, etc., etc. At 
the end of each chapter are suggestive 
questions on the matter presented. 


Fully Illustrated 5 1-2 x 7 inches 
300 pages $1.00 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Wrapping Fruit. 
| By R. M. Winslow, Victoria, B. C. 
| In the fruit-packing, grading and mark- 
|ing there is continual progress. Almost 
| all number one British Columbia apples 
| are now wrapped. It is to be hoped that 
| small independent shippers, as well as the 
| large associations, will see the advantage 
fee this practice, so that this season all 
our best fruit will go to the markets 
wrapped in paper. 

The advantages of wrapping are as 
' follows: 

1. Wrapping gives a more finished ap- 
| pearance to the package. It presumes a 
| high-grade article, so finding a readier sale 
and a steady market and a higher price. 

2. Wrapping improves the keeping 
|quality, preventing disease spreading 
from fruit to fruit. 

3. The paper serves as a cushion, pre- 
venting bruising, and so prolonging the 
life and improving thé appearance. 

Wrapping makes an elastic but firm 
pack, much less liable to shift, and much 
quicker to put up. 

5. It protects the fruit from changes 
in temperature and absorbs surplus 
moisture. 

The cost of paper for wrapping is almost 
saved by the weight of fruit which the 
paper displaces. Experienced packers do 
as quick or quicker work wrapping then 
without it. There is very little founda- 
tion for any objection to wrapping, save 
that there is quite a knack in it, which 
some packers seem unable to grasp. 

o- 
GRAPE YIELD 5,200 CARS. 


That is Latest Estimate For the Chau- 
tauqua Belt. 

A hot week, with four days of the hottest 
kind of sunshine, brought more color and 
sweetness into the grapes than has come 
jin all the four weeks of wet weather pre- 
iceding. The weather has been ideal for 
properly ripening the grape crop. _Pick- 
ing of early varieties—Moore’s Early, 
Green Mountain and Champions—has 
been general throughout the belt, but 
shipments have been mainly to nearby 
markets and in part carloads only. A 
careful summary of the grape crop through- 
out the belt has been made by your cor- 
|respondent this week and shows not far 
|from 70 per cent. of last year’s total of 
7,900 carloads. 

IN THE PENN YAN SECTION THE GRAPE 
IS PROGRESSING NICELY. 

A representative of The News has can- 

| vassed the grape situation here carefully 

and advises that the conditions are most 
‘excellent. So far the grape offerings show 
as fine a grade as has ever been gathered, 
and the crop will run, according to some 
of the big shippers, as high as 100 per cent. 
| The cold and cloudy weather up to a week 
| ago retarded the crop some, so that it will 
|be 10 and 12 days late. The few days of 
sunshine this week has been very bene- 
ficial. The soil is thoroughly saturated 
with moisture, and the conditions were 
never better. The crop is safe, barring 
unusually early frost. Inquiry, according 
to W. N. Wise, is the largest in years. 
The first car is expected to leave here 
next Monday. It has not been decided 
yet where this car will be shipped.—Pro- 
duce News. 




















0 
When to Pick Apples. 

Mr U. T. Cox, one of the best apple 
growers of Ohio, said as to the best ¢ime 
' for picking the fruit, before the Maryland 
| Horticultural Society: 

‘‘Let apples hang on the trees just about 
as long as they will hang there without 
getting mellow. When an apple ¢eases to 
to grow it takes on a better ae It 
has been proved that, that apple will keep 
longer than one which is packed before it 
|matures. That is what we want. We 

have been making two pickings on the 
trees as a general thing and sometimes as 
|many as three pickings. It will pay to 
| pick over your apple trees twice, because 
you can go in that orchard and find some 
| apples riper than others. Some varieties 
ripen more unevenly than others. It will 
pay to pick only the ripe apples and leave 
the green ones on the trees, and let them 
grow ten days or two weeks, or even three 
weeks. You will find some apples ripen 
sooner than others on the same tree. We 
go over them and pick of the ripest and 
largest and leave all the little green ones 
on the tree. Then when we come to pick 
them we find apples there almost as good 
as the first picking. You find it is the 
|same way with peaches, do you not? 
| With summer apples it is just the same 
|way. I know several people who began 
| this practice and they will not any more 
| think of picking all the apples at one time 





than the peach growers in Maryland 
would think of picking all their peaches 
at one time. 








0 
ROUGH LAND FOR ORCHARDS. 
Mulching Gives Fair Growth at Low 
Cost. 

We think it pays to use rough land for 
apple orchards, but we do not recommend 
trying to subdue it or till it; says American 
Cultivator. We have been able to secure 
a good growth with mulch. The trees do 
not grow as fast as on good land but still 
make a good growth. We plant Baldwins 
setting the trees thirty-five feet apart 
each way, which proves to be space enough 
the growth being moderate under such 
conditions. We have about 200 trees some 
eighteen to twenty years old. They are 
not so large as they would be in plowed 
land, but are bearing good fruit on higher 
color and good keeping quality. We have 
also 200 younger tree’ which are making 
good growth. The advantage of this plan 
is that the owner of land which is good for 
nothing else secures a good lot of trees in 
time with little labor. The only cash ex- 
pense is a few pounds per tree each year 
of a good fertilizer. The mulch for the 
trees does not cost as much because we 
have the meadow hay, but if we should 
figure this meadow hay as worth $10 per 
ton delivered at the orchard, that amount 











This cherry tree was planted in 1910 and bore 


fruit in 1911, it nad three quarts on. The orchard 
is in potatoes and on the farm of Glen R. Zook, 
Mich. 





of hay would mulch 200 trees at a cost of 
five cents per tree and that is all there is 
to it. We do not clear the land, although 
we sometimes pick off the rocks that are 
on the surface. We do not think it costs 
as much to mulch an orchard as it would 
to tillit. This plan applies only to apples. 
We have not tried any other fruits except 
peaches and these seem to need tillage 
under all conditions —L. D. Eames, 
Middlesex County, Mass. 

HARD WORK TO RAISE GOOD FRUIT. 

An orchard may be made to yield a good 
profit on rough land but I would not ad- 
vise setting on land that cannot be culti- 
vated. We use plows and strong tooth 
harrow in the orchard. The trees of 
standard varieties are set thirty to forty 
feet apart any early maturing kinds set 
between the rows. It is hard work to 
raise apples on rough land, but good fruit 
can be produced. The only advantage is 
that the first cost of the land is less. The 
cost of clearing the land is divided up 
year by year, removing stones, etc., when- 
ever there is opportunity. The total cost 
would vary from $10 to $100 per acre. The 
annual cost of handling an orchard on 
rough land would be $10 to $15 per acre 
more than on good land.—L. L. Coleman, 
Cheshire County, Vt. 

PAYS TO BUY TILLABLE LAND. 

Under ordinary conditions in this part 
of the country the apple is the most profi- 
table fruit we can grow. Hilly farms, mak- 
ing splendid orchard sites, can be picked 
up for $20 an acre, or even less. Unless 
located near a large body of water, such as 
Lake Champlain, the orchard should be 
situated a little above the valley in order 
to secure proper air drainage. Land with 
a gentle slope and tillable is desirable. 
Rough upland not tillable seems undesir- 
able. 








oO 
Why Beautify Surroundings? 


Thirty years ago a small town in South- 
ern Wisconsin was in need of thorough 





renovation. Its lawns were surrounded 
by the old fashioned fences of the day: 
they were grown up with grass and tangles 
of shrubbery, says Mrs. E arver 
Trees were untrimmed and the town 


though beautifully located presented a 


dilapidated peru. This was the 
condition of things when a patriotic citj. 
zen, the pastor of the Congregational 
church, determined to appeal to public 
pride and awaken the citizens if possible 
to the necessity and advantages of beautj. 
fying their homes and the town general] 
He therefore secured the town hall and 
called a public meeting of the citizens of 
the town to discuss its improvement 
Since he was an influential man, the citj. 
zens attended this meeting in large num. 
bers and listened to an address on town 
improvement. As a result of this meetin 
a day was set apart for tearing down the 
old fences, cleaning lawns and streets 
trimming trees and shrubbery. : 
This practice was kept up for a number 
of years until the desire for cleanlinegg 
and for beautiful surroundings became g 
habit with the people of this town, 
ges 
Orchard Care. 


Generally the apple orchard is badly 
neglected. Did you ever, notice when 
riding through the country what an im. 
provement it makes to a farm to have the 
apple trees all trimmed up in good shape? 
Even if other surroundings appear a little 
shabby, this work seems to have a telling 
effect. 

Unless it is a very poor apple season, 
every farmer’s family should have apples 
to eat from the time the first tree ripeng 
in late summer till along in the following 
spring. I often hear farmers say: ‘There 
are sO many insects now that we can’t 
get a good crop of apples any more.” 
Any growing crop has its insects. If 
farmers would take as much pains in 
spraying their trees as they do their pota- 
toes, there would be less complaint about 
poor apple crops. 

Some farmers spray their orchards and 
get only a fair crop, while if they did not 
spray at all the yield would amount to 
nothing. I claim, as I believe every 
farmer does who has given it a fair trial, 
that it pays to spray. If you don’t get 
the returns this year by an increased yield, 
you will get it the next season. Thorough 
spraying cannot fail to benefit the trees, 
O————_ 


When corn or wheat is sold from the 
farm, three-fourths of the phos-phorus 
required to produce the crop leave the 
farm in the grain. 











—_—__ 
Fruit-bud Formation. 

Professor A. W: Drinkard, of the Vir- 
ginia station, in a 2-year study of the 
formation of fruit-buds of the apple, 
plum, pear, peach and cherry, found that 
the principal stages observed in the life 
history of fruit-buds were a prolonged 
period of formation during the summer, 
which began in the case of the Oldenburg 
apple during the last week in June, al- 
though the Whitaker plum, a hortulana 
variety did not form fruit buds until the 
first week in September. Development 
continues through the summer and fall, 
and the flower parts are practically com- 
plete about November 1. 

During the winter months cell changes 
are going on in the essential parts 
of the flowers. Rapid development of 
the floral organs again takes place during 
the few weeks previous to blossoming. 
The time of formation of fruit buds was 
found to be much more variable between 
different varieties of plums than between 
varieties of apples. 

From a consideration of the data as a 
whole the following general conclusions 
as applied to orchard practice are deduced. 
Buds which produce the crop of bloom for 
the current year are formed the preceding 
summer; initial fruit-bud formation has 
its beginning during June or July, de- 
pending on seasonal conditions and the 
kind of fruit. 

The proper development of the fruit- 
bud would therefore be influenced by 
factors which are brought to bear upon 
the tree prior to and during the period at 
which fruit-bud formation takes place. 
In the practice of such orchard operations 
as are designed to influence or control 
fruit-bud formation, it appears that such 
operations should be more effective in 
the spring and early summer than at other 
stages of development. 

0 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 

If you can use a part of your time 
this fall and winter doing good in 
your neighborhood we have a very 
special offer to make you. It is one 
that will pay you well in real money: 
Write today and be the lucky one i 
your neighborhood to get in on this 
paying plan. Address The Pay Plan 
Man, care of Green’s Fruit Grower 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Does This Seem Miraculous? leeward to five miles per hour. This 
In Leyden there is a street, Mirakel reduction is equivalent to raising the 
Straat, which, according to an old legend, temperature nineteen degrees as it effects 
derives its name from a miracle which man and beast. This means more comfort 
happened there in 1315, and which is for man, a saving of fuel in the home and 
related as follows in an old Dutch history: of feed for the stock. Windbreaks also 
“Tn the aforesaid years of famine in the beh the drifting of snow around 
town of Leyden there occured a signal buildings and feed yards. 
miracle to two women who lived next door Studies and measurements made by 
to one another; for one having bought a the Department of Agriculture show that 
barley loaf, she cut it into two pieces and there is a considerable increase in yield 
laid one half by, for that was all herliving, of fields and orchards sheltered by tree 
because of the great dearness and famine growth. The drying effect upon the soil 
that prevailed. And as she stood, and and crop is decreased by decreasing the 
was cutting off the one half for her child- velocity of the wind. ; 
ren, her neighbor, in great want and need _ Many benefits may be derived by plant- 
through hunger, saw her and begged her ingtreesaround orchards. By reducing the 
to give her the other half and she would velocity of the wind the mechanical force 
pay her well. But she denied again and of the wind upon the branches and fruit is 
again, and affirmed mightily “iby oath, decreased. This is especially true during 
that she had no other bread, and as her storms. The drying out of the soil is much 
neighbor would not believe her, she said reduced. A windbreak of evergreens 
in an angry word: ‘If I have any bread around an orchard prevents the cold, dry 
in my house more than this, I pray God winds from winter killing fruit trees. 
that it may turn into stone.’ Then her Peaches can be grown considerably farther 
neighbor left her and went away. But north if protected by surrounding ever- 
when the first half of the loaf was eaten greens than if grown in the open. 
up, and she went for the other half-which KIND OF TREES TO PLANT. 
she had laid by, she found that bread was [f a tall, fast-growing windbreak is 
become stone, which stone, in the same desired cottonwood, lombardy poplar, 
form as the bread, is now in Leyden at or black locust make excellent trees. 
St. Peter’s Church. Black locust is preferable since it is long 
aaa eae lived and makes excellent fence posts. 
Food Value of the Currant. Green ash, boxelder, maple, willows, 
The French people have always been €Vergreens or any bushy, slow, growing 
first in the art of selecting and preparing *P¢Cles are good trees to plant mixed with 
of palatable foods. , cottonwood or locust or set out along the 
Away back in 1689, when French refu- edge of the tall trees. These bushy, slow- 
gees bought for a mere trifle the ‘‘oxtails’’ .8'OWIng trees fill up the space under the 
that tanners of Bermondsey, England, had branches of the fast growers and prevent 
always thrown away as useless, and made the wind from blowing through. 
from them a soup of excellent quality, the Black-locust can be grown successfully 
people of other nations have recognized from seed if planted in drills or hills and 
that French cooking deserves to be copied. Cultivated the same as beans. Cotton- 
As a general rule English speaking wood and lombardy poplar can be grown 
people eat altogether too much meat; from cuttings if set out in moist soil. 
they would do well to follow the example | Boxelder, maple, oak, black walnut, 
set by their French neighbors, who make willows or tall evergreens make good 


use of foods that stand for nutriment, says windbreaks. ; 
American Food Journal. For winter protection for orchards, 


The dried currant is among the first of buildings, or feed yards set out evergreens. 
these foods. It is a perfect food as far as White pine or yellow pine if properly 
furnishing nourishment to the body is ¢ared for will do wellin any locality. Red 
concerned, and one has only to partake of fir does well in some places. Spruce is 
a small quantity of currants in order to 004 if planted so that it is shaded while 

ane young.—I.W.Cook, Instructor in Forestry, 
derive much benefit. ah 2 

Brain workers as well as those who have Idaho Experiment Station. 
to excerise muscular power in the per- si 
formace of their duties would do well to Benefits from Co-operation. 
eat as many currants as they can, either _—This is all changed. Now the dealer in 
in a dried form or cooked with other foods, the small city orders his grapes direct, 
such as bread or puddings. and unloads them at his storehouse from 

They are not only delicious in flavor, clean, well cooled refrigerator cars, the 
but a small amount of them have been appearance of the fruit and the baskets 
known to satisfy soldiers or other men being the same as when they left the 
who are obliged to make long and tedious packing house of the grower. — 
marches through disagreeable surround- There are approximately 55,000 acres 
ings where food was scarce. of grapes in New York State. The 

People whose incomes preclude the pcs- Chautauqua district has 30,000 acres, 
sibility of obtaining all the meat they the Keuka district 18,000, Hudson River 
think is essential would do well to remem- district 3,000, Seneca Lake district 2,000 
ber that the dried currant can be bought Niagara district 1,500 and miscellaneous 
for much less, and is‘a splendid food in greas 1,000. The Seneca Lake district, so 
the way Of nourishment and rebuilding galled, is really a part of the Keuka dis- 
the wasted tissues. trict. The Concord leads all other varie- 
ties in abundance, ge gg ge cent. _— 

#13 the grapes grown in the state, while 

: Cuing the Nearness. Catawbas are second, but with only 10 

First thoroughly wash the harness to per cent. Along Seneca Lake, which is 
free it from sweat and dirt. Perhaps the [ake Keuka’s sister, only a few miles of 
easiest way to accomplish this is to take land separating them, Catawbar form 29 
the harness to pieces and soak it over jor am. of ore "In the Chautauqua 
night in strong soapsuds, having the water Nistriet Concords fom 90 per cent of the 
as warm as is comfortable to hold the hand érop, while the Petwshe tam 1 = cent. 
in when the harness is first put in. If too P, naa sat ; 
hot it will scald the leather. All flowering plants may oe made to 

When taken out in the morning, most give more of larger and richer blossoms 
of the dirt, is gone, and a little rubbing the use of fA uid fertilizers. Good 
with @ coarse rag will remove the spots |iquid fertilizer far this purpose can be 
that, did not soak off. Neatsfoot oil is, pi by placing two pecks soe saanure 
in the long run. the cheapest oil for oiling and one-half peck of poultry manuse in 6 
leather of any kind, and especially harness parrel of water and mixing well. Apply 
as it is exposed to the action of dirt, sweat to the flowering plants not more than 
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DO BUGS AND WORMS BOTHER? 


Do they prevent your having beautiful trees and perfect fruits and vegetables? Do you 
understand the art of modern orchard practice, including budding, grafting, pruning, 
cultivating, the prevention of mould, mildew, scale, scab, etc.? 

Do you know how to successfully grow potatoes and other vegetables for profit? 


OUR oe “The WHY and HOW of Orchard Success” 


will prove invaluable to you, and contains a gold mine of useful information 
for the novice and the expert 


SEND FOR IT TODAY. ONLY FIFTY CENTS, POSTAGE PAID 


Our complete illustrated catalogue of Spraying Machinery is FREE for the asking, and 
8 postal will bring you in touch with our nearest agent. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP COMPANY, 701 Grand Avenue, Elmira, N. Y. 

















Farm Lands Average Less Than $17 Per Acre. 
Undeveloped tracts sell from $6 up. Beef, pork, dairying, 
oultry, sheep and horses make big profits. Large returns 
rom alfalfa, corn, truck, cotton, apples, fruits and nuts. 
Growers command good local and Northern Markets. 


The Southern Railway Yet 40% Belcher 


territory offers the finest conditions for farms and homes. 
Plenty of rain, mild winters, enjoyable summers. Promising 
industrial openings everywhere. The Southern Railway has 
nothing to sell; we want Y OU in the Southeast. The 
“Southern Field,” state booklets and all facts free. 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land & Industrial Agent, Room 44 Washington, D.C. 











My Chatham Mill 


~ 
Grain Grader and Cleaner 
Loaned free for 30 days—no money FREE 
——— pre oie i — 
grades, cieans and separates wheat, oats, 
8 corn, barley, flax, clover, timothy, etc. Takes LOAN a 
* cockle, wild oats, tame oats, smut, etc., from seed wheat; any mix- 
ture from flax. Sorts corn for drop planter. Rids clover of buck- 
horn. Takes out alidust, dirt, chaff and noxious weeds from timo- 
thy. Removes foul weed seed and all the damaged, shrunken, § 
' cracked or feeble kernelsfrom any grain. Handles upto 80 bushels § 
— hour. Gas poweror hand power. Easiest running mill on earth. 
ver 250,000 in use in U. S. and Canada. Postal brings low-price- 









buy-on-time proposition and latest Catalog. I willloan 500 
machines, “first come, first served.”’ Write today if you want 
to be one of the lucky 500. Ask for Booklet 13 . F 


THE MANSON CAMPBELL COMPANY, Detroit, Kansas City, Minneapolis 









WITH SOLAR EYE PIECE. 





into use about their farms, both for profit and pleasure. It is conceded that 
the foremost among farmers are GREEN’s Frurr GROWER readers. A good 
Telescope, like the Excelsior, will pay for itself on a farm over and over again: It 
enables the farmer to inspect fences, count stock and take note of what his employes 
are doing at a distance; to say nothing about the pleasure and information to be 
gained for the whole family by viewing landscapes while on excursions to mountains 
or the sea, studying the sun-spots or eclipses by the use of the Solar eye-piece or 
dark lenses. 


| \RUIT FARMERS are more and more each year bringing Scientific instrumenté 


This eye-piece is worth 
more than we charge for 
the entire Telescope to 
all wishing to study the 
sun. 


This is a long, power- 
powerful Telescope for 
terrestrial and celestial 
use. 


“9061 ‘dy “og 





They are brass bound, brass safety cap on each end to exclude dust, etc., with 
powerful lenses, scientifically ground and adjusted. Guaranteed by the maker. 
Every sojourner in the country should secure one of these instruments, and no 
farmer should be without one. Objects miles away are brought to view with 
astonishing clearness. 


HOW TO GET IT 








and very often is out in the rain. twice weekly. Always stir the liquid to 

If the harness is not very dry, a half the bottom of the bar:el before using. | 
gallon of oil will be enough for an ordinary aes | 
set of double harness, though sometimes _ Mildew on the foliage of most flowering | 
harness is so dry that a gallon would be plants may be killed by spraying with | 
none too much. A nickel’s worth of ivory- potassium sulphide—one ounce to two| 
— will give a color and polish to the gallons of water. The chemical is cheap | 
eather if it be mixed with the oil before and can be purchased at any drug store. | 
using. Be sure to get ivory-black and not 4 small hand sprayer, cost about 50 cents, | 
lampblack, as the latter rubs off badly. _ js efficient for all work with the flowers. 








By a very little pleasant effort any man, woman or child can get three of their 
friends or neighbors to subscribe for GREEN’s Fruir Grower at the special low 
price of 35 cents. Go out and get three new subscribers, send us only one dollar, 
keep the extra five cents for money order or postage if you like. We will then send 
you the complete Telescope all charges paid. Do it today while the special offer 
lasts. Address 


Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 





straps out of the water, run them a few 
times through the oil, wipe off with a rag 
and hang up to dry. If not then soft 
enough, repeat the operation. Treat your 
harness in this way, and it looks like new, 
and if it is oiled about three times a year, 
it will outlast three or four sets that never 
receive any oil. It is an old saying that 
“five oilings equal a new harness.” 
—_—— O° 
The Value of Trees as Windbreaks. 


A belt of evergreen trees surrounding 
farm buildings and feed yards have a 
wonderful influence in moderating the 
winter climate by decreasing the velocity 
of the wind. Government study and 
measurements show that a narrow belt of ak IMAT TINS WOMAN DOES Md 
evergreen trees consisting of only two spare time the past ree 
rows, planted close together, and forty es 
feet high, will reduce a twenty-five mile 
velocity wind at two hundred feet to the 


Have the oil warm, and as you take the 






on’t make 20 yards and Ido my own house- 








Forover four years Ihave been advertising in Green's Fruit Grower. Scores of Green’s Fruit Grower Folks are earning 
money with Newcomb Looms. | want al] ureen’s Fruit Grower readers to know how you can make yourtime most 
eager 4 you can engage inadelightful and fascinating occupation in yourown 
ome, that will not interfere with S See other duties and assure you big profits for as 
much or as little t.me as you may 
interested. I say, and I know that every word I say is true, that you can make more 
Gf, money and make it more easily by weaving on a Newcomb Automatic Loom than at 
any other kind of home employment. My 20 years’ experience with others and their 
letters proves what you can do. - 


is made especially for home workers# Unlike any other loom, it practically 
works itself. A simple movement of the hand is all it requires of the opera- 
wr. Notreading—nostooping—noshuttlethrowing. Justthe easy work that 
thousands of old and young are making big money at today—at home. 
No experience is poceanery- You will be delighted with the ease with which 
you can make the finest and m 
every kind, and even beautiful portieres, chenille curtains and hammocks. 
Bear in mind also, that no cash outlay for supplies isrequired. Oldcarpets, 
sacks, cast-off clothing and rags all furnish material for the loom. And the 
results you get with such material are simply wonderful. You can be sure the work you can do ona Newcomb 
hen you owna Newcomb, that you wil! have more than enough work to 
of carpet on my loom in keep you busy. Many of our customers make from 825 to 830 a week weaving the more I canand will help you to 
years,” writes Mrs. Sadie With the Newcomb, and you can do likewise. 
West Piains,Mo. “Inever weaveaday Do 


work. I weigh only 115 pounds—don’t tire of weav- ourlooms and the extremely reasonable prices on which Green’s Fruit Grower Folks can obtain one of them. 


ing. Loom as good an investmentasan80-acrefarm.’ W. B. STARK, Seo’y, NEWCOMB LOOM CO., 


Per Week 
At Home 












Green’s Fruit Grower Read- $ 2 
ers Can Easily Make 


able to devote to it. I promise that you'll be 


THE NEWCOMB AUTOMATIC LOOM 


W. B. STARK 
who will help you start a 
money-making business. 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
t me send you some samples of 


ost durable carpets, rugs, mats, draperies of 


m. The more you need the money 
get started to making it. 
not neglect this opportunity. Write me today for my free catalog, “Weaving Wisdom,” which tells all about 





20 Taylor St., Davenport, lowa. 
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Arkansas Great in Fruit Production, 

Arkansas, during recent years has 
developed rapidly and has come into great 
prominence in the horticultural world, as 
a fruit producing state and a large pro- 
ducer of certain vegetables, says Prof. 
Ernest Walker in Arkansas Fruits. 

In the number of bearing apple trees in 
commercial orchards, the state ranks 
sixth, the order of prominence being, 
Missouri, New York, Illinois, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and Arkansas. Ten years ago 
Arkansas ranked twelfth state in apple 
production. In the ten-year period just 
past, some states have declined in the 
interest shown in apple production. For 
the country at large there has been a 
decline of 33.4 per cent. in the number of 
bearing apple trees. 

In Arkansas there has been a gain in 
production and the number of bearing 
trees. The number being 7,650,000. 

In the number of young trees set out 
during the ten year-period, Arkansas 
ranks second, with 3,940,000 trees, being 
surpassed only by the State of Washing- 
ton. As the government statistical bureau 
observes the figures show that the apple 
raising industry is receiving greater atten- 
tion in Arkansas than in any other state, 
with the exception of Washington. 

As many of you already know two 
counties in Arkansas, Benton and Wash- 
ington, contain more bearing apple trees 
than any similar areas in the world. 

The value of the apple crop of the U. S. 
in 1909 was $83,231,000. 

es SS 
Pudding-Head Philosopher. 

Where there is a wayside inn there is a 
side way out. 

Counting votes before they are cast is 
not unlike counting chickens before they 
are hatched. 

Fine manners are like kitchen utensils; 
the more they are used the more polished 
they become. 

There are some men who don’t pay their 
debts for humanitarian motives. They 
dislike to spring surprises. 

Man could be fairly comfortable in hot 
weather if he would wear as little in sum- 
mer as Woman wears in winter. 

Probably the railroads will never be 
wholly popular in this country until they 
begin swapping transportation for advice. 

It is a bad bargain to barter the furni- 
ture for a present luxury; therefore if you 
buy an automobile pay cash down.—Field 
and Farm. 


Trusses Like These Are a Crime 









Here's an end to the curse of wear- 
tmg straps and springs that squeeze 
and pinch—pads that do no good— 
trusses that simply shorten your life. 

Here's something absolutely guar- 
anteed to keep your rupture from 
coming out. Test it on 60 days trial 
and see. If it doesn’t hold at all 
times, then it won’t cost you a single cent. 

Has relieved some of the worst cases on record—made them 
entirely well. Doctors and Surgeons who know of it recommend 
it instead of operation. No belt, no leg-straps, no springs. Is 
water-proof—will hold in bath. 

Write for Free Book and find out all about it. Book is full 
of facts never before put in print. Cloth-bound. 96 pages. 
Explains why elastic and spring trusses cannot help you. 
Shows dangers of operation. Exposes the humbug “‘appliances,”’ 
**methods,’’ ‘‘plasters,"’ etc. Will save you from wasting money. 
Shows why 60 days trial we allow is the only safe way to test 
anything for rapture and how we offer you the only thing good 
enough to stand such a long and thorough test. 

Book gives over 5,000 voluntary endorsements. Write for it 
to-day—it tells you things you could never find out by going to 
doctors or drugstores. Address: 


Box 91, Cluthe Co., 125 E. 23rd St., New York City 
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Don’t Wear 
a Truss! 


English Walnut Trees at Rochester, 
New York. 


It seems that English walnut trees are 
not so rare in Rochester as one might 
suppose. Early last week the Democrat 
and Chronicle told of a grove of these 
trees at Lockport, N. Y. 

Since that article appeared attention 
has been called to several English walnut 
trees growing in Rochester. 

In the yard surrounding the house of 
Thomas Brennan is a large tree that will 
bear probably a bushel of nuts this year. 
The story of the origin of the tree is of 
interest. When Mr. Brennan’s mother- 
in-law, Mrs. Catherine, Dittner, came to 
this country from Alsace-Lorraine she 
brought a few English walnuts from trees 
in her native town, and thirty-eight years 
ago she planted some of them in the yard 
of her home at No. 303 Wilder street. 
Thus the big tree there came into exist- 
ence. It was struck by lightning a few 
years ago and its top suffered, but it con- 
tinued to grow and bear. 

There are smaller English walnut trees 
in the Wilder street yard. Some of them 
were planted by Mr. Brennan and, having 
been borne by the big tree that was struck 
by lightning, are grand-children of the 
tree on which grew the nuts that were 
gathered by Mrs. Dittner in Alsace- 
Lorraine. English walnut trees are to be 
found here and there throughout that 
neighborhood and all are direct descend- 


he raises his pestiferous head. It should 
not be left to the health organizations of 
cities and towns and the nation to do this 
work, says The Journal of the American 
Medical Association. The work should be 
done by theindividual property-owner or 
occupier, who now carelessly, indifferently 
or ignorantly invites the rat to become an 
unprofitable but most prolific tenant and 
guest, paying for his board by subjecting 
his host to the peril of deadly epidemic 
diseases. By building the rat out of 
existence and by waging viligant continu- 
ous warfare against him the public could 
reduce the rat problem, and consequently 
the plague problem, to nothingness. 


 Caaias 
THE GRAPE INDUSTRY OF LAKE 
KEUKA. 





The Harvest Time. 


Many hundreds of people find employ- 
ment in the vineyards during the annual 
grape harvest. It is a time of pleasure 
and profit to old and young, says Tribune 
Farmer. Young men and women from 
neighboring counties *in Pennsylvania 
make annual pilgrimages to the Keuka 
district, the grape harvest coming at a 
time of year when there is nothing to do 
around their own homes in that state. 
These Pennsylvanians are welcomed, as 
there is never enough local help. Picking 
begins usually about the middle of Sept- 
ember—that is, in any considerable quan- 
tity—although shipments are frequently 











The upper photograph represents wagons in Oklahoma filled with cotton on their way from the cotton 


fields. 


The lower photograph is that of cotton pickers in a cotton field. These men each pick from 200 


to 400 Ibs. of cotton, for which they receive one cent a pound for picking. 





ants of European trees, having grown 
from nuts obtained from Mrs. Dittner. 

In the Old Country when English wal- 
nuts are in about the stage of their growth 
at which they are found at this season of 
the year, a remedy for bowel troubles is 
made of them. They are cut up, shucks 
and all, and put in a bottle, and the bottle 
is filled with whiskey. The syrup that the 
bottle contains after a few days is a highly 
prized remedy. There are other English 
walnut trees here that are hardy and 
productive. 


ee 
The Rat as a Cause of Waste. 

Two of the most important causes of 
economic and health waste are the rat and 
the fly. At present the rat is foremost on 
account of the threatened entrance of 
plague into our country. The discovery 
of plague in a neighboring island sets in 
motion the machinery of our health ser- 
vice, local and national, and at an enor- 
mous waste of time, money and effort we 
seek to catch, examine and then kill all 
| the rats on 2,000 miles of coast-line in 
order to keep out one disease. This must 
be done. But how much better to have no 





Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific inven- 
tion, the wonderful new 
discovery that cures rup- 
ture will be sent on trial. 
No obnoxious springs or 

ads. Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together me would 
a broken limb. No 
salves. No lies. Dura- 
ble, cheap. Pat. Sept. 
10, 01. Sent on trial to prove it. Catalogue 
and measure blanks mailed free. Send name and 
address today. 





C. E. BROOKS, the Discoverer 


rats: It has long been known that rats are 
a source of tremendous economic waste 
not only inseabeard cities about docks and 
wharfs, but in every portion of the land. 
Figures are sometimes given of the amount 
of this waste, which mounts into millions, 
but even these figures are only guesses and 
probably far short of the truth. Modern 
efficiency demands that no rats should be 
tolerated; that this enormous economic 
waste and danger to health should be 
prevented by swatting the rat, clubbing 
him, trapping him, poisoning him—ex- 





C. E. BROOKS, 1034-6, State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


terminating him—wherever and whenever 


made before that date. The work is clean 
and pleasant, and the wholesome, out- 
door life is seized upon by many whose 
health demands outdoor employment 
that shall not be too vigorous or labor- 
ious. Instances are known where people 
come year after year for no other reason 
than that the work is beneficial to their 
health. They spend some two months 
in the vineyards and go back to their 
homes—many of them in the city— 
strengthened. 

—_———O0O-—"" 

Country Town Sayings. 
By Ed. Howe. 
You can always depend upon it that 

your photograph will not prove an ac- 
ceptable birthday present. 





After a man gets about so rich, he no 
longer belongs to that worthy body known 
as the people. 





A country town swell always longs to 
drink champagne out of an actress’ slipper. 





Women say a married woman remains a 
bride a year; men say that at the end of 
the honeymoon, which lasts a month, she 
ceases to be a bride. 

If you have a new photograph taken, 
and it is shown in the photographer’s 
street display, are you not a little dis- 
appointed if there is no demand for it? 





Talk long enough to any woman about 
a wedding and you will find that some- 
thing about it didn’t suit her. 





When anyone calls me on the telephone 
and asks: ‘‘Do you know who it is?” I 


reply, ‘‘No; the cigars are on you,”’ and 
ring off. 





People who would’t rob a cripple have 
less scruples about taking advantage of a 
man who ean afford it. 





If it is true that our ancestors were so 


bad that it became necessary to drown al] 
of them except Noah and his family, 
people are not that bad now; so while we 
have not improved as much as we should, 
we have improved some. 

: (ee 
Condemned Gunpowder Makes Fine 

Fertilizer. 


The prophecy of turning swords into 
onenare and spears into pruning 

ooks is finding modern realization in the 
work of converting gunpowder into green 
vegetables under the direction of gard. 
eners at Fort Myer and at the Indian Head 
proving grounds, 

Several hundred tons of gunpowder 
condemned by the army authorities were 
marked for destruction when some genius 
hit upon the idea that its 80 per cent, 
nitrogen component might be used to 
advantage as a fertilizer. 

The sage was tried at planting 
season, the powder being scattered over 
the newly ploughed truck gardens of the 
two reservations. The results have been 
amazing. The finest of lima beans, huge 
potatoes, big, juicy tomatoes and crisp 
lettuce, better, bigger and more flourish. 
ing than any produced in the nearhy 
places. 





——o "= 
Red Spider. 

Although called the red spider, 1% 
usually appears pale, with two black spots 
in its middle. The infested plants first 
turn pale wherever attacked by this mite, 
and then take on a brownish tinge. 

‘‘A number of contact insecticides may 
be used for controlling the pest, but of 
these one stands out as most efficient 
because it kills the eggs as well as the 
mites. This is the sulphur spray, which is 
made as follows:—Mix flowers of sulphur 
with water, one pound of sulphur to three 
gallons of water, adding enough soap so 
the sulphur will mix readily with the 
water and will not precipitate. Spray 
this so the under sides of the leaves are 
coated thoroughly. 

‘“‘Another remedy that is recommended 
where plenty of water is available is to 
spray or sprinkle the infested plants very 
thoroughly with water so the spiders are 
washed from the under side of the leaves, 
This has to be repeated two or three times 
a week, and, of course, is not so thorough 
as the sulphur spray.’ 

_—_———_0-—-—-—"—" 
Looking Backward. 

A review of the history of farming in 
this country will show that between 1870 
and 1900 the spread to the West had caused 
such a great growth in farming that we 
exported by 1900, 61-2 times as mugb 
wheat as we had exported prior to 1870, 
and two-thirds of all we had_ produced 
prior to that time, says Chatauqua 
Lecturer. With the world deluged with 
foods at a price which left little or no 
profit for the farmer it is no wonder that 
the bottom fell out of the prices of timber 
lands in all the country, the young mep 
left the farm to go to the city, and the 
grain raisers, embarrassed by the change 
in prices, mortgaged their farms, sold out 
to the more thrifty stock farmers and 
sought newer and cheaper lands to rob 
by the continual growing of grain. The 
movement could be stopped by nothing 
but the exhaustion of the available fer- 
tile lands. This happened in 1897. Prices 
began to rise, followed by a steady ad- 
vance of rents and the price of lands, 
Consumption was overtaking production, 
and the prices were taking a correspond- 
ing rise. 





Oo---—~ 
Blackbirds Hold Roosts in Face of Fire, 

With a ton of fireworks, Roman candles 
exclusively, as ammunition, Topeka began 
a battle against the thousands of black- 
birds which have infested the great elms 
of the city. 

Four men spent several hours firing the 
candles singly and by volleys into the trees. 
As the flying balls of fire swept through 
the leaves the birds fairly screamed at 
their disturbers. A few flew to nearby 
trees, but most of them held their roosts 
and chattered noisily. Finally the firing 
squad gave up the effort. It is probable 
the city will invest in shotguns for exter- 
mination of the birds. 

O——_ 


1,500 Horses Die, = Aid of Govern- 
ment’s Experts. 

Governor Stubbs has telegraphed an 
appeal to President Taft to send govern- 
ment experts into Western Kansas in an 
effort to stop the spread of a mysterious 
disease that has within the last three 
weeks killed fifteen hundred horses. 

Governor Stubbs has ordered every ex- 
pert of the Kansas Veterinary Board to 
go to the counties affected. 
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LARGE DEAL IN NEW YORK 
APPLES IS MADE. 
30,000 Barrels of Baldwins and Green- 
ings Said to Have Been Sold 
for Export from Rochester 
District. 

A sale of 30,000 barrels of apples, Bald- 
wins and Greenings, for export, has just 
been completed in this city, and is the 
principal theme of conversation 5 
apples buyers and forwarders today. I 
the standard barrel is used it will take 
more than 67,000.bushels to fill the order. 
It is said to be probably the largest single 
contract for apples that will be made in 
this section of ihe state this year. 

The sale is for prompt shipment as soon 
as the apples are fit for market, and will 
include Monroe county apples almost 
exclusively, although some from Orleans 
and Northern Genesee county may be 
used. The packing is to be done mainly 
in Hilton and Rochester, it is said, al- 
though in order to fill the contract with 
the least possible delay, some may be done 
at other points. The 30,000 barrels will, 
at 180 barrels to the car, make something 
over 166 carloads, and these would make 
two solid trains of eighty-three cars each. 

The fruit will go to England, to the 
Liverpool market mainly, it is said, 
although Bristol will take a considerable 
portion, From these two points, and 
possibly London, the apples will be dis- 
tributed to the retail trade. The price 
agreed to be paid for the 30,000 barrels 
could not be learned, although it is the 
subject of most interest to buyers and 
growers. 

——0O-—_"- 
Killing Quack Grass. 

A Minnesota farmer in a discussion of 
the problem of quack grass eradication 
recommends a plan that he has found 
entirely successful, one in which he did 
not find it necessary to lose a year’s use of 
the land. He began his campaign of 
eradication the latter part of August 
following the removal of a crop of small 
grain. He first used a deep tilling machine 
plowing the soil to a depth of sixteen to 
eighteen inches. He harrowed immedi- 
ately after and double disked three times 
at intervals during the fall. In the spring 
he harrowed thoroughly, seeded to wheat, 
and on harvesting it not a spear of the 
quack grass was to be seen. This method 
is different from those usually recom- 
mended, but the results obtained seem to 
furnish strong argument in its favor. 


———o-———_— 
If every farm in New York state was 
cultivated to its full capacity—the wet 
fields tile-drained, old pastures broken 
up and reseeded with a permanent pasture 
mixture, a short rotation followed in hay 
and grain farming, and good seed adapted 
to the soil and locality sown regardless of 
the cost, the crop yields of the state 
would be nearly twice what they are now. 
|-——_o—_—_—— 
An Oak Mine. 


Mines of wood are found in the south 
of Russia, where they were discovered 
very recently when the bed of a river was 
dragged. Not very deep in the earth but 
covering an extent of 200 square kilo- 
meters a forest of oaks was found where 
it had been buried by some unknown 
cataclysm centuries ago. The wood is in 
perfect preservation. The man who 
found the entombed forest has drawn 
from his mine many trunks of trees 
measuring from forty to sixty meters high 
and at least eighteen inches in diameter. 
The mine is worth a fortune, for the wood 
is of the first quality and as a result of its 
long rest underground it has taken the 
most varied colors, ranging from dark 
brown to pale rose and running through 
all the shades of blue and yellow. One 
hundred and fifty thousand of the an- 
cient oaks have been turned over to the 
cabinet makers.—Harper’s Weekly. 

—_—$ 
Tit for Tat. 


Comedian Boarder—I have named this 
coffee February, my dear madam. 

Stern Landlady—Indeed, sir! And 
why? 

Comedian Boarder—Because it is so 
cold and cloudy. ; 

Stern Landlady—What a brilliant young 
man! I thought of naming it after you. 

Comedian Boarder—And why? 

Stern Landlady—Becasue it is so long 
before it settles.—McCall’s Magazine. 

—_——oO--_— 


“T shall hope to see you at church on 
Easter Sunday,” said the pastor tothe 
new member of the flock. ‘‘O, I shali be 
there, all right, but you probably will not 
see me,’’ returned Kones. ‘It will be 
just my luck to sit behind one or more 
new large hats.’’—Buffalo Express. 

—_——_Oo--—-_—-—- 
Ever Meet One? 

“That get-rich-quick man is as busy 
as a bee.” 

“‘Yes’’, replied Mr. Cumrox. ‘‘He’s 
one of those busy bees who can’t mana; 
to gather honey without incidentally 
Stinging somebody.’’—Washington Star. 


Bargains in Trees 
for Fall Planting 


Send in your orders now for planting in October and November 
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WHY YOU SHOULD PLANT IN THE FALL 


There are many reasons 
why fall is the best time to 
plant hardy vines, shrubs and 
trees. There is more time 
for preparing the soil in the 
fall, more time for planting 
and for making plans than 
there isin the spring. The 
soil is in better condition for 
planting in the fall than in 
the spring. Fall is considered 
by planters and orchardists 
more desirable than spring as 
the roots of the trees get a 
firmer hold on the soil during 
the winter and start to grow 
before it would be possible to 
set out stock in the spring. 

, For this reason they can bet- 
ter stand the severe dry 
spells and droughts of sum- 
mer, Some things cannot 
be secured early enough in 
the spring, therefore if plant- 
ed inthe fall may gain nearly & 22 
a year’s growth. Do not 
plant strawberries, one-year cherry trees, peach trees, rose bushes or gladiolus buds in the fall, for they will 
not endure the winter well, being only half hardy. 


To Those Who Have Received Our Catalog Issued This Spring, 1912: For fall delivery we have 9 
complete stock of everything offered in this catalog except strawberries. 

Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue With Complete Description of all Standard Varieties and Valuable 
Data and Instructions for Planting, etc. Free For the Asking. 

If you have not received our Spring 1912 catalog or have lost the one we sent you, send us a post card 
and we will be pleased to mail you a copy. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN TRANSPLANTED TREES 


By transplanted trees we refer to first-class fruit trees which were dug last spring and transplanted 
carefully in rows in our nursery where they have been cultivated all summer. These trees have formed 
new fibrous roots during the summer months, therefore they have better roots than trees freshly dug. 
These are trees which will make good orchards and are desirable in every way. They are healthy, vigorous 
and free from insect pests. 

We have transplanted trees in three sizes corresponding with our regular grade of trees, viz.: Largest 
Size—Medium Size—Smaller Size. All carefully graded, well branched and with good roots. Wehave not 
a complete assortment of varieties in these transplanted trees and can supply only th> following varieties: 

APPLE TREES—Alexander, Arkansas Black, American Blush, Banana, 
Bell Flower, Ben Davis, Blenheim Pippin, Bismarck, Baldwin, Carolina Red 
June, Delicious Red, Duchess, Fallawater, Fall Pippin, Fanny, Fameuse, Gano, 
Gravenstein, Golden Sweet, Green’s Baldwin, Grimes Golden. Hubbardston, 
Jonathan, King, McIntosh, Maiden’s Blush, N. W. Greening, Newtown Pip- 
pin, Northern Spy, North Star, Pewaukee, Pound Sweet, Rome Beauty, Shia- 
wasse Beauty, Spitzenburg, Stayman’s Winesap, Stark, Sutton Beauty, Tolman 
Sweet, Twenty Ounce, Wagener, Walbridge, Wealthy, Wismer’s Dessert, Yel- 
low Transparent, York Imperial. 

STANDARD PEARS—Clapp’s Favorite, Duchess, Gans, Kieffer, Louise 
Bonne, Wilder. 

DWARF PEARS—Anjou, Clairgeau, Clapp’s Favorite, Duchess, Gans, 
Koonce, Kieffer, Lawrence, Louise Bonne, Seckel, Vermont Beauty. 
is ~UMS—Thanksgiving Prune. 

— CHERRIES—Early Richmond, English Morello, Montmorency, Ostheim. 
NORTHERN SPY QUINCES—Bourgeat, Missouri Mammoth, Meech’s, Orange, Rea’s 
Mammoth. 

We call your special attention to the following four varieties of apples of which we have some unusually nice specimens in 
this grade of transplanted trees we are offering. 

NORTHERN SPY: A beautiful big, red winter variety, bears very abundantly and is a good keeper. 

WINTER BANANA: A handsome golden yellow variety with a tint of red on the sunny side, which makes it very at- 
tractive and a good seller. It is an early and heavy bearer. You do not have to wait long for results after planting. The 
highest known price paid for a box of apples was paid for this variety. 

IMPERIAL: This apple is the leading variety in Pennsylvania. It is very popular because it sells very easily. 
It is a regular as well as heavy bearer. Skin is yellow covered with stripes and splashes of red. 

TOLMAN SWEET: This is unquestionably the best sweet variety. The apple is medium in size, light yellow in color, 

the flesh being white and very firm and fine in texture. It is an early and heavy bearer and unusually fine for baking. 







































































































Send us your list of wants in this grade of stock and we will make you special bargain prices that 
we know will interest you. Send your list now, at once, before this stock is all sold. 









Now is the time to order plants, vines and trees for fall planting. We commence 
to dig October first, and continue to dig and ship until winter sets in. October and 
November are the months to plant in the fall. Catalogue free on application. 
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Kindness. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
0 Ss. 

It’s the thought of kindness given, 
Not that which we have won 
Which makes our faith grow stronger, 
And bids our fears be gone. 

Its the word we speak of comfort 
That cheers our own dark day, 
Dispelling sorrow’s shadows 
As sunlighi, clouds of gray. 


Addie Bell 


It’s the deed we do for others 
Not that for our own sake, 

That calms the waves of trouble 
And soothes our heart’s dull ache. 

It’s our neighbor’s load we've lifted, 
That makes our burden light; 

It’s our neighbor’s path we've brightened 
That makes our own way bright. 

eee 

Cooking For One Person or One 

Thousand. 
By C. A. Green. 

There are many housekeepers who find 
themselves burdened with the cares of a 
smail family and with one servant. What 
would these good people do if they had to 
feed and house one thousand people as 
some hotels arg doing? 

If you will stop to consider this subject 
for a moment, you will see that this or 
almost any problem can be solved by 
good management. Good management is 
in fact almost everything. The reason 
why so many people fail is that there is a 
lack of good management in nearly all 
the affairs of life. 

In the large cities, housekeepers have 
found it so difficult, so tiresome and con- 
fining, to keep house on their own account 
and to find capable servants, they have 
decided to give up housekeeping and to 
live in hotels. When I was a boy there 
were only a few hotels in New York City 
and these of small size, like the old Astor 
House, where I used to stopin my youth- 
ful days. Now there are massive blocks 
covering acres of land, rearing their heads 
high into the skies, capable of accommo- 
dating hundreds of thousands of people 
year in and out. The New York Times 
Says: 

“‘No Mayor of a city is paid quite so 
well as the manager of one of these great 
caravansaries. Proprietors frequently 
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Suppose you try the 
food with cream and 
sugar, as part of break- 
fast or supper. 


You may be sure it 
will be a delicious part. 
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pay the managers from $10,000 to $25,000 
a year, and two of them at least receive 
a salary of $50,000 each. Forty years 
ago a chef of one of the big hotels or high- 
priced restaurants was considered well 
yaid if he received only $100 a month; 
ut to-day there are hotel chefs who get 
$10,000 a year, and even the modcrate- 
priced hotels pay from $3,000 to $5,000 a 
year for chief cooks. The salaries of all 
the whole kitchen force, from chef to 
sculleryman, have been advanced sim- 
ilarly in the last dozen years. 

The expenses of equipping the kitchen 
and dining room of a high-class hotel are 
almost past belief. One of the several 
large hotels of New York City carries 
200,000 pieces of silverware, costing $250, - 
000; 60,000 glasses, 100,000 pieces of china 
and crockery, and 250,000 pieces of linen. 

If the expense stopped there it would 
not be so bad; but there is no machinery 
or equipment of a mill or factory that 
deteriorates so rapidly as the furnishings 
of a hotel. A small piece of silver, a 
linen napkin or doily, a piece of rare 
china, may disappear from the service 
with a departing guest. It is not policy 
for the proprietor to search each outgoing 
trunk even if he is pretty certain that it 
contains something that belongs to the 
hotel. 

In one fashionable hotel in New York 
the loss on china, glassware, and silver 
reaches the enormous sum of $80,000 a 
year, and the deterioration and loss of 
linen ranges from $30,000 to $50,000 a year. 
In one hotel the loss on towels alone 
reaches the annual total of $1,600, and 
this same hotel pays a yearly tax of $6,000 
for the water used, by the guests and the 
workers. 

The boarders in the big hotels must have 
fruits, flowers and vegetables during every 
month of the year. If home grown 
products cannot be secured, they are 
ordered from Africa and from other dis- 
tant parts of the world. Whereas in old 
times a hotel lease cost $75,000 a year, now 
$300,000 a year is often paid. 

A friend of mine was invited to go 
through some _ of the big hotels in New 
York City. He found there were four 
stories below the sidewalk. The kitchen 
is most often on the first floor of the base- 
ment, but sometimes it has been located 
on the upper story of the hotel. The 
fourth or lower basement below the side- 
walk is occupied by the laundry, or wash 
room as we would call it. For the morn- 
ing breakfast there are cooked 2,500 lbs. 
of fried potatoes and 2,000 or 3.000 steaks 
and chops. 30,000 people enter the door- 
ways of this hotel in one day and some- 
times twice as many on special occasions. 

Thieves must be looked after in the big 
hotels, for the hotel proprietor is in a 
measure responsible for articles that dis- 
appear. Thousands of napkins, towels 
and dishes disappear every season from 
the big hotels. These are evidently car- 
ried away as mementoes by wealthy 
guests of the hotel. 

I once saw the waiters of a large hotel 
lined up in a big hall to receive from a man 
of experience instructions on their duties 
and on the courtesies to be extended to 
patrons. It looked as though a regiment 
were being addressed. Some of the hotels 
have five hundred or more of these wait- 
ers. 

The point which I wish to make in 
treating this subject is that there is 
opportunity in the management of even 
a private house for executive ability. 
That many private houses are not well 
managed indicates that executive ability 
is a rare talent. Most people have more 
difficulty in managing one servant than 
an experienced hotel would in managing 
a thousand servants. There are house- 
wives who have difficulty in marketing, in 
making purchases of the meat, vegetables, 
or other supplies for the family for a day, 
whereas the hotel proprietor has no diffi- 
culty in making purchases to supply the 
wants of a thousand guests. The trouble 
with most housewives is that they do not 
appreciate the fact that providing 
for even a single small family is an im- 
portant affair, demanding intelligent 
study and preparation for the work. 
How few young housewives are there 
who have become fitted by schooling or 
by practice for managing domestic affairs. 

es ~ 

If there is no marrying in heaven, what 
will the girl angels. do for chaperons? 





How to Clean. 


Zinc—After washing, polish with kero- 
sene cloth. 

Mirrors—Wipe with cloth wet in al- 
cohol or weak tea made from left over 
leaves. 

Drains—Flush with four ounces chlor- 
ide of lime dissolved in one gallon of 
water. 

Closets—After thoroughly cleaning 
spray with kerosene, benzine or gasoline 
to prevent moths. 

Copper—Polish with hot vinegar in 
which salt has been dissolved; finish off 
with an oil to polish. 

Nickle—Cover with thin paste made 
of emery powder with turpentine and 
sweet oil in equal parts. 

Leather Furniture—Clean with hot milk 
and polish with thin mixture of melted 
wax and turpentine. ‘ 

Linoleum—Wipe up with warm milk 
or soft water into which has been mixed a 
teacup of kerosene. 

Dust Cloths—Make of several old hose 
sewed together; soak in kerosene and let 
dry in open air before using. 

Turkish Rugs—Can be washed by 
spreading on grass or clean floor and scrub- 
bing with brush and warm suds, 

Brass—Wash in warm soapsuds. using 
woolen cloth to polish lacquered brass 
—clean with cloth wet in alcohol. 

Woodwork—Wipe with soft cloth dipped 
in gasolene, which will remove all grease, 
finger marks, smoke or dust. 

Cane or Willow Furniture—To clean 
or tighten, also to prevent from brittle- 
ness, wet thoroughly with warm water, 
dry in wind or sun. 

Floors—Polish hardwood floors with 
woolen cloth dipped in two thirds boiled 
linseed oil to one-third turpentine; rub 
with the grain of wood. 

Varnished or Polished Woods—Are im- 
proved by a wash in warm suds.’ Dry 
with soft cloth preferably one wet in some 
polish or kerosene. 

Gilt Frames—Wipe off with soft cloth 
dipped in white of egg, beaten and mixed 
with one ounce of soda; afterward polish 
with silk cloth. 

Oilcloth—Wipe off with gasoline; this 
will clean and polish leaving a nice, bright 
surface without injury to material, as 
when soap or powders are used. 

Bronze—Wash in white soapsuds and 
ammonia, dry and polish with tripoli 
or rottonstone mixed with oil or paraffin. 
Rub off with a soft cloth or chamois. | 

Steel—To Remove rust, apply thick 
paste or emery powder mixed with equal 
parts sweet oil and turpentine; finish by 
rubbing with woolen cloth and a dry 
powder. ; . 

Furniture Brasses—Polish with oxalic 
acid and salt followed by polish made of 
tripoli and linseed oil. Kerosene will re- 
move all ordinary spots and brighten 
brass. 
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Fall Fruits in Variety. 

The late summer and fall contribute a 
greater variety of common fruits than 
any other season of the year, and during 
the month of September our tables may 
be graced with peaches, pears, plums, 
apples, grapes, quince and perhaps some 
of the late berries, says American Food 
Journal. All of these fruits, with the sin- 
gle exception of the quince, may be eaten 
in their fresh raw state, but they also, 
without exception, are used largely for 
preserving in various ways, whole and 
crushed, pickled, canned, etc. Tree fruits 
are on the whole less perishable than the 
smaller fruits, and may be kept in stor- 
age for a considerable length of time if 
gathered at the proper stage, and placed 
where a low temperature prevails, and the 
atmospheric conditions are not conducive 
to decay. Pears, especially, are a fruit 
that develop a very fine flavor under 
artificial ripening, and when so treated 
are considered by many of even better 
flavor than the tree ripened fruit which is 
so easily left hanging too long. 

Fruits, either fresh or preserved, must 
not be counted as a luxury, but rather as 
a necessity, and indeed in these days more 
and more people are coming to recognize 
their food value to a greater degree. 
Available statistics show that fruits con- 
stitute a by no means unimportant part 
of the diet of the American people, and 
they supply to us nearly five per cent. of 
the total food and about four per cent. of 
the total carbohydrates of the food supply 
of the average family of this country. It 
has been amply demonstrated that a fruit 
and nut diet will maintain health and 
strength of an individual indefinitely. 

Se far as can be learned comparatively 
few investigations have been made to 
ascertain the digestibility of particular 
fruits, raw or cooked, or to determine the 
case or rapidity of digestion of different 
fruits in the stomach. However, a com- 
parison of available data indicates that 
fruits compare favorably with other 
common foods as regards stomach diges- 
tion. One investigator found that sour 
apples eaten uncooked require two hours 
for digestion in the stomach and mellow 
sweet apples one and one-half hours. 








Another observer notes that about five 
ounces of raw ripe apple requires three 
hours and ten minutes for digestion in the 
stomach, but states that if the fruit is 
unripe, and consequently contains a high 
proportion of cellulose, a much longer 
time may be required. 


—_90——_——_ 

Success.—Some time ago a Kansas 
woman gave the following definition of 
the word success: ‘‘He has achieved 
success who has lived well, laughed often 
and loved much; who has gained the re. 
spect of intelligent men and the love of 
little children; who has filled his niche 
and accomplished his task; who has left 
the world better than he has found it 
whether by an improved poppy, a perfect 
poem, or a rescued soul; who have never 
lacked appreciation of earth’s beauty or 
failed to express it ; who has always looked 
for the best in others and given the best 
he had; whose life was an inspiration: 
whose memory a benediction.” ‘ 
O—-_-—- 

Wiggins—‘‘Did you say you bought the 
ear from a friend?” Biggins—‘‘Well, [| 
thought he was a friend until he sold it 
to me.’’—Pathfinder. 








“Politeness always pays.’? ‘Not, if 
you’re trying to get the woman on the 
other half of your party line phone to 
stop talking.’’—Detroit Free Press. 





The Man at the Door—Madame, I’m the 
piano tuner. The Woman—lI didn’t send 
for a piano tuner. The Man—I know it, 
lady; the neighbors did.—Chicago News, 





She—Say, are those poems in the paper 
signed by Oedipus yours? He—Yes. She 
—Well the girls persisted that they were, 
but I always spoke up for you.—Fliegende 
Blaetter. 

She—Your uncle is still in the prime of 
life. You may have to wait a long time 
for your inheritance. He—Oh, no! He 
just bought an airship yesterday!— 
Heitere Welt. 


“You don’t know the difference be- 
tween an apiary and an aviary.” “In- 
deed I do, then!’’ ‘‘What is it?’ ‘An 
apiary is where they keep apes and an 
aviary is where they keep airships.’’— 
Baltimore American. 





Air Is Cheap. 
Sun GASOLINE LA 


SUN" HOLLOW WIRE LIGHTING SY: 
Effective, economical 


Satisfaction or money back. 


Gravity Lamps also. 
Get catalog and liberal terms. 
SUN,LIGHT CO. 
1323 Market Street, Canton, O. 








PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore G 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Prevents hair falling. 
50c. and .00 at Druge ists. 





4 Oo PO ST CARD Assorted comics 

10c. Ten Em- 
bossed Floral Cards with Town Greetings or Your Name in 
Gold, 10 cents. 12 lovely Easter Cards 10c. 12 new style 
envelope cards, very pretty, your name on cards in envelopes 
10c. U.S. CARD WORKS, Clintonville, Conn. 














CURIOSITY BOX FREE 22,00'22.¢¢5 


send you 10 Beautifal Souvenir Cards and tell you 


how to get my big surprise Ouriosity Box Free, Write 
me today. BR. W.MACY,Room 75 501 PlymouthCt. , Chicago, lik 


FREE THE EZY-HEM SKIRT GAUGE 


tadispensabic to the Well Dressed Woman 
HANDIEST help 


ever invent 
for home dressmak- 
ing, as it assures ab- 
solute accuracy and 
style in the correct 
“hang”’ of the skirt. 
It can be adjusted 
to any height and 
easily used by pro- 
fessional or begin- 
ner. Heretofore all 
skirt gauges were 
only skirt markers, 
but the EZY-HEM 
enables a woman to 
turn the skirt the 
right length and pin 
it up all ready to 
hem, thus reducing the work of measuring, marking 
and turning toa minimum. It prevents expensive 
mistakes, saves time, work, worry and more than its 
cost on the first skirt made. It is made of nicely 
olished, nickle plated steel and will last a lifetime. 
tis also an excellent chalk marker. 
DIRECTIONS — Set gauge on the floor so that the 
skirt will fall over the long wire, making it come 
under or inside of the skirt. Fold the goods under, 
so that the long wire will come inside the fold, a8 
shown in illustration No. 1 &nd pin the hem in place. 
Slide the pouse along and repeat. The Ezy-Hem 
can easily be used as a chalk marker also, Place the 
gauge with the long wire finger outside and against 
the goods, and simply draw chalk along the wire 
lengthwise, using the wire as guide or rule. 
HOW TO GET IT FREE 
Send one year’s subscription — new, renewal oF 
extension — and this splendid gauge — easily worth 
59e—is yours without cost. Send «ubscription now 
before you forget it — only —and while we caD 
furnish the gauges. Address: 
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Patterns for Women Who Sew. 


5489—Ladies’ Six-Gored Skirt. Cut in 5 sizes, 22 
to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 measures 314 
yards around lower edge and requires 434 yards of 
36 inch material. Price 10 cents. 

5961—Ladies’ 5914 Inch Length Coat. Cut in 7 
sizes 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 needs 
5% yards 54 inch goods; 1% yards 22 inch all 
over; 3% yards fur. Price 10 cents. 

5620—Girl Doll’s Set. Consisting of Rompers, Dress 
and Hat. Cut in 7 sizes, 14 to 26 inches long. 
An 18 inch doll needs for rompers, 7% yard and for 
dress % yard of 36 inch goods; hat needs 3g yard 
of 18 inch material. Price 10 cents. 

4682—Ladies’ Dressing Sack. _ Cut in 6 sizes 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 234 
yards 36 inches wide; 3 yards insertion, 334 yards 
edging. Price 10 cents. r 

4635—Boys’ Shirt Waist Suit. Cut in 5 sizes 4 to 
12 years. For 8 years it requires 234 yards 36 
inches wide. Price 10 cents. 

5987—Ladies’ Waist Closed at Beck. Cut in 6 sizes 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 needs 134 
yards 36 inch goods; % yard 22 inch all over. 

_Price 10 cents. 

4780—Ladies’ Bath Robe. Crt‘ 7 sizes 32 to 44 
inches bust measure. For 36 inch bust it requires 

.,/ yards 36 inches wide. Price 10 cents. 

5247—Ladies’ Eight-Gored Skirt. Cut in 6 sizes 22 
to 32 inches waist measure. Width of lower edge 
tor 24 waist is 274 = and requires 336 yards 
50 inch material. rice 10 cents. 

5970—Children’s Dress. Cut in sizes 1, 3, 5 and 7 
years. Age 3 needs 3 yards 27 inch goods; 3% 

_yard_27 inch contrasting goods. Price 10 cents. 
4595—Boys’ Suit, -Trousers Without Fly. Cut in 
sizes 2,4 and 6 years. Age 4 requires 334 yards 
27 inches wide; 34 yard contrasting 27 inches 
wide. Price 10 cents. 4 . 

3628—Children’s Night Drawers. Cut in 5 sizes 1 
to 9 years. For 5 years it requires 2% yards 36 
inches wide; 114 yards edging. Price 10 cents. 

5965—Ladies’ Dress with Six-Gored Skirt. Cut in 

6 sizes 32 to 42 inches bust. Size 36 needs 5 

yards 44 inch goods; 14 yard 24 inch satin; 54 

yard 22 inch all over. Price 10 cents. 


5982—Girl’s Dress. Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. Age 8 needs 3 yards 36 inch goods. Price 
10 cents. 

5969—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. Cut in 6 sizes 32 to 42 
inches bust. Size 36 needs 314 yards 27 inch 
goods; 54 yard 27 inch contrasting goods. Price 
10 cents, 

5118—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. Cut in 6 sizes 32 to 42 
inches bust. Size 36 requires 214 yards of 36 
inch material, Price 10 cents. 


Order patterns by number and give size in 
inches. Address Green’s Fruit Grower Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
apa ane 


The Woman who Waits. 
By C. A. Green. 


I am a poor waiter. I am a man of ac- 
tion and not of repose. I soon get tired 
of doing nothing but waiting. 

How slowly the time passes when we are 
waiting for something to occur, our hands 
and heads being idle. Time never passes 
so slowly as in the railroad station when I 
am waiting for the train which is behind 
time. 

I have great admiration for the woman 
who waits. Woman can wait and wait 
and still continue to wait, while man 
would give up in despair. Think of the 
tardy lover paying bashful attentions to 
a young woman for ten long years with- 
out saying a word about marriage. Think 
of the patience of the woman who has 
married a drinking man hoping to reform 
him. Consider this woman watching at 
the window at midnight for the return of 
her drunken husband, brother or son. 
Consider the mother waiting for the flush 
of health to return to the cheeks of her 
invalid daughter suffering from an incur- 
able disease. 

I have great admiration for the thrifty 
energetic, business-like woman who has 
married a shiftless worthless ne’er-do-well 
man, and who is patiently waiting for 
this man to attack some enterprise earn- 
estly and with courage, something that 
will never occur. Think of the mother 
waiting for a letter from her long absent 
son, who is so absorbed in his new pleas- 
ures or pursuits in a distant land that he 
has almost forgotten that he has a mother 
who is waiting and hoping in the old farm 
home thousands of miles away. Think 
of the sailor’s wife going down to the cliff 
overlooking the sea at morning and even- 
ing, waiting for the ship in which her 
lover has sailed, not knowing that the 
ship is buried many fathoms deep in the 
ocean with all on board. 

Woman waits and waits so patiently, so 
hopefully, it would seem that her faculty 
for waiting was born with her never to 
depart. 








| 0 a 
Training Girls for Life Work. 


Mistake to Educate for Society Whirl. 
—Mothers should see they learn to sew. 
‘“‘A mother who trains her daughter for 
a ‘society bud’ will regret it in after years, 
and most surely the young lady herself 
will regret it in her maturer years; but 
the mother who trains and teaches her 
daughter to become a good mother and 
housewife will later be loved, respected 
and venerated by that daughter, as the 
latter herself reaps the benefit of the 
training and teaching in after years,” 
says an editorial in a recent number of 
the Myrtle Point Enterprise. 

“The mothers of the country should 
think about these things much more than 
they do, and thus do better work as true 
home builders for future generations. In 
her home one woman can do far more for 
the uplift of humanity than did a thousand 
suffragettes in London who, in smashing 
windows, made only material for sensa- 
tional stories for the yellow journals of 
the world, or than could a thousand 
Carrie Nations with a thousand hatchets 
and a thousand votes.’’—Oregon Agri- 
cultural College, Corvallis, Ore. 

The above thoughts may well be pond- 
ered bymothers. The girl who is brought 
up in a way to cause her to consider that 
she is destined to be more ornamental 
than useful is not apt to makea good 
wife, an accomplished mother and useful 
citizen. How many self-sacrificing moth- 
ers there are who make slaves of them- 
selves in order that their daughters may 
be accomplished musicians or that they 
may dabble in art or climb to a high social 
position. Such mothers would show 
greater wisdom in teaching their daught- 
ers how to cook, how to make the house at- 
tractive and homelike, how to nurse the 
sick and how to be helpful in a church or 
in charitable undertakings. No human 
being was ever intended mainly for orna- 
mental purposes. Many girls are spoiled 
by being pretty. The plain girl has a far 
better opportunity for making herself use- 
ful than the prettiest girl that ever 
breathed.—C. A. Green. 

O--— 
Topics of the Household. 


A ten-cent can of salmon will make a 
dish that few persons can scorn. Have 
the fish broken into flakes and freed from 
skin and bone. Fry a couple of slices of 
onion chopped fine in butter and when it 
is nicely yellowed turn in the fish and a 
pint of milk that has been beaten with an 
egg. Add half a cupful of bread crumbs 
and season with salt, paprika and pepper. 





Some persons like a dash of thyme, but 
there is danger of using too much. Cover 
the top with buttered crumbs and bake 
an hour. Serve in the baking dish. If a 
little sugar is sprinkled over the onion 
before it is fried the flavor will be im- 
proved. Old cooks do this whenever 
onion is used in this way for flavoring. 


Oatmeal has real food value. It is as 
strengthening as meat and as fattening as 
any other form of food, and should be 
included in the diet of those who wish to 
live well on little a year. 

The following recipe for gruel, can be 
used hot or cold, sweetened or not to 
taste: Four cups of oatmeal soaked in 
cold water for three hours, then strained. 
and the juice boiled with a pint of milk 
and a pinch of salt added. 

As a quick stimulant boil a quart of 
milk add a piece of butter the size of a 
walnut, salt and pepper and take this 
mixture while hot. The effect, will be 
instantaneous and much better than that 
of an alcoholic drink, 





Somebody has given an uncommonly 
tasty and very nourishing soup the name 
of ‘‘poorhouse”’ with no other reason than 
because it costs little to make. Parboil 
a cupful of navy beans with a little soda 
—the little dry white ones used for baking 
—and then boil them for an hour or so 
with an onion chopped fine, adding about 
fifteen minutes before the hour is up a 
tomato cut in pieces and a potato cut fine. 
Push the soup and vegetables through a 
strainer, season with butter, salt and pep- 
per and serve very hot with croutions. 
Canned beans or home baked beans of the 
New York variety may be used for the 
soup. If a tablespoonful of butter rolled 
in flour is cooked in the soup for five min- 
utes after it is strained, the flour will 
thicken it ever so little and in doing so 
will prevent a watery separation of the 
liquor and the particles of the beans. 

A satisfactory duster, one that will 
really hold the dust and not take it up in 
one place to scatter it in another, may be 
made in this way: Soak a large square of 
cheesecloth in kerosene oil until thor- 
oughly saturated and hang in the open air 
all day until well dried. It holds the dust 
splendidly. When soiled the process may 
be repeated after the cloth has been 
washed. 





How many housekeepers who do their 
own washing stand over a hot stove an 
hour or more cooking flour starch? Here’s 
the way to make it without cooking: 
Mix the required amount of flour with 
just enough cold water to make a thick 
batter, then add enough boiling water to 
thin it, stirring it as you pour the hot 
water in. Be sure that the water is very 
hot or the starch will stick. 





To insure cool butter put your butter 
in large jelly glasses with tin covers and 
set them in a basin of cold water run 
slowly around the glass. It will not melt 
the hottest day in summer. It is useful 
in the country or when one has no ice 
chest. 





err 
Suicide of an Artist. 
By C. A. Green. 

Tread of the death of Stephen Krit- 
ofcsak, a despondent New York artist. 
This man had long been at work on paint- 
ings of the Madonna and the Crucifixion, 
hoping thus to earn money to bring his 
wife and family from Hungary. 

I have sympathy for struggling artists 
without regard to their ability. There 
are perhaps 50,000 art students in this 
country, each one hoping for success. It 
is doubtful if five of this 50,000 ever be- 
comefamous. It may be doubted whether 
100 of them will be able to sell their paint- 
ings for enough money to sustain them- 
selves and their families. 

I wish I could write a communication 
full of encouragement to young artists, 
but I cannot do so truthfully. 

I have been familiar with the results of 
the many exhibits of paintings in this city, 
where many works of art were offered for 
sale but where there were few purchasers. 

Consider the recent exhibition of art 
in this city at the Exposition grounds on 
Phelps Avenue. Here was on exhibition 
probably $50,000 worth of paintings, rep- 
resenting perhaps 500 artists. I roughly 
estimate that these paintings were in- 
spected by 50,000 people in the twelve 
days during which the gallery was open 
to the public, and yet so far as I have 
learned only two canvases were sold, and 
these paintings of moderate price., about 
$150 each. Surely in the face of such ex- 
perience he must be a brave man and full 
of enthusiasm who would undertake the 
painting of pictures as a life work. : 

Why should the public be so slow to in- 
zest money in works of art? This is a 
difficult question to answer. Not one 
person in a thousand appreciate art. Some 
may answer by saying that there are few 
people who can afford to buy paintings, 
which is true, but there are many thousand 





people in this city whose houses are barren 
of pictures, who could well afford to pur- 
chase and who do purchase automobiles, 
which are far more expensive. Certainly 
it could not be claimed that the individu- 
als could not find paintings illustrating the 
subject which was of interest to them, for 
almost every subject was represented in 
this marvelous collection, which was 
brought here at large expense and which 
was the cause of a vast amount of labor 
and expense in transporting, packing, in- 
suring, a and repacking in connec- 
tion with all the necessary details, 

Probably there are a tew who did not 
know that these paintings were nearly all 
for sale, therefore I would suggest that 
hereafter a few placards be put in the ex- 
hibition hall, stating the fact that the 
most of these paintings are for sale. 

No one can claim justly that the reason 
for such few sales of paintings was owing 
to the fact that they were not really works 
of art, for many of the noted artists of 
the country were represented in the col- 
lection. There were paintings hung upon 
the walls of this exhibition worthy of be- 
ing hung in the Art Museum of New York 
City, the National Art Gallery of London, 
in the Louvre, or the Luxemburg Gallery, 
France. 





O-—--—- 
Too Much for Elizabeth. 


Little Elizabeth and her mother were 
having luncheon together, and the 
mother, who always tried to impress facts 
upon her young daughter, said: 

“These little sardines, Elizabeth, are 
sometimes eaten by the larger fish.” 

Elizabeth gazed at the sardines in won- 
der, and then asked: 

‘‘But, mother, how do the large fish 


get the cans open?”’ 





Oo——_——— 

It’s a Great Place for Big Beats. 

A Texan and a New Yorker were one 
day discussing the relative merits of their 
respective climates. 

‘*Down where I live,’’ said the Texan, 
‘‘we grew a pumpkin so big that when we 
cut it up my wife used one-half of it as a 
cradle to rock the baby in.”’ 

The New Yorker smiled. ‘‘Why, my 
dear fellow,’’ he said, ‘‘that’s nothing at 
all. A few days ago, right in New York 
City, three full-grown policemen were 
found asleep on one beat.’’—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 
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Plumes are just like 
the cut and fuller only 


$5.95 


This isa genuine guaranteed “pe 
hand-tied natural black Os- Te st 
trich Willow Plume, measures 

23 inches long and 23 inches Ta Business 25 yrs. 
wide. Send P. 0. or express 

money order for full amount; will guarantee Plumes as repre 
sented. Or if desired we will send C. 0. D. with privilege of 
examination. Reference, 2nd National Bank, Pittsburg. Write 
today for our free illustrated catalogue. Address 


MAX MICHEL MILLINERY CoO. 
The Wholesale House That Sells at Retail 
949 Penn Ave. PITTSBURG, PA. 








Wee today. AGENTS WANTED. 
HOME SUPPLY CO.. 14 Home Bldg., Kansas City. Mo 








12 POST CARDS 3833 


We will send you 12 of the prettiest post cards you ever saw if 
you will mention this paper and send 4c to pay postage and mail- 
ing and say that you will show our cards to 6 of your friends. 


D-53, NEW IDEAS CARD CO., 233 S. 5th St., Phila. Pa. 





TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 

If you can use a part of your time 
this fall and winter doing good in 
your neighborhood we have a very 
special offer to make you. It is one 
that will pay you well in real money. 
Write today and be the lucky one in 
your neighborhood to get in on this 
paying plan. Address The Pay Plan 
Man, care of Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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WATC CHAIN 
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ape We tively give free a beautiful, gold- 
ished, engraved American made, stem 

wind, stem set watch, proper size, guar- 

anteed five years. Also a beautiful ring 

with three diamond cut 















SrereH tat GIVE 


For selling thimbles and needles. We positively givea 
genuine American Stem Wind and Set Watch, beauti- 
Os n.\ fully designed case, warranted time-keeper, 5-Year 
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Buttermilk Cheese is Sold Commer- 
cially. 

Buttermilk cheese, recently invented 
by Prof. J. L. Sammis of the College of 
Agriculture of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, is now being sold commercially in 
Chicago. 

This new cheese makes it possible for 
creamerymen to realize more than a dollar 
per hundred pounds for their buttermilk, 
whereas they have heretofore received 
very little. The cheese itself has proved 
to be an exceedingly good food product 
and is gradually being introduced. The 
creamery at Windsor and the one at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, are 
now making the new cheese. 

——_0—_——_——_ 
Seed Corn. 

Seed corn of the strongest vitality can 
be secured by going into the fields a week 
before frost, gathering good, well matured 
ears that grow on strong, thick stalks, 
curing the ears in normal temperature 
until kernel and cob are thoroughly dry 
and hard and keeping the corn until plant- 
ing time where it will not become damp 
or get either heated or chilled. The yield 
can be further increased by giving each 
ear a germination test in the spring and 
planting seed from those ears only that 
show great vitality. 

The number of beef cattle has been 
steadily decreasing for ten years. There 
are probably to-day ten million fewer 
beef animals in the United States than a 
normal supply, and fat cattle and beef 
are the highest that they have been for 
forty-five years. There will be no relief 
from these conditions until the annual 
production of corn has been largely in- 
creased. The quantity now being pro- 
duced is needed for other purposes than 
feeding and is easily marketed at a high 
price. Growers prefer to sell it rather 
than to tuke the risks of feeding. Were 
the total production of corn doubled there 
would be sufficient to supply all market 
demands and leave a surplus for feeding. 
Then, and not until then, will there be 
an ample supply of beef at a reasonable 
price. 





— 
No Chance. 
‘“‘Tell me honestly, is there any chance 
of your marrying me?” 
Miss Bright—‘‘Well, there’s never been 
any insanity in our family, Mr. Dub- 
bleigh.’”’—Boston Transcript. 
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TRIAL. FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Easy running. Easily cleaned. 
Whether dairy is large or small, 
obta‘n our handsomefreecatalog. Address 


SEPARATOR CO. sainenioce. n. v. 


SKUNKS 


AND ALL OTHER FURS 
We want them. If you have 
never written to us for a price 
list, do so at once, and be kept 
osted throughout the season. 
We want furs from the Eastern 
States and Canada only. Address 


Charles A. Kaune, 
294 Bridge 
Montgomery, N. Y. 
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FISH BITE QUICK 


If you use ELECTRIC FISH LURE. 
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box o%er and catalog of Natural Baits, 
Minnows, etc. Enclose two cents postage. 


Imperial Supply Co., Dept. 77, Port Huron, Mich. 








Watson E. Coleman, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Books free. High- 
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EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D. C. 
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To Be or Not To Be. 


I sometimes think I'd rather crow 
And be a rooster, than to roost 
And be a crow. But I dunno. 


.A rooster he can roost also, 

Which don’t seem fair when crows can’t crow, 

Which may help some, still I dunno. 

Crows should be glad of one thing, though, 

Nobody thinks of eating crow, 

While roosters, they are good enough 

For any one, unless they're tough. 
—California Poultry Journal. 


en a’ 
Fear Loss of Apples. 

S. M. Jordan, manager of the Pettis 
County Bureau of Agriculture, has issued 
a call to the business men of Sedalia to 
find a market for every surplus product 
of the field and orchard. 

He says Central Missouri has the finest 
apple crop in years, but a lager part of it 
will go to waste if a market is not found 
for the fruit. 

“We are constantly urging the farmer 
to grow more stuff,’?’ Mr. Jordan said, 
‘‘but, if he has no market, to grow more 
is only a loss to him.”’ 

———_0o-—-——"— 
Largest Cake. 

At a recent wedding in Phialdelphia the 
bride’s father gave what is probably the 
most extraordinary wedding gift ever 
presented on such an occasion, says 
Christian Herald. It was a bridal cake 
weighing 300 pounds, standing six feet 
high and artistically decorated. The 
father and two sons, who are confection- 
ers, put in this monument of culinary 
skill 100 pounds of raisins, 100 pounds of 
currants, 360 eggs, 75 pounds of sugar and 
20 pounds of butter. Its construction 
occupied two weeks and it is said that it 
will last a quarter of a century without 
crumbling. 

———_0-—--_—- 
Points on Dairy Feeds. 


Alfalfa meal, more convenient to handle 
than hay, much easier to adulterate, price 
usyally excessive, rich in protein. 

Beet pulp, soaked up, a good substitute 
for silage or roots but higher priced. 

Bran (wheat), light, bulky, appetizing, 
high in mineral matter, high in crude fibre. 
Relatively expensive at present prices. 

Buckwheat, low in protein—usually 
pays to sell it and buy back the middlings. 

Buckwheat middlings, heavy, usually 
economical source of protein, tend to 
make soft, oily butter. 

Bulky feed, bran, gluten feed, ajax 
el distillers’ grains, corn and cob 
neal, 

Constipating, 
fodder and hay. 

Corn, easily digested, usually cheapest 
source of energy. Pays to grind. 

Corn and cob meal, bulky, considerable 
crude fibre, nearly equal to corn meal in 
ration because of bulky nature. Grind 
fine. 

Cottonseed meal, high in protein, heavy, 
should be fed with something else, makes 
for hard butter, relatively cheap source 
of protein, ordinarily should not consti- 
tute more than one-third of the mixture. 

Distiller’s dried grains, rich in protein, 
very variable in composition, bulky, must 
be fed with other feeds. 

Dried brewers’ corn grains, light, bulky, 
high in protein, not readily eaten alone. 

-_——_0----_—> 

Hearts and souls are quite as sensitive 
as bodies. We would not easily allow 
ourselves in a flash of temper to scar our 
friend’s body; why, then, be so careless 
with his heart? 

Why? Because we think that such 
scars can be easily obliterated; because 
we think we can say, “‘please forget’’ and 
let that end it. 

But we cannot. 

And the next time you lift the javelin 
of an unforgettable word to cast into your 
friend’s heart, suppose .you remember 
that. Suppose you stop just one moment 
before you speak, and say this sentence 
over to yourself: ‘‘Of the unspeken word 
I am master, but the spoken word is master 
of me.’’—Ruth Cameron. 

——O—_————_ 


How to Explain Dreams. 


The dream as it unrolls itself before 
the sleeper’s consciousness is an allegori- 
cal or symbolical expression of the ideas 
which belong to his thought world, writes 
the Rev. Samuel McComb. D. D., in the 
September Century. Why should dreams 
take on an allegorical dress? Why are 
they not, as a rule, a literal transference 
of events and experiences from a waking 
state to a sleeping state? The answer is, 
because the normal waking consciousness 
which acts as a kind of check upon pain- 
ful or disagreeable thoughts and feelings, 
relaxes its activities during sleep, and 
allows these thoughts and feelings to 
pass into consciousness, only, however, 
when their motives have been disguised 
under a hidden mass of symbolism. If it 
were not so, if dreams literally reflected 
the conflicts and yearnings of the worka- 
day world, they would set up such emo- 
tional excitement as would arouse the 
waking consciousness and so make an 
end of sleep. Hence the valuable re- 


cottonseed meal, corn 





flection is forced upon us that dreams ful- 
fill the important function of preserving 
sleep. They are thus seen to bear vitally 
upon our health and happiness. 

Another interesting question which 
modern investigation has been able to 
answer is, ‘‘Out of what materials are 
dreams constructed?’”’ Nothing can come 
into our dreams that has not entered into 
our past experiences. The thoughts of 
the mental state immediately preceding 
sleep are hard to recover afterward, but 
when they are recovered they are found 
to persist in our dreams. But we may go 
further than this. There is nothing in- 
credible in the supposition that, written 
as it were, with invisible ink on our 
nervous systems are characters inherited 
from our most distant ancestors. 


——_oO--—__—_—_—" 

How unforgetable are Medea’s words 
referring to her husband when she finds 
herself abandoned :—‘‘There are ways of 
knowing that plants are poisonous, that 
wild beasts are dangerous, but there is 
no way of seeing beforehand the villain 


amongst men?” 








“‘An expert farmer was buying a farm, 
says Farm & Fireside. It was foul with 
weeds and had been growing rather poor 
crops. But he was not concerned as to 
those matters. ‘The soil is all right’ said 
he. ‘It has been farmed by scratching 
the surface only. It hasn’t had thorough 
enough work done on it to exhaust its 
fertility!’ 

‘After all, when farming is basically 
wrong in principal,the poorer the work,the 
better for the farm. Good, thorough 
farming in such things as plowing, har- 
rowing, drainage, and the like, will re- 
move from the soil more fertility than 
poor farming will take out. Unless the 
nitrogen is restored by legumes in the 
rotation, the phosphorus by phosphates, 
and perhaps the sulphur by sulphates and 
the potash where needed, the ‘thorough’ 
farmer will destroy the land’s value while, 
Mpeg enriching himself for a few years. 

e will feed the children and starve the 
grandchildren. 

“Good, frequent shallow cultivation 
of corn will exhaust the soil faster than the 
old system wren | because it grows 
better crops. It will not do so for long. 
Taking off a great crop may be a fine thing; 
but how much finer to take it off with the 
knowledge of what its production has 
done for the soil, and the determination 
to repay to the land what it has lent us!”’ 

—_———_0O-—" 


Rotted Manure. 


Fall is a good time to buy several loads 
of stable manure to use next year, as rotted 
manure. The best kind of manure to use 
in the garden and flower beds is manure 
that has been composted for a year or 
more. Composted manure costs consider- 
able when one_ has to buy it,and a good 
way to have all we need is to buy green 
manure and compost it ourselves. 

——_0-—-—"— 
Bees. 


There is one industry that is very much 
allied to the fruit industry, and that 
every farmer or fruit grower should add to 
his business of fruit growing, says South- 
ern Fruit Grower. While from a money 
ee standpoint, the bee industry 
may not be very attractive, yet as an aid 
to nature in the cross-fertilization of 
plants and orchard fruits, they have no 


Van Deman recently said that 
bees are becoming more and more a neces- 
sity to successful orcharding. Many 
varieties of fruits are much improved by 
cross-fertilization and to maintain proper 
cross-fertilization, don’t forget to provide 
the orchard with a few hives of bees. 
They, too, will more than pay for their 
care in the honey they produce. 
—_—_——_—_—_—_———— 
Life of the Grapevine. 


There are vineyardists who contend 
that the life of a grapevine is longer 
than the life of the oak, says New York 
Farmer. It is rare that a wild grapevine is 
found that has died of old age. Pliny 
mentions a vine 600 years old. There is 
a vine at Hampton Court, England, 
planted in 1769, while in America there is 
a wild grapevine on the shores of Mobile 


Bay, within a mile of Daphne, Ala., com- 
monly known as the ‘‘Gen. Jackson’’ vine, 
more than six feet in circumference at ity 
base. There is a grapevine in Carpinteria, 
Cal., under which more than persons 
may stand. Its trunk is eight feet in 
diameter at the base, and it has borne ag 
much as ten tons of fruit. It is said that 
this vine was planted in 1842. 
——t-—- 
A While for a Time. 


A Cleveland school teacher writes that 
she asked her class what was the difference 
between the expressions, ‘‘a while’’ and 
‘‘a time.’”? Nobody seemed to have an 
idea on the subject. Finally the light of 
intelligence was seen to shine in the eyeg 
of one little boy, and the teacher called 
upon him to save the intellectual honor 
of the class. 

“T know, teacher!’’ he cried eagerly, 
‘When papa says he’s going out for a 
while, mamma says she knows he’s going 
out for a time!’ ; 

That’s one way of looking at it.—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 

—_—0 -——- 
Wary. 

The Prisoner—‘‘There goes my hat, 
Shall I run after it?’ 

Policeman Casey—“Phwat? Run away 
and never come back again? You stand 
here and I’ll run after your hat.’’—Every. 
body’s Magazine, 

—_——_0—_—_—- 
An Elizabethan Delicacy. 


Peacock pie, which figured at the 
Elizabethan banquet held to celebrate 
Midsummer Day, is not a delicacy, likely 
to tempt all epicures. Still, most of us 
would rather eat peacock than some of the 
other birds consumed by our forefathers. 
In the thirteenth century, the heron, the 
crane, the crow, the stork, the cormorant 
and the bittern were considered excellent 
for the table. Yet the hare and the part- 
ridge were despised as food, and neither 
was ever served in the house of the 
wealthy.—London Chronicle. 

———_oO-—— 
An Example. 

‘Willie,’ said the mother sorrowfully, 
“everytime you are naughty I get another 
gray hair.”’ 

“Gee!l’’ said Willie; ‘“‘you must have 
been a terror. Look at Grandpa.”’— 
Ladies Home Journal. 

———_0--__"~ 
Puzzled. 

Willie—‘‘Pop, what are ‘ancestors’?”’ 

Father—‘‘Well, I’m one of yours—your 
granddad is another.” 

Willie—“‘Oh! But why is it that folks 
brag about them?’’—New York Globe. 

—_———_0-—--—_—_—" 
The Abode Ramparts of Assyria. 

Nearly akin to Egyptian house build- 
ing methods were those of ancient Assyria, 
where the stiff clays of the valleys of the 
Tigris and Euphrates furnished the rude 
mud walls of the lowliest shelter, and the 
mass of the walls of the cityand its palaces, 
temples and ramparts. While there are 
no lack of gigantic statutes and symbolic 
monoliths, stone stairs and paved ap- 
proaches, and the remains of the alabaster 
and syenite facings, which covered the 
plainer masonry, the real strength of 
Babylon and Nineveh lay in the masses of 
brickwork which, in mighty Babylon it is 
recorded, formed the lofty towers and 
ramparts which for forty-two miles girdled 
a district five times as large as modern 
London with a Great Wall, whose summit, 
embattled, and forming a continuous 
chariot way, rose from three hundred to 
three hundred and fifty feet above the 
fertile plain. 

One hundred gates with brazen hinges 
are said to have poured out its legion in 
war and its millions in peace; the great 
river, bridled and precios, flowed in, 
through, and out of the city under mas- 
sive bridges, over ample tunnels, and 
through huge water gates which no fleet 
might force or engine of war lay low. 
Surely never before or since, in the history 
of the world has the plummet, hammer 
and trowel of the bricklayers played so 
important a part in securing the safety 
and promoting the magnificence of a great 
city.—Charles Winslow Hall, in National 
Magazine. 

—_———_0O-" 
Precious Attributes. 

‘Why are diamonds so highly valued?” 

“T suppose,’ replied Mr. Growcher, 
“it’s because they are made of carbon, 
which is the equivalent of coal, and at the 
same time look like ice.’’-—Washington 
Star. 

—_—)O—__—" 
“Lady (to shoe clerk)—‘‘I would like to 
et a pair of shoes.’’” Clerk—‘‘Yes, ma’am. 
hat size?’ Lady—‘‘Size three.’”’ Clerk 
—“‘Yes, ma’am. Just let me measure 
your foot.’”?” Lady—‘‘But I told you the 
size.’’ Clerk—‘“‘Yes, ma’am; but we have 
three sizes in three—size three for a siz6 
three foot, size three for a size four foot, 
and size three for a size five foot.'’— 
Judge. 
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Cause of Small Apples. 

Mr. Chas. A. Green:—Your favor of the 
17th in regard to small Baldwin apples is 
at hand and I take the first opportunity 
of replying. There are several causes 
for small Baldwin apples and I name these 
about in the order of importance: 

1. The Baldwin in common with all 
other varieties of fruit, is adapted to 
particular soils and very often even in 
localities where on other farms this vari- 
ety is well grown, small Baldwins are 
found because of some local peculiarity 
of the soil. 

2. Baldwins and other fruits often run 
below normal size because the tree growth 
is too vigorous through natural richness 
of the soil, the addition of stable manure, 
or plowing under heavy crops of clover, 
vetch or other such green crops. 

3. Baldwins are often small because 
of too heavy acrop, to be remedied of 
course, by thinning. It is likely that the 
orchard you have in mind will fall under 
one of the three groups of troubles I have 
mentioned.—W. P. Hedrick, Horticultur- 
ist, Geneva, N. Y. Experiment Station. 





Note by C. A. Green.—It occurs to me 
that possibly there is another reason for 
small apples on these trees' and that is 
that the trees may not have been properly 

runed. I have seen these trees which 
bear the small Baldwin apples and am 
satisfied that there are too many fruit- 
bearing branches. It is possible to thin 
the fruit of any fruit tree by removing 
surplus branches. While I make this sug- 
gestion, I caution my readers to be con- 
siderate in removing branches and urge 
them not to remove too many of them. 


OQ-———— 


Farming in West Virginia. 

I have for several years been living in 
the vicinity of Lewis and Harrison coun- 
ties, West Va. These counties are rich 
in oil, gas, coal, lumber and fertile farm 
lands. The farmers here give so much 
attention to oil, gas, coal and lumber and 
these interests occupy so much of their 
thought they neglect up-to-date tillage of 
land, at least many of them do, as is 
shown by the fact that much of the haying 
of this section instead of being attended 
to at the proper season in July is deferred 
until September. I have known many 
acres of hay to be cut in October. 

I am farmer enough'to know that hay 
left uncut until August, September or 
October in West Virginia cannot be much 
better for cattle or horse feed than straw. 
When these farmers are asked why they 
delay their hay cutting as they do, they 
reply that they have no time to attend to 
it earlier in the season. 

This section of the country is the dwell- 
ing place of many wealthy men who have 
made money from oil, gas, coal and lum- 
ber. It is a pity that such fertile soi’ as 
these farmers possess should net be made 
more productive. 

It is my opinion that this is a good fru’+ 
country, but there are very few here wi0 
give fruit growing any attenticn. i hive 
never seen a strawberry or a sirawberry 
plant growing in this sectior of the coun- 
try. I seldom see any asparagus growing 
{n the farmers gardens. 

There are vast fertile sections of land 
{n Virginia and West Virginia, but I can- 
oot think that these lands are nearly as 
well managed or as profitably conducted 
as is farming in New York and other 
eastern and middle states.—C. A. M. 


——_O-—_—_—_ 


Blanketing the Orchard for Winter. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
M. Roberts Conover, N. J. 

Whatever belief the orchardist may hold 
concerning cover crops through all of the 
growing season, he must admit the great 
alvantage to the orchard of ground well 
covered with a mat of vegetation in the 
late fall, winter and early spring with its 
protection to tree-roots, its soil-retaining 
— and its ultimate possibilities as a 

ertilizing agent and a source of humus, 

Climate, location, the manner of or- 
chard »lanting and soil conditions help 
the fruit grower to decide upon what 
particular growth is most useful to him as 
a soiling crop. -, 

Whether the cover is to be grasses, 
ape or legumes depends upon the time 
or growth and the ultimate treatment of 
the crop. 

When the planting of the soiling crop 
is deferred until fall, rye or other grain 
may be used and turned under early in 
the spring, but such grain crops should 
never be matured in the fruiting orchard 
because of their great demand for potash. 

The legumes really do more for the trees 
as their fertilizing value is greater as 
regards nitrogen. For the North, the 
hardy legumes will serve the orchardist’s 
purpose better than the tender legumes 
that will not survive the winter although 
cowpeas are very beneficial in improvin 
the soil. Aim to get the clovers plante 
not later than the first week in August. 
The object is good root and top growth 
before winter. 





South of New York the scarlet clover 
may be safely used, sowing about twenty 
pounds to the acre. 

The following make excellent orchard 
soiling crops sown after midsummer and 
broadcasted in the following quantities: 

Medium red clover, 15 pounds to the 
acre. Mammoth red or pea vine clover, 
10 pounds to the acre. Hairy vetch (may 
be sown later in September), 45 pounds to 
the acre. Rye or wheat should be sown 
with this as asupport for the vine. Kidney 
vetch or sand clover, 20 pounds to the 
acre. Dwarf Essex rape, 10 pounds to the 
acre. Alfalfa (may be sown as late as 
September) 25 pounds to the acre. 

For planting any of the clovers, the soil 
should be fine, mellow and smooth. The 
seed broadcasted and harrowed in with 
a subsequent rolling if possible. The 
grains as rye, for instance, need not have 
such careful preliminary preparation. A 
harrowing after broadcasting on plowed 
ground being sufficient. 

—_———_O——_= 
With the Wits. 

Man (to boy in swimming)—‘“‘If the 
water’s so cold, why don’t you come out?”’ 
Boy—‘‘Oh, I want to get some other fool 
to come in.’’—Life. 





Intending Passenger—“‘Can I go to 
Scollay square without change on this 
car?” Fresh Conductor—‘No, mum; 
you need a nickel.’’—Boston Transcript. 





First Cabman—‘‘Paper says there’s ’ole 
districts of London where you couldn’t 
find a ’ansom if you wanted one.’’ Second 
Cabman—‘“‘Bloomin’ lot more difficult to 
find the bloke as wants one.’’—Punch. 


Mrs. Hill—“‘Is you husband, the doctor, 
busy now?”’ Mrs. Piil—‘‘Indeed, he is. 
Why, he made three calls up at your 
brother’s house today.”’ ‘I didn’t know 
anybody was sick there.’’ There isn’t. 
He was trying to collect a bill.””—Yonkers 
Statesman. 








“What was your little boy crying about 
last evening?’ ‘‘Over his lesson in natural 
history.”’ ‘‘A child of that age studying 
natural history? You astonish me!’’ 
“Tt’s so, just the same. He was learning 
the difference between a wasp and a fly.”’ 
—Houston Post. 





‘‘How’s things at your boarding-house?”’ 
“Very inharmonious. We've’ got four 
kinds of republicans and three kinds of 
democrats, to say nothing of those who 
favor the Bull Moose party.’’—Washing- 
ton Herald. 





“That novelist says he takes his charac- 
ters from real life.’? ‘He should be en- 
couraged to keep on taking them,”’ replied 
Mr. Growcher. ‘The fewer like them in 
real life, the better.’’-—Washington Star. 





‘What are your objections to me as a 
candidate?’ asked the patriot. ‘‘You’re 
an all right candidate,’ replied Farmer 
Corntossel. ‘I don’t think you’d be near 
so entertaining as an office-holder.’”’— 
Des Moines Register. 





Bell—“‘That man over there is staring 
straight at my nose.’”? Nelil—‘‘Probably 
he’s areporter.’’ Bell—‘‘And why should 
a reporter stare at my nose?’ Nell— 
“They are supposed to keep their eye on 
everything that turns up, aren’t they?”’— 
Boston Transcript. 


“This is the third time you have been 
here for food,’ said the woman at the 
kitchen door, to the tramp. ‘‘Are you 
always out of work?” ‘‘Yes’m,”’ replied 
the itinerant. ‘‘I guess I was born under 
a lucky star.”-—Yonkers Statesman. 








Hostess—‘‘Mr. Mann, you eat roast 
beef rare, do you not?’? Guest—“Yes, 
rare and rarely.’’—Boston Transcript. 

_—_O—__—- 
SELLING WIVES. 
Custom Practiced in England as Late 
as 1832. 


It was a long and popular belief among 
the ignorant in England that if a man sold 
his wife at public auction such a sale had 
all the legality of a regular divorce. The 
latest case of the kind on record occurred 
in 1832, says the New York Herald. 

John Thompson, a farmer had been 
married for three years, and he and his 
wife agreed to separate. Thompson 
brought his wife into the town of Carlisle 
and by the bellman announced he was 
about to sell her. 

At 12 o’clock, Thompson placed his 
wife on a large oak chair with a rope or 
halter of straw about her neck. He then 
made this announcement: ‘‘Gentlemen, I 
have to offer to your notice my wife, Mary 
Anne Thompson, otherwise Williams 
whom I mean to sell to the highest and 
fairest bidder. It is her wish as well as 
mine to part forever. She has been to me 
only a born serpent. I took her for my 
comfort, the good of my home; but she 
became my tormentor, a domestic curse 
a night invasion and a daily devil. I 


speak truth from my heart when I say— 
may God deliver us from troublesome 
wives and frolicksome women! 

‘Avoid them as you would a mad dog, a 
roaring lion, a loaded pistol, cholera 
morbus, Mount Etna or any other pesti- 
lential thing in nature. Now I have 
shown you the dark side of my wife, and 
I told you of her faults and failings, I will 
introduce the bright and sunny side of her, 
and explain her qualifications and good- 
ness. She can read novels and milk cows, 
she can laugh and weep with the same 
ease that you could take a glass of ale 
when thirsty. Indeed, gentlemen, she 
reminds me of what the poet says of 
women in general: 

‘* ‘Heaven gave to women the peculiar 


grace 

To laugh, to weep, to cheat the human 

ace.’ 

“She can make butter and scold the 
maid, she can sing Moore’s melodies and 
plait her folds and caps; she cannot make 
rum, gin or whisky, but she is a good 
judge of the quality of each from long 
experience in tasting them. I therefore 
offer her, with all her perfection and im- 
perfections, for the sum of fifty shillings.”’ 

The woman was finally sold to one 
Henry Mears for the sum of twenty 
shillings and a Newfoundland dog. Man 
and wife parted in perfect good temper, 
Mears and the.woman going one way, 
Thompson and the dog another. 


—-—0--_—~ 


FRUIT NOTES FROM WESTERN 
NEW YORK. 


Are Oil Sprays Unsafe? 


State Entomologist E. P. Felt a few 
weeks ago sent out a circular—New York 
State Educational Department, Science 
Division: ‘Petroleum and Pretroleum 
products as Insecticides’’—in which he 
speaks of the injury that has been caused 
or may be caused, to trees by spraying with, 
crude petroleum or with miscible oils in 
fall or spring if the application is im- 
mediately followed by a spell of humid 
weather. Dr. Felt says, he would appre- 
ciate data relative to injury following the 
application of any insecticide in fall, 
winter or spring, says New York Tribune. 

Several months ago I believe I men- 


tioned in these columns that our peculiar 
local conditions had forced me to return 
for fighting the scale, especially on Bart- 
lett trees, to my earlier practice of using 
oil sprays. With people here raising 
fruits, especially apples and _ pears 
(peaches are not grown any more in this 
vicinity commercially), is only a side issue. 
I know of only one power sprayer in this 
vicinity, and I cannot get any one te 
spray my trees for love or money—at least, 
not regularly. I got some.one to spra 
my Bartletts a year ago last spring wit 
lime-sulphur. It helped some, at least 
saved the trees, but did not come near 
eradicating the scale. When using crude 
petroleum, as I did repeatedly some six 
or eight years ago, I had much better 
success. ithout it my pear trees and 
most of my apple trees would have been 
out of commission longago. The oil spray 
saved then practically intact for a number 
of years. Since lime sulphur became all 
the rage and I gave up the crude oil spray 
these trees have suffered and partly 
succumbed. I have to use a barrel sprayer, 
operated by hand. It works well with 
crude petroleum or other oil sprays. I 
could not hope to do thorough work with 
it when using lime-sulphur. Instead of 
using crude petroleum as before I tried 
scalicide this last spring, and I applied 
it about the same time that I have found 
to be the right time for applying crude 
petroleum. 
————_—-—_ o—-————_ 
Grateful. 

‘My good man, they need laborers 
badly in the next town.” 

“Thanks for the warning, boss. I'll 
make a detour.’’—Washington Herald. 


se ees 
How It’s Done. 


Lady (to shoe clerk)—“T should like te 
get a pair of shoes.”’ 

Clerk—‘‘Yes ma’am. What size?’’ 

Lady—“‘Size three.”’ 

Clerk—‘‘Yes ma’am. Just let me meas- 
ure your foot.” 

Lady—‘‘But I told you the size.” 

Clerk—‘‘Yes, ma’am; but we have 
three sizes of size three—size three for a 
size three foot, size three for a size four 
foot, and size three for a size five foot.’’— 
Judge. 
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REPEATING RIFLE _ 


You can buy no better gun 


small game up to 
200 yards. 





















handles .22 short, 


long or long-rifle cartridges 
perfectly. The deep Ballard 


rifling develops maximum power and 


accuracy and adds years to the life of rifles. 
The solid top is protection from defective cartri 
‘i lown back. _ The side 


powder and 


gases from being bl jecti lets ejected shells 
) gre bead and a ape Pate sre! With simple take- 
construction, remo action parts,—least of any .22—itis the 
quickest and easiest to clean. Aaquavenindlb. has pads 

The 136 page /Zzr/zzz catalog > % 
vill help you decide what rifle Lhe Marlin Firearms Ca 
Sad Saunas tee hte: 39 Willow Street New Haven, Conn, 
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THE NEW HANDY SET OF TOOLS 


Every house, every barn, every shop, every man, every boy, 


handy tools. The new firm grip is a valuable improvement on the 
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The illustration shows the tools much smaller than they really are. 


whole ten tools go inside the handle and are always ready. - 
How to get the complete set. 


will send you the whole set in a box complete ready to use, all 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Poultry Pointers. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower By 
M. Plummer McCullough. 

At this season of the year, there will be 
many beginners starting in the poultry 
business and strange to say, some of these 
amateurs are wondering and even worry- 
ing over which is the ‘‘best’’ breed or 
variety for them to take up. It is not my 
intention in this brief article to tell them 
just which breed is the “‘best breed’”’ as 
the breed that is best for you might not 
suit your neighbor at all. It depends 
very much on what line of the business 
you intend to follow and what your 
market or your customers call for. 

Many writers advise a beginner to 
choose the variety he likes best as he will 
be more likely to succeed with it than any- 
other. Of course this sounds well enough 
and possibly is good advise as far as ex- 
hibition goes, but it will not apply to all 
lines of poultry keeping by any means: 
For instance, suppose your market calls 
for pure white eggs and pays four cents 
more per dozen for white eggs, than for 
brown eggs, but the breed you ‘“‘like best”’ 
is a Plymouth Rock, or Wyandotte or a 
Brahma, which by the way all lay brown 
eggs. 

Now do you think it would be good judg- 
ment for you under these circumstances 
to select a variety that lays brown shelled 
eggs, when your markets calls for the 
very opposite? I don’t. Of course, in 
many localities there is not any difference 
in the price of white or brown eggs, but 
in others there are and it is up to the 
poultry keepers to get the very top price 
for their produce and to do this you must 
produce what your market calls for. 
‘There are many good varieties to day to 
choose from and if your market calls for 
a white egg breed, then you can select any 
variety of the Leghorns, which all are 
good layers of nice white eggs. 
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,AR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Ferrets, Dogs, 
Pigeons, Hares, etc. List free. Colored Des’c 
60 page book l0c. J.A.Bergey, Box J, Telford, Pa. 


NO MONEY 
IN ADVANCE 


The ‘‘Dandy”’ is the 
easiest operated, best @ 
built, fastest cutting 
een bone cutter made. 
= ry 5 days’ — trial - 
with a broad guarantee. 
AND UP it suits keep it, if not, send 


it back. Free catalog. 


i Stratton Mfg. Co., Box 16, Erie, Pa, 






















“Profitable Poultry,” 
Latest Book (pret sibiisnes, 20 
Pages of practical facts, 160 beautiful half tones. 
Tells how to breed, hatch, feed and market to 
make big money. Tells about big poultry farm. 
# pure-bred varieties. Beautiful, hardy and 
money makers. We start you right. Lowest 
prices on fowls, eggs, incubators, etc., sent for 
$c. Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 96, Clarinda, lowa. 





The whites are bred in greater numbers 
than any of the others, but the Browns 
and Buffs are in my judgment just as good 
providing you get a good healthy vigorous 
strain of birds and right here I want to 
say that this is a vey important point. 

No matter what variety you choose 
unless they are backed yp with good 
strong constitutional vigor, they will 
prove a failure and you will be compelled 
to make a new start sooner or later. 

Get good strong, healthy birds, and be 
sure they have the breeding back of them 
too. The Black Leghorns are also good 
layers of White eggs and possibly are just 
as good as any, though not so extensively 
bred as the other varieties. The Min- 
oreas are also excellent layers of* large 
white eggs and they are a splendid variety 
too, being nearly as large as the Wyan- 
dottes. The Minorcas are one of our most 
profitable breeds today and no one will 
make a mistake in choosing them. There 
are two varieties of them—the black and 
white, and while the black variety is 
much more extensively bred I will say 
the white is fully their equal if a good 
strain. Other breeds laying white shelled 
eggs are the Houdons White Faced Black 
Spanish, Silver Spangled, Silver Pencilled, 
Golden Spangied, Golden Pencilled, Black 
and White Hamburgs, English Red 
Caps, Anconas, Butter Cups, Compines 
and a number of other less popular varie- 
ties. You can readily see friends, from 
this list of varieties that lay white eggs, 
that you have a large variety to choose 
from and I will dare to add that there are 
many of the latter named varieties, whiie 
not so extensively bred, they are just as 
beautiful and profitable as some of the 
more popular varietics and I sometimes 
think a beginner would stand a better 
chance if he would select one of these 
less popular breeds. Take for instance 
the Hamburgs. There is not a more 
beautiful fowl in the standard today, and 
I fully believe they are as good layers as 
there are on earth. Some fanciers claim* 
Hamburgs are not healthy. Perhaps not 
of some strains that have been inbred for 
a number of generations. If properly 
cared for and bred, the Hamburg is a 
hardy fowl and I know whereof I speak as 
my father bred Hamburgs over twenty 
years ago. For fine roasters you will 
want a larger bird and youcanchoose from 
six standard varieties of Plymouth Rocks, 
three of Orpingtons, both rose and single 
combs, eight varieties of Wyandottes, two 
varieties of Rhode Island Reds, Buck- 
eyes, Jovas or Dominiques. 

These varieties are all layers of brown 
colored eggs and make splendid market 
poultry. 

The White and Barred Rock, White 
Wyandottes, Buff and White Orpingtons 
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Make Your Hens Lay 


You can double your egg yield by feeding fresh-cut, raw bone. 
contains over four times as much egg-making materialas grain and 
takes the place of bugs and worms in fowls’ 
gives more eggs, greater fertility, stronger chicks, larger fow]s. 

ATEST 
mooees BONE CUTTER 
cuts easily and rapidly all large and small bones with adhering 
meat and gristle. Automatically adapts to your strength. Never clog: 
10 Ways’ Free Trial. No money down. 
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Thoroughbred Fowls 


Jee: 


lust be sold to make room 


for young stock. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks and Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns. 
grown fowls, only one year old. 


All strong, selected, farm- 
Just 


what you want for breeding next sea- 


son. 
we must let them go, and offer Plymouth 
§ Rock and Brown Leghorn hens at $2.00, 


bcos 
‘ 


ASE 


To make room for young chicks 


Only $6.00 to $8.00 per trio, while they 
last. 


a. = 


They are worth much more money. 
Order at once and get the first pick. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. POULTRY YARDS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








and Rhode Island Reds are most exten- 
sively bred on large commercial poultry 
farms, and they are each and everyone, 
good reliable breeds that will stand on 
their merits. Of the Asiatics, you have 
light and dark Brahmas, Buff, White, 
Black and Partridge Cochins, White and 
Black Langshans. Of these varieties, the 
Light Brahmas and Black Langshans are 
possibly the two leading varieties and 
the others are not extensively bred. 

The Cochins as they are bred today are 
principally fluff and feathers. They are 
an exhibition breed and of not much value 
except to look at. It is true that there 
some good strains of Cochins, but they 
are few, and I am sorry to say that the 
Cochins are getting very scarce as a 
farmers’ fowl. 

Now you can see the list of varieties you 
have to choose from and I have not 
named them all. There is no_ ‘‘best 
breed” in any of them, but there likely is 
a “best”? one for your purpose, and it is 
to your good to select that variety if 
possible. Don’t think it is all in the breed 
for it is not. It depends much on the 
man behind the gun. He needs plenty of 
good common sense, plenty of good sound 
wholesome food, good pure water and 
comfortable quarters for his fowls, no 
matter what variety. 

These things are more important than 
breed or variety. 

The first thing for you to do is to select 
your variety. Then be absolutely cer- 
tain that you get a good strain of thai 
variety, then shove them and boost them 
for all they are worth. ‘‘Don’t give up 
the ship” but stick to them through thick 
and thin and if good common sense, good 
stock, good feed and proper care will 
bring success, you have a nice chunk of 
it at your start. 


Puts Clothes on Chicks. 

During the recent chilly weather Mrs. 
Forrest Ferrill of Waukegan was con- 
fronted with the problem of caring for 
two hundred tittle chickens which had 
arrived at that stage where their feathers 
were few and fs: between. 

She bovgut many yards of baby flannel 
and designed suits for the shivering chicks. 
She made dresses for those she figured 
were the variety needing dresses and for 
the others smart trousers and cutaway 
coats. 

The clothing was sewed firmly upon the 
chickens and no more of them died. 

When the hot wave struck the country 
Friday, Mrs Ferrill ‘‘undressed’’ her big 
brood, but saved the garments for emer- 
gencies. 

————_ 0" 
The Crow and the Hen. 

Edward had got a tame crow—not so 
very tame, but he is a resident of the hen 
yard. The crow was brought months ago 
to Pine Ridge with a broken wing, and he 
has lived in pleasant companionship with 
the hens and chickens ever since. 

The most curious part of it is that within 
a month or two Mr. Crow has taken a 
great liking to a speckled hen. When his 
dish of raw meat is brought to him he eats 
a little; then takes the largest piece he can 
find in the dish and carries it to the 
speckled hen, who accepts it gratefully, 
or ungratefully, in rather a haughty man- 
ner. 

If by any chance another hen tries to 
get ahead of the favored one, Mr. Crow 
hastily swallows the meat, then disgorges 
it as soon as he sees a good chance to 
offer it to his friend again. 

So much does the crow admire the hen 
that he imitates her and is heard quite 
often making a pretty good attempt to 
cackle.—Mrs. Huntington Smith, Boston, 
Mass. 

6——- 
American Agriculturist Poultry 
Notes. 

The merits of the scratching shed are 
shown during bad weather. 

During inclement weather fowls are 
better indoors than out. 

James Rankin says he has yet to learn 
of the first poultryman who suffered from 
the gout. ; 

A good poultryman is industrious, not 
easily discouraged, filled with pluck and 
grit, and full of ambition. j 

Filth and health are arch enemies. 

Recklessness is a short road to failure. 

It is the wise poultryman who studies 
the comfort of his fowls. 

The vices of feather pulling and egg eat- 
ing are always more common in over- 
crowded flocks, than in quarters where 
there is plenty of space for the fowls to 
exercise. 

A pint of kerosene in a gallon of white- 
wash makes an excellent insecticide. 

In poultry breeding, utility should be 
the first consideration; beauty should 
follow. 

Judge Brown once said that the points 
that constitute the general make-up of a 
pure bred fowl should only be looked after 
sufficiently to insure purity. The effort 
to develop in an extravagant degree any 

articular feature or point will invariably 
“ carried out at the expense of utility. 


Double-yolked eggs are the result of 
overfat, or a diseased ovary. 

Pigeon-sized eggs are traced to the same 
cause. 

So are badly shaped eggs—those that 
are round or have heavy ridges. 

Eggs are colored by a pigment, whicli, 
it seems, does not exist in all fowls. 

The first eggs of winter are generally 
larger than those laid at the close of the 
summer season, 

The older the hen the larger will be her 
averaged sized eggs. 

, i? flavor of the egg is influenced by 
eed. 

The eggs from hens that are not mated 
will never rot, and will remain in a fresh 
condition twice as long as eggs from 
mated hens. 

The shell of the egg being porous, it will 
quickly absorb odors and these will affect 
the flavor. 

The sex of eggs can not be foretold, not 
one of the old time theories in this nartic- 
ular having been proved. 

An English journal says that waen they 
have a look at the average Engiish farm- 
er’s egg basket, and a centinental egg box, 
there is much to beseen and learned there- 
from. 

Firstly, in the farmer’s basket will be 
found eggs of all sizes, shapes, tints and 
colors. There has been no attempt at 
grading or uniformity. If a farmer gets 
an even lot of eggs, all brown, he can sell 
them at fourteen for twenty-three cents 
(a shilling;) but he would have to sell 
fifteen eggs of his jumbled up lot for the 
same price. The continental eggs are 
all evenly and securely packed, all of one 
color. 

——_-o— 
Letter to Buyers and Shippers of 
Eggs. 

It is a conservative estimate that more 
than $45,000,000 are lost in the egg-pro- 
ducing sections annually because of im- 
proper handling. This enormous loss is 
due to small eggs, cracked and broken 
eggs, dirty, stale, heated (hatched), and 
rotten eggs, says Colman’s Rural World. 

Here are some of the fundamental 
points to be considered by all egg men, 
whether producers, shippers or middle- 
men: 1. Encourage the production of 
large eggs. This can be accomplished by 
keeping pure bred ‘‘general purpose” 
breeds of fowls, hatching only the eggs 
that weigh at least two ounces apiece and 
from only the most vigorous stock. A 
higher price for large than for small eggs 
will help along the argument. 

2. Infertile eggs do not hatch, do not 
form blood-rings and seldom form black 
rots. If the male birds are sold or penned 
up after June Ist, the flock of hens will 
lay more eggs and they will be infertile. 

3. A year-round observation of New 
York egg receipts showed that over 12 per 
cent. were dirty shelled, and sold for a 
lower price on this account. You should 
buy these dirty eggs at a lower price, for 
you are paid less for them. If one nest 
is provided for each six hens, in a cool, 
dark place, kept clean and vermin free, 
dirty eggs will be reduced to a minimum. 

4. More than ten per cent. of the eggs 
received in New York during the year are 
“seconds” because they are stale. Tell 
your egg men that gathering eggs every 
afternoon, or twice daily in hot or murky 
weather, keeping them in a cool, clean, 
dry place until marketed, and marketing at 
least once a week and more frequently in 
the summer time, will reduce the number 
of stale eggs greatly. Of course, stale 
eggs are worth less money than fresh eggs, 
all along the line. 

5. Can you convince your trade that 
eggs from stolen nests and from incu- 
bators are never fit forsale? If the farmer 
thinks they are good, reliable food urge 
him to eat them at home. For, since the 
egg buyer can afford to pay more for large, 
clean, fresh, whole-shelled eggs, it is good 
business for the farmer to use small, dirty, 
cracked eggs at home. 

6. Do you know how to candle eggs? 
If not learn, and learn quickly! There is 
no other way by which you can determine 
the worth of what you are paying for. 
Having yourself learned how to grade 
eggs, show the merchants, peddlers and 
farmers in your neighborhood, by means 
of the candle, what kind of eggs they are 
bringing toyou. Farmers are not scamps, 
nor egg buyers angels. Show the farmer 
the kinds of eggs you cannot pay for and 
he will find a way to eliminate the bad 
eggs and to make the good eggs eveD 
better. 





S 0 
Grit. 

Grit and shells are comparatively cheap, 
but the cheapest of all ways is to hau 
a load of sand and gravel and dump it in 
the poultry yard. Sand and gravel from 
some streams contain a large percentage 
of broken shells, which the hens will soon 
devour with a relish. It will be surpris- 
ing to see how soon an average-sized flock 
will make away with a box of grit. 


———o 
Georgia shipped nearly 6,500 carloads 
of peaches during the season of 1910. 
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of the fracture. The white is also largely 
used in clarifying liquids, and in the prepa- 
tion of household cements. 

The yolk of egg is used in some cases of 
cancer and dysentery, in poultices and 
various salves. Oil is extracted from the 
yolk, and is used a good deal in cold coun- 
tries for chapped hands, for burns, and to 
prevent pox marks, 

There are many uses to which eggs are 
put besides being eaten. In many factor- 
ies they are largely used, as well as in 
medicine for external and internal pur- 
poses. Medicinally, they are seldom used 
in cases of fever, on account of their high 
nutritive value, but they are often pre- 
scribed in digestive disorders, because 
they pass through without tiring the 
organs, and furnish a restoring food. 

According to some physicians there is 
not a more delicate, more stimulating or 
more easily digested food; and they are 
much used during convalescence, forming 
the transition from the broth diet to the 
more substantial fare. In cases of 
diarrhoea or dysentery, when most drinks 
increase the disease, whipped white of egg, 
mixed with water and a little sugar, is 
excellent to slake the thirst of the patient. 
0 

Ol’ Nutmeg’s ”’ Sayings. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 

Joe Cone. 

A smile is a mighty good investment. 

There are also bad pennies that never 
go away. 

Sometimes the man with the fastest 
autymobile can’t keep up. 

Some folks find it purty hard work git- 
tin’ over a vacation. 

A good neighbor is wuth a hull city full 
uv perlite strangers. 

Love-sickness is said to be easily cured 
with an overdose uv love. 

A pretty face is the on’y argymunt some 


. How to Sell Apples. 

\Ir. Chas. A. Green:—I have a fine big 
orchard and some very nice fruit, but as 
I am a new hand at selling such, am writ- 
ing you to see if you can aid me. My 
summer apples were fine but I could not 
get any price for them, I sold through 
commission men and they either made 
the profit or some one else did, as I did 
not. For instance, I sent to Detroit 
four barrels of as nice apples as any one 
could wish, and they brought me $1.44. 
I have been to Saginaw and did not do 
much better. Will you kindly give me 
some advice or tell me how to sell my 
apples and make good. I have Spies, 
Greenings, Snows, Ben Davis, Baldwins 
and Sweets, so ought to get a good sale 
for them, but have not been able to hit 
the right way yet.—Horace E. Buchele, 
Michigan. 





C. A..Green’s Reply: It requires more 
business ability, a higher executive fac- 
ulty, to run a fruit farm than to run a 
grain farm. If you have a hundred 
bushels of wheat, oats, potatoes, or corn 
to sell, you take it to the nearest market 
and accept whatever you are offered. It 
is not always so with fruit, for you can 
retail the fruit or can more often fix the 
price for the fruit than you can.for or- 
dinary farm produce. Business ability 
is required in learning where is the best 
market for fruit of a certain character or 
kind. It is a fact that while a certain 
fruit may be very cheap in New York, it 
may sell at a profitable price in Boston, 
Philadelphia, or Pittsburg, or in Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Chicago or St. Louis. 

The man who sells fruit should be 
thoroughly posted on its value and should 
inform the purchaser of the extra quality 
of certain varieties. For instance, we 
had at Green’s Fruit Farm trees heavily 
laden with Shiawasse Beauty ap les. 








Musings of the Gentle Cynic. 

Woman is a creature of mood; generally 
the imperative mood. 

If love is really a disease, it is the most 
contagious one on record. 

The sins that pay no dividends are the 
ones that shock the world. 

Music hath charms, but it isn’t the 
songbirds that make the best pot-pies. 

When a girl throws a fellow over he rea- 
lizes that youth must have its fling. 

“very man has his price, and it is gen- 
erally about twice as much as he is worth. 

Some people never enjoy good health, 
even when they have it. 

If it’s the unexpected that happens, 
why should it be unexpected? 

The further a man can see the less is he 
apt to be sure he is right. 

A man’s idea of an ideal wife is one 
who believes everything he tells her. 

We never realize how much it costs to 
visit friends till they return the visit. 

Almost as many people have been 
spoiled by too much money as by too 
little—New York Times. 

———=— 
*“*Fun On The Farm.’’ 

Some say that farming is all hard work, 
but C. A. Green did not find it so. Both 
he and his city wife were never happier 
than during the years spent on a farm 
near Rochester,~N. Y., which they con- 
verted into a Fruit Farm. C. A. Green’s 
booklet, ‘‘How I Made the Old Farm Pay,”’ 
gives a full account of their experience. 
Price postpaid twenty-five cents. ” 

0 

Mr. Wolf of Maryland asks how: peach 
seed should be treated for fall planting. 
C. A. Green’s Reply: Plant the peach 
seed at once, that is as soon as possible 
after the fruit is picked from the trees 
and before the seed has had a chance to 
dry out. When thus planted in August 











no harm in your cracking the seed, pro- 
viding you do not bruise the seed to the 
slightest degree. All of the seed may not 
sprout the first succeeding spring if not 
cracked. 





ei 
The Peach. 


In planting a peach orchard the ground 
should be plowed deep, followed with a 
sub-soil plow in the same furrow, the 
deeper the ground is broken up the better. 
Before planting, it is of the utmost import- 
ance to examine the shoots of the young 
trees for the borer. Generally nursery- 
men send out peach trees without taking 
out the borer. A tree planted with a borer 
in it is sure to die in a few years, very 
often in its third year after planting. It 
puts the beginner in the uncertainty to 
know what is the cause of the death of 
his trees. They often look as if they were 
suffering with the yellows, while it is the 
borer killing the tree. Two years ago we 
had three trees that to all appearance had 
the true yellows. When taking out the 
trees we found two and three borers in the 
crotch of the roots where it was impossible 
to see any signs of a borer. 

The trees should be examined every 
spring and fall, and the borer taken out 
with the knife. 

A peach orchard should be started iow. 
The young trees should be cut back when 
planted from 15 to 24 inches with not a 
side branch on them. They will put out 
side branches and make a low, bushy tree 
for five or six years. After that, they be- 
come large and high, bearing fruit almost 
from the ground to the top of the tree. 
For the first three years, the new wood 
should be cut back from a third to one- 
half. After that it requires not so much 
cutting back. Only where a leading 
branch takes possession of the entire 
growth such a leader should be cut back 
on a level with the head of the tree. All 


This fruit was extra fine in appearance 
and of superior quality for eating or cook- 
ing. But the commission merchant who 
bought these apples knew nothing about 
this variety and was willing to paya 
higher price for Alexander or Wolf River, 
which are far inferior. The Shiawasse 
Beauty should have been put up in small 
packages and sold as a fancy brand. 

There are many dishonest commission 
houses. It is not safe to send fruit to a 
commission house which is not highly 
recommended to you or with which you 
have not had satisfactory experience. 
At Green’s Fruit Farm we have certain 
commission houses in certain cities to 
which we always send our fruit if not sold 
at home, and are satisfied that we get 
honest treatment. We never sell to a 
strange commission house not recom- 
mended to us by some reliable person. 

Apples this year are abundant in many 
sections of the country and high prices 
cannot be expected. Precisely how to 
manage the apple crop is a question that 
cannot be set forth in an article like this. 
We are too busy at Green’s Fruit Farm to 
pick our apple crop and are advertising 
it for sale in bulk, the buyer himself to 
pick and barrel the apples. We are ad- 
vertising the apples to be sold at retail 
in eveel tame to suit the purchaser. Some 
fruit growers will place their apples in 
cold storage, but this is a doubtful propo- 
sition unless you have a cold storage 
building of your own. 

oes 

Meeting of the National Nut Growers 
Association will be held at Gulfport, 
Miss., October 30th, to November Ist, 
and promises to be the most important 
meeting thus far held by this useful asso- 
clation, 
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Loss by Forest Fires. 

“Torest fires in the United States have 
caused an average annual loss of about 
70 human lives, the destruction of trees 
worth at the very least $25,000,000, and 
the loss of stock, crops, buildings, and 
other improvements to the amount of 
many millions more. To these must be 
added enormous losses from the des- 
truction of young tree growth, deterior- 
ation of the soil, damage to water courses 
and adjacent property by low water and 
flood, interruption of business, and de- 
preciation of property. By inquiry into 
the causes and extent of such fires we are 
able to realize in some degree the magni- 
tude of their losses, even though their 
annual amount in dollars may not be ap- 
parent.’? Such is the opening statement 
of Bulletin 117 of the Porest Service is- 
sued by Secretary Wilson which is de- 
voted to forest fires, their causes, and 
prevention, 








0 
Eggs as Health Remedies. 

A concentrated albuminous water made 
rom six eggs and a quart of water is a 
remedy in some cases of poisoning. 

The white of egg is used auheenally as 
4 soothing medium for burns, either alone 
or whipped with oil. When whipped with 
alcohol it is used as a dressing for bed 
Sores, 

In cases of fracture, the white of egg is 
used for soaking the bandages, thus bind- 
ing them tegether and promoting knitting 





women hey to offer. 


A good many people hev to tell their 


troubles whether they hev any or not. 


Too many cooks can’t spile the broth , 


when they are makin’ apple pie. 
One swaller doesn’t make a summer, but 
too may uv ’em may make a fall. 
You never hear a man brag uv his reler- 
tives ef they are only ordinary. 
Lots uv people are honest becuz they 
are more skilled in thet than dishonesty. 
Ev’ry little movemunt hez a meanin’ 
uv its own ’speshly when a feller is on 
piece work. 
Uv, course, natterally the higher up a 
man is the harder it is to git at him. 
Jest becuz a gal wears a pony coat ain’t 
no sign that she is a high stepper. 
Sometimes the cream uv society, after 
it is skimmed, ain’t ez good ez thet which 
is left. 
To be a good talker is an accomplish- 
munt; to be a good lis’ner is an art divine! 
There may be more than one way to 
skin a cat, but they’s durn few ways to 
kill it successfully. 
Be onto your job; ef you ain’t, some one 
will be onto you, also onto your job. 
Some folks don’t marry fur money; 


they marry simply so’s to help the other | 


one take keer uv it. 

When the son begins to know more than 
the father, he orter be willin’ to do more 
fur him financially also. 

It may be all right to take things ez 
they come, but it might be better in some 
cases to let ’em go by. 

It don’t look so bad to see a man eat 
pie wit a knife pervidin’ the pie is good 
an’ his fork wuz undersized. 

When a feller don’t keer any more fur 
skatin’, slidin’ down hill or dancin’ it is 
a purty sure sign he is gittin’ old, or else 
he is married. 

The on’y way to feel comf’table on a 
cold winter’s night is to know thet your 
stock, an’ all thet depends upon you, 
is comf’table. 





Oe 
Specimen Butternuts Wanted. 

The National Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, D. C., asks that 
readers of Green’s Fruit Grower who 
know where there are large butternuts 
that crack well—that is crack in such a 
way that the half meats may be removed 
unbroken—kindly notify G. B. Brackett, 
Pomologist, Washington, D.C. Send this 
notice by postal card and Mr. Brackett 
will send you mailing boxes for conveying 
the nuts, which can be sent postage free. 
oO 

Fitzgerald Peach. 

Clifton Springs, N. Y.—From a tree in 
his yard at his home on Pleasant street, 
on Thursday, Charles 8. Thompson picked 
a Fitzgerald peach which weighed 10} 
ounces, and measured 12 inches in cir- 
cumference. The frurt was perfect in 
shape and color, and attracted con- 
sideyable attention when on display in a 
store window. 

—_—COCOCO 

“I’m surprised at your giving that 
small, hot bedroom I slept in to a rela- 
tive,” 
entered the breakfast room. ‘‘You are?” 
answered Mrs. Randall. ‘‘Why, auntie, 
we’ve even given that room to servants.”’ 
—Life. 








or September the seed should grow next 
spring. There are other methods which 
I need not mention here. There will be 


the dead wood should be taken out after 
each crop. 





“GALLOWAY MEANS BARGAIN’ 


And I Prove it To You 










$50 
To $300 
CHEAPER! 


than you can buy 


This 
Time it’s 
On ENGINES 


—the most substantially con- 
structed and simplest-to-run 
engine that ever came out ofa 
























factory. You won't find an- same H. P engine 
other engine like it anywhere. from mail-order 
I house, jobber or deal- 


t starts at a touch—costs my bo 
penny or so for gasoline ona big 
job—never goes 
wrong — develops more 

than rated H. P. and 


er anywhere of equal 
quality — and detter 
than the best of them 
sold @50 to 8300 less all. That’s a Galloway 
than others andona Engine. 


Guarantee of Permanent Satisfaction or 
Write Your Name on a Postal and I'll mail you my big 
engine book, Pick out the engine you want, I’ll ship it 
0 you on to 90 days’ FREE trial. Then, if you don’t want the engine, send it 
back, The trial will not have cost you a penny. a 

Get the book and see the bargains I’m offering. There isn’t a house in the country 
that I don’t beat for price combined with quality, Write now for my special 1915 


/ proposition and price. 
. WM, GALLOWAY, President 


; The WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY, 865CG Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 
REMEMBER—We carry stoeks of our Engines in Chicago, Kansas City, Council Bluffs and Minne- 
apolis—insuring prompt shipment. fs 





























in the beautiful Blue Ridge Mountains and 
highest prices in American and European markets. A few acres costing only $15 an acre 
up, planted in orchard will make you independent for life. Write for latest issue ‘‘The 
ern Hi ‘ker,"’ jon rates, apple booklet and other interesting literature. 


low 
“« F. 4. LaBaume, Agi. Agt., Norfolk & Western Ry. Bldg., Room 43, Roanoke, Va. 





Shenand: 
flavored Apples in the 
















sniffed her maiden aunt, as she |’ 








RHODES DOUBLE CUT 
PRUNING SHEAR 






"THE only 
runer 
made ies cuts 
from both sides of 
the limb and does not 
bruise the bark. Made in 
all styles and sizes. We 
pay Express charges 
on all orders. 
Write for 
circular and 
prices. 













Pat’d June 2, 1903. 







RHODES MFG. CO., 
532 3. DIVISION AVE , GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














Wholesale 
and Retail 


se mun 7 - 
1-Ply, 35 Ib. 108 sq. ft., $1.10 per roll. 
RU R FR ROOF! NG 2-Ply, 45 Ib. 108 sq. ft., $1.30 per roll. 
3-Ply, 55 Ib. 108 sq. ft., $1.50 per roll. 


Wa rranted Fo r 25 Yea rs. Terms Cash. These Special Prices Only 


Hold Good for I 


FREIGHT PAID to any station east of Rocky Mountains except Tex., Okla., Colo., N.D., S.D., Wyo., Mont., > 
N.M., La., Ga., -» Miss. on orders of three rolls or more. Special prices to these States on request. 


an 
INDESTRUCTIBLE BY HEAT, COLD, SUN OR RAIN. 
FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. NO SECONDS, REMNANTS OR MILL ENDS. 
Write for FREE SAMPLES or order direct from this advertisement. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Or money refunded. We refer you to the Southern Illinois National Bank. 
City. $ 


Century Manufacturing Co., 32%: 806, E50) Sin ata te York 
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He Was Amazed 


at LOW op of 
Edwards H Shingles 


“In all my life I 








yeeee g Mir. D. 
Ohio, **as Iam at m: 
STEEL 


g sogest lots \ess than 


we they 

beat wood aieaben ae that rubber roll roofing 
Sorty miles. Te stuff got here in good shape, right 
on time and I done the work myself. I’ve D aot he 
best roof in as township. What a foo! I was not 
so ant your catalog 4 years ago when I roofed my 


Factory Prices—All Freight Paid! 


' rot- ta Be , Guaranteed 
inst JZ tnin by 

agginet need repaifs Out-last ‘three wood-shin- 
gle and five composition poet Lowest i 


rices—all frei, ad Cy My & 

ade of Open y bee quality. 7; 
ray A pest-proof by pene x famous **Tight- 

* Process. Come in sheets, 24 inches wide, 5 
to 2 feet long. 

Nothing - ‘do but nail sheets on old roof or 
sheathing. Edwards Patented Interlocking De- 
vice covers all nails, makes permanent water- 
tight joints. 

nko handsomest, most jlasting roof in ex- 
istence. Write us. If possible give size of roof 
and we will quote price, “Foliveced to your station. 

Postal brings catalog ilitand factory prices by 
next mail. 

THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
104-1154 Lock Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
The World's Largest Manufacturers 















TAUGHT 


FARMING#y wait 


Fruit Growing, Vegetable Gardening, Truck, Poultry, 
Flowers, Greenhouse, General Farming, Small-farm Course, 
Dairying, Soils and Fertilizers, Crops, Stock, Farm Manage- 
ment, Farm Book-keeping, Dry Farming, Course for 
Teachers of Agr., Farm Veterinary, Writing for Farm Pa- 
pers, Mushrooms, Ginseng, etc, Which course interests you? 


Valuable Book Absolutely Free 
*“*How to Make the Farm Pay More.”’ 
Courses for actual and prospective farmers, in county, 
village or city, whether you own a farin, garden, city or 
suburban lot, or expect to. A safe way out for city man 
longing to get back to the farm. More profits for the 
farmer. Faculty 21 leading experts. Students in every 
state. Just the opportunity you have been wanting—To 
learn at home. ree sample lesson on request. (No 
agents). Send today for teinporary low rate and cone 

vincing proof. 


AMERICAN FARMERS SCHOOL, 207 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis Minn, 
(Original and largest Correspondence Schvol 
of Agriculture.) 




















Christmas Cards FREE 


Send your name and address with 2c stamp for mailing ex- 
penses and we will send free 6 lovely colored and embossed 
high grade Christmas cards. A. ADAMS, 501 Plymouth 
Place, CHICA’ O, ILL., Dept. 40. 





TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 

If you can use a part of your time 
this fall and winter doing good in 
your neighborhood we have a very 
special offer to make you. It is one 
that will pay you well in real money. 
Write today and be the lucky one in 
your neighborhood to get in on this 
paying plan. Address The Pay Plan 
Man, care of Green’s Fruit Grower, 





Rochester, N. Y. it. 











pores maser the Radia. 


“Prudent questioning is the half of 
knowledge.—Proverb. 








Ballade of Boyhood. 


Far in the Past I peer and see 

A youngster stretched upon the grass, 
Lulled by the drone of bug and bee, 

And wings of butterflies that pass; 

The sky is clear as plates of glass, 

Without a cloud to fleck or stain; 
Age cannot match the scene, alas! 

I wish I were a boy again. 


Barefoot once more to wander free 
In pasture, lane or lush morass, 
To sprawl before some spreading tree 
And fish for pumpkin~ seed Or bass; 
Or else—what other sports surpass? 
To breast the old pond’s raging main, 
Or in the swimming hole—alas! 
I wish I were a boy again. 
—Post Express. 


——_—9-—_—_—— 
Fire Blight on Apples. 
Green’s Fruit Grower, Gentlemen :— 
I would like to be advised what to do and 
how to treat an apple tree that is 
attacked by “Fire Blight.’’-—Otto Gram- 
bau, Michigan. 


C. A. Green’s Reply: I have never 
seen apple trees killed by fire blight 
so-called. I have seen the tips of the 
branches, the new growth of the present 
season, killed by blight, but this has never 
done serious injury to ‘the trees. I know 
of no remedy for this twig blight, which 
is something different from the blight of 
pear trees, which is often destructive to 
pear trees. 

gece atl 
Grubs on Peach Roots. 

Mr. Chas. Green:—Your paper is a 
welcome visitor in my home. My neigh- 
bors who are taking your paper think 
that it is the best fruit guide. Is there 
any means to prevent the wasp that lays 
‘the eggs that causes the borers that works 
}on young trees? I have set out 300 young 
peach trees, some one year and some two 
| years old. I find the borers are numerous 
on my two-year-old trees also the white 

grub worm is working at the peach tree 
roots. One tree has been cut entirely off 
by the grubs. The ground is cleanly 
cultivated and trees are very thrifty. 
Would a wash of lime and arsenate of 
lead keep off the wasp that lays the eggs, 
also would a broad cast application of 
lime and a sprinkle of salt rid the ground 
of grub worms?—Signed a Subscriber, 

Ohio. 








C. A. Green’s Reply: The insect which 
lays the eggs which produce the white 
grubs that infest the roots of peach trees 
looks something like a small wasp. I 
know of no way of destroying this insect. 
The remedy for the white grub working 
in the roots and in the collar of peach 
trees is to remove the soil about the collar 


of the tree and search for the grub and kill 


The best seasons for getting this grub 


-- are the fall and spring. 





sees, : REE 


I will distribute hundreds of Christmas 
Surprise Boxes the next 30 days. I have 
one for you. Send me three 2-centstamps 
to cover mailing, and I will send you at 
once 10 beautiful highest grade Christ- 
mas postcards likeillustration and tell 
you how to get your Surprise Box 
FREE. Write today. E. T. MEREDITH, 
117 me. Buliding, Des Moines, iowa 


Violin. Music-Free 























? 
We want many thousands more violin players to 
know our celebrated *“*ROOT VIOLINS”, Easy Orches- 


tra Books, and Music. For the names of five violin 
players, we will give you a 50-cent music book, con- 
taining 24 pieces of copyright music, Waltzes, Two- 
Steps, ete,,-printed on fine paper, also our new hand- 
some illustrated color catalog of Violins, Guitars, Man 
dolins, Strings, Bows, etc. Write names and addresses 
plainly and enclose 10 cents for mailing charge on your 
music book. Money back if not perfectly satisfied. 


E. T. ROOT & SONS, 1505 E. 55th St., Chicago 





writes as follows: 
copy of your paper received. 
it with very much pleasure and find it 
interesting 
herewith a money order for one year’s 
subscription. 


orchard ground bare? 
every two weeks and twice in the year. 
I give each tree about four quarts of wood 
ashes, which is scattered around as far as 
branches spread. 
secure stable manure here I 
from Chicago, using pulverized sheep and 
cow manure. 
my asparagus beds after cutting ceased a 


O 
Orchard Queries. 
Carl Schwarz of Richfield, Wis., 
The requested sample 
I have read 


Mr. 


and instructive. I enclose 


I have about 1 1-4 acres of land which I 


am anxious to bring into a high state of 
cultivation and make a living out of it, 
therefore I would be pleased if you would 
give me some information. 


Do you think it best that I leave the 
I hoe the ground 


As it is impossible to 
Bete it 


This summer I have given 


Amazing *‘DETROIT’’ Kerosene Engine 
Ss on 15 days’ FREE Trial, proves 
kerosene cheapest, safest, most power- 
ful fuel. If satisfied, pay lowest price 
ever given on reliable farm engine; if 
not, pay nothing. No waste, no evapo- 
ration, no explosion from coal oil. 


Gasoline Going Up! 

Gasoline is 9cto l5c higher than 
coal oil. Stillgoing up. Two 
pints of coal oil do work of three 
pints gasoline. 


Amazing “DETROIT” 


—only engine running on coal 
oil successfully ; uses alcohol. gas- 
olineand benzine, too. Starts with- y 
out cranking. Only three moving | . inderscan- 
parts—no cams—no sprockets—no | ~ + notcarbonize 
gears—no valves—-the utmost in simliety, power and strength. 
Mounted on skids. All sizes, 2 to 20h. p., in stock ready to 
Engine tested before crating. seeiea all ready to run. 
Pumps, saws, threshes, churns, separates milk, grinds feed, 
shells om. rans home electric lighting plant. Prices (stripped), 
$29.50 up. Sent any place on 15 days’ Free Trial. Don’t 
bay a4 engine till you investigate money-saving, power-saving 

DE IT.’’ Thousands in use. Costs only postal to find out. 
If you are first in your neighborhood to — you get —— 
Extra-Low Introductory pce, Write 38) 
Cetroit 

















Engine Works, 19. 3] Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








dressing with this pulverized cow manure 
and I notice the beds look finer than they 
ever did before. I put all the weeds in a 
pile, mix them with chicken manure, slop 
water, etc. This is turned over twice 
during the year and if it is decayed I also 
use this for my asparagus, making the hill. 

There are green lice this year on my 


trees. What would: you recommend for 
them? Also what can I do for ants on the 
trees? 


Must black currants be cut out every 
year? 


C. A. Green’s Reply: Our best orchard- 
ists keep their ground cultivated during 
the growing season from early spring to 
August first. Then they sow some cover 
crop so the ground may not be bare during 
winter. 

Tobacco water or kerosene emulsion is 
recommended for plant lice. They are 


difficult to contend with since they do 
not eat the foliage but suck the juice of 
the plant. The ants are not likely to do 
any injury. They are there to gather 
sweetness from the plant lice. 

It is not strictly necessary to thin out 
the black currants every year, but they 
should not be allowed to get too bushy 
nor to have too many canes. 

—_————e—_——— > 
Planting Peaches. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower :—I have 
a small piece of ground, about two acres, 
situated on the northern slope of a hill, 
the soil is all sand to the depth of three 
fect, no stones, the pure stuff, but not 
very sharp, has been well ertilized and 
produces excellent crops of tomatoes and 
early corn, 

I would like to know,—Would you ad- 
vise peach trees for suc h soil and loc sation? 
If so, what variety would you advise? 

How many trees to the acre? What 
would be well to plant between the trees 
while they are non-productive?—W. Bruce 
Clinger, Pa. 

PB: —When i is the best time to plant? 
Quote prices on fruit trees, 


C. A. Green’s Reply: There are many 
people who hold that a northern slope is 
the best for the location of a peach orchard 
owing to the fact that the peach buds do 
not ripen there so soon as on a southern 
or eastern slope, but I have no experience 
Ww such northern slopes, 

Elberta is a fav orite market peach 
owing to the fact that it is a good shipper 
and a good keeper. I would plant some 
Crosby, some Crawford’s Early and Craw- 
ford’s Late, and Niagara. I recommend 
spring as the best time for planting a 
peach orchard, but I would not hesitate 
to plant a dozen or two peaches for home 
use in the fall. 














The above is one of the specimen apple trees at 
Green’s Fruit Farm. There are over a hundred 
varieties of apples grown on these specimen trees. 
The fruit this fall was larger and more beautiful 
than ordinary. Mr. Kruse, one of our veteran as- 
sistants, has been caught beneath this Wolf River 
apple tree. 





Working a Fruit Farm on Shares. 
Green’s Fruit Grower:—In setting out 
and working berries on shares, do I get 


pay for all work done the first year? In! 


laying tips to sell are half mine? Is the 
owner supposed to pay 


vesting?—M. C. Evel and, N. Y. 


Cc. A. Green’s Reply: You should 
remember that there is no specific or 
settled rule as to how fruit crops or any 
other crops should be divided. When a 
farm is worked on shares, whether for 
fruit or grain, there should be a written 
contract stipulating and defining clearly 
em you are to do and what interest you 
should have in each crop with full parti- 
culars, such a contract as a good lawyer 

can prepare. It is quite a problem to 
divide fruits equitably when grown on 
shares. There are many men who could 
not work the first year without getting 
any pay for they are lacking in capital. 
I do not advise you to grow small fruits on 
shares. It is far better for you to rent or 
buy the land and thus secure all that you 

are entitled to for your industry. 

———o 

The One Who Carries. 

‘How pleasant it must be to sit by a 
blazing fire while the wind vainly rages 
outside.” 

‘‘Yes,’’? answered the ranch hand; ‘‘ 
spose it would be right pleasant.”’ 

‘Why, you ought toknow. You livein 
the country.’ 

‘“‘Yes, but I ain’t the feller that sits by 
the fire. I’m the one that fetches in the 
wood.”’ 








What is a publication like Green’s Fruit 
Grower worth to you each year? Its 
suggestions may save you One Hundred 
Dollars. Send One Dollar now for a F our 
Years’ Subscription. 


half the har-| 





SPRAYING 


YERS OUTFITS 
For FALL SPRAYING 








Complete 
Equipments 
Including 
Nozzles, 


MECRANICAL, 
AGITATOR 


Indications point to largely increased Fall 
Spraying Operations. It’s time to spray—Your 
outfit should be a MYERS. 

F. E. MYERS & BRO. 


150 Orange St. Ashland, Ohio. 
“Pump a Minute Factory” 
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Try This Stump Puller FREE 

We want a Smith machine on every stump and 
timbered farm in the country; it will clear from one 
to three acres a day, pulling the largest stumps 
| I and trees quicker than the holes can be bored 
tur dynamite. The Smith Stump Puller will transform 
i your waste lands into the most productive, while the first 
| crop on one acre will more than pay for the machine. 


Our Three Year Guarantee 
We give you a guarantee to replace any casting 
broken on the Smith a for three years from date 
of purchase, Our catal og tells you all about it, 
shows why the Smith Stump Puller fs the most 
profitable implement made for farm use today, 
and explains our Special Introductory Offer and 
our Free Trial Proposition, Send us your name and 
we will send it free. 
W. Smith Grubber Co. 
7 Smith Sta., La Crescent, Minn. 























When you write advertisers 
| Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


F: ruit ¢ onan Apple Orchard for Sale 


| We have at Green’s Fruit Farm a moderate sized 
| apple orchard, all Baldwins, which we offer for sale 
| on the trees. Or if not sold on the trees, the buyer 
| to pick, sort and barrel himself, we will sell the fruit 
| in small lots as purchaser may de sire. We prefer to 
se!l the fruit on the trees for the reason that we can 
hardly spare time to pick the apples of this orchard. 
The trees are heavily laden. The fruit has not been 
tinned though it has been carefully sprayed, thus 
the fruit is not of the largest size. orrespondence 
solicited. C. A. GREEN, Rochester, N. Y. 


WATGH-—RING 
WE POSITIVELY 
Mand GHAI 
. and GIRLS A BEAUTIFU 


GIVE TO BOYS 

, AMERICAN-MADE 

stem-wind, stem-set watch ‘with handsomely de 
igned case, proper size, GUARANTEED 6 
YEARS. Also dainty ring, set with two spark- 















stones, for selling 20 
jece — at 100 each. 

Order ry today. When 
sold aun 4 2 ‘aod we will send 
watch, ring and chain. 


Dale Watch Company, Dept, 20 Chicago 








Illustrated Guide Postpaid. Chapin Farm Agency, Boston. 


TRUSS WEARERS 


ON ePLAaP PAO-PADS are different from 
he truss, being medicine applica- 
tors made self-adhesive purposely 
to holdthe partssecure elyin place. 
Nostraps, bucklesor im 

not slip, 80 cannot chafe or com- 
press against the pubic bone. 
Thousands have successfully treated 
themselves at home without hindrance from 
work and conquered the most obstinate cases. 
Softasvelvet—easy toapply—inexpensive. Award 


APRIL G= 
1999 Gold Medal. Process of recovery is natural 


so no further use for truss. 

Tix OF PLAPAO rove what we say by sending 
you Trial of Plapao absolutely _ Write name on 
coupon and send TO-DAY, Addre 


PLAPAO LABORATORIES, Block 121 















— 





St. Louis, Mo. 


BIAMC..ccccccccccccccecccece rrrrrrrtrtirrit ttre i 
i sah ntincky Kccteqessssecs ccccccccccccccceccocsoes on 
Return Mail will bring Free Trial Plapao...... pocces soceee 








Rhubarb Seed | 
For Sale 


OFFER at reduced price at 75 cents per 

pounl freshly gathered high class rhubarb 
or pieplant seed. Thisis about half the usual 
price charged for this seed. Do not delay if 
you wish to get a bargain in rhubarb seed, 
which can be sown any time this fall or next 
spring. There is no difficulty in growing rhu- 
barb from this seed. If mailed add 16 cents 
per lb. for postage. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 4 
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Best Pollenizer for Kieffer. 

prof. Van Deman:—What would be the 
pest productive, blight proof pear to go 
with Kieffer in Southern Ohio? How is 
the Sand pear? What do you think of 
the Niagara and Champion peach for that 
yegion along Ohio River? Can you 
mulch peach trees on a stump hillside 
with old roofing? What is the best way 
in that case to handle them?—T. C. 
Cavanaugh, Ohio. 





Reply: The Garber pear is the one 
that is usually thought best to pollenate 
the Kieffer, although it is not so good a 
pear in my estimation. The Chinese 
Sand pear is still poorer. 

The Niagara and Champion peaches 
would do well on the hills along the Ohio 
river. I have seen and gathered many 
fine peaches in that region, many years 
ago and there is no good reason why they 
may not be grown there yet and in some 
cases they are, where good care is given 
them. 

How “old roofing’? could be used to 
mulch peach trees on a steep hill side I 
cannot fully understand. Possibly, if the 
roofing is old boards, they might be laid 
under the trees to keep down weeds, 
grass, etc., or even metal roofing scraps 
night be so used, There should be no 
hindrance to the rains getting into the 
soil, Such scraps would keep the soii 
moist and the results might be good. It 
is worth trying in a small way, 

0 
Growing Catalpa Trees. 

Prof. Van Deman:—Will you give the 
best method for growing the Catalpa as a 
a post timber line, of resetting the small 
trees, Sowing or putting in seed, etc. The 
Jocation I have selected is on well drained 
clay soil, not rich but will be well manured 
from barn. I am wanting to put outa 
vineyard. Will this North obstruction of 
maple trees and growing catalpas prevent 
the air circulation considered necessary 
for successful grape growing? Also with 
the dust from the road be injurious? I 
enclose diagram of location. Give best 
varieties of grapes for this section; also 
for two or three acre cherry orchard. 
Should spring or fall setting be done? 
Can currant and gooseberries be success- 
fully grown between grape rows by placing 
grapes farther apart?—C. A. H., Ohio. 











Reply: There are full directions for 
growing the Catalpa given in publications 
of Forestry Service at Washington, D. C., 
that should be obtained and studied. But 
as brief suggestions I may say that the 
seedling trees should be set about 6 by 6 
feet and kept well cultivated until they 
shade the ground. As they are inclined 
to grow bushy at first it is thought best by 
some who have tried it to allow them to 
take any form that happens for the first 
four or five years, or until they get well 
established, and then cut all to the ground. 
They will send up rank sprouts and all 
these but one from each stump should be 
kept down thus forcing one to make a 
very tall and rapid growth the first year, 
which will make a good tall trunk. Good, 
rich soil and thrifty seedlings are needed 
to begin with. The Catalpa grows fast if 
well situated in a climate that is not 
severely cold, Central Ohio suits it well 
and there are many of the trees growing 
there now. 

It is not likely that the large maple 
trees and the Catalpa grove to be planted 
would injure a vineyard planted south of 
them by preventing free circulation of 
the winds. Immediately next the wind 
break there might be some such trouble 
but the free use of Bordeaux mixture as a 
spray will prevent rotting of the grapes. 
Concord, Niagara, Campbell and Brighton 
are good grapes to plant in that section. 

The sour class of cherries is the most 
suitable to plant in Central Ohio, and the 
Richmond, Montmorency and English 
Morella are among the very best varieties. 
The trees should be set 25 by 25 feet apart 
and with the positive intention of cutting 
out the diagonal rows when they begin to 
show signs of crowding which will be 
about 16 years from planting. If this is 
not done promptly there will be trouble 
and it would have been better to have set 
the trees 40 by 40 feet apart. If sensibly 
treated as suggested the ground would be 
economically used and no harm result. 
Grape vines should not be interplanted 
with currants or any other bush fruits, 
according to my experience and observa- 
tion. They will grow and bear if so 
planted but not as they should, nor are 
these fruits needing the same treatment. 
The bush fruits should be mulched but 
not so with grapes. Dust from a road is 
annoying but not often an injury to fruits. 
—H. E, Van Deman. 

—_——— 
Half Sweet and Half Sour Apple. 


Dear friend Green:—That ‘“‘sweet and 
sour’ apple story has been told by many 
and usually about as your friend tells it. 
It is all fiction as far as the real union of 
the two buds is concerned but the effort 
may have been made all right. If the cow 
really ever jumped over the moon she 





ought to be able to do it now and continu- 


well as sweet-and-sour apples? No, the 
fact is, that there are apple varieties that 
ripen earlier on one side than on the other 
and about all that I have ever heard of 
were in New England, where the R. I. 
Greening flourishes, which is of this 
character with rare specimens, and were 
said to be greenish in color. I believe 
they were R. I. Greening, for one of the 
“split buds’? was usually said to be of 
that variety. I don’t believe any two buds 
were ever made to grow together. I have 
tried it and always failed and have been 
told the same by others who said they 
tried it. If any parts survived the opera- 
tion it would be a wonder. I believe the 
whole thing is founded on the theory that 
such things can be done and imagination 
helps to fill out the ‘evidence’ that 
follows, although it may be honest enough 
in intention. Accuracy is all important in 
any scientific experiment or investiga- 
tion. 

Some apples are quite tartish before 
fully ripe and finally turn distinctly sweet. 
Minkles is one of them. R. I. Greening is 
somewhat so and it also is said to ripen 
unevenly sometimes, as to the parts of 
the same specimen, the side next the sun 
ripening first. But there may be a variety 
that is far more pronounced in this pecu- 
liarity. I have tried to get specimens of 
this wil!-o-the-wisp apple that has the 
two tastes and came from split buds but 
have never been able to get one and am 
yet looking and wishing to see them. 

It is possible that hydrangea wood will 
unite with wild thorn trees and if so there 
is no wonder about bloom resulting. Pear 
and apple will grow on the same tree but 
never heard of hydrangea in this way 
before—H. E. Van Deman. 

Oo—-———_- 


CALLS HIMSELF FAILURE. 


Statement from One Who Thinks He 
Might Have Been Great. 

The following “human document’? is 
ylaced at our disposal for what it may 
e worth. We shall make no attempt to 
pass judgment upon it, preferring to let 
our readers do that for themselves, says 

Chicago Record-Herald. 

“T am probably a failure. Do not 
hastily conclude that I need food or 
clothes or that I may become a future 
ward of charity. I have a little home 
which has been paid for out of my earn- 
ings. I have three children whom I have 
managed to send through college, and I 
have been able to save enough money to 
provide such things as I shall need after 
my earning power is gone. But I am 
probably a failure. 

“Let it be understood that I have 
never willingly or knowingly wronged any 
one; that I have been a law-abiding 





- Why not have red-and-yellow as | 
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Earliest and easiest worked. 

TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUC Carries of surplus water; 
saute to the vg TE 

f the value. Acres of swampy land reclaimed an made e. 
"a } aoe alm Round Drain Tile meets ery seus Wealso make Sewer 
=| Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, heme £5 eneaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
for what you want and prices. JOHN H. JACKSON, 90 Third Ave., Albany, N.Y. 












THE HOME EVAPORATOR 


Thoroughly tested and approved. Lat- 
est, cheapest, best. Can be used on any 

















stove, dries any fruit. GREEN’S 
The price of this Drier is $6.00. 
Our Special Reduced Price, BARREL HEADER 
Only $4.75. Should be on 
EVERY FARM. 
A BARGAIN PRICE, 


with screw or 


If ordered at once, Green’s apple parer, 
lever, 98c 


corer and slicer with the Home Evapor- 
ator, all for $5.50. 

Send for circulars describing larger 
Evaporators, Parers, ete. 


CIDER AND WINE MILL 


Latest and Best on the Market, for the 
Money. 





SPE€IAL PRICE 
One Curb Family $14.00. 
SEND AT ONCE 
For Circular Describing Our Complete 


Line of Cider Mills. 
Do Not Delay. 


SENSIBLE FRUIT 
AND 
CIDER PRESS 


A well made and hand- 
some Press for making 
cider, wines, jellies, syr- 
ups, etc. : 

Made with special * “= 
reference to strength, = 
and guaranteed against breakage under any 
fair usage. All iron and steel, stronger and 
better than the old wooden press. It has 
double curbs. 

Price, four qt. curbs, weight, 30 lbs., $2.95. 

Price, ten qt. curbs, weight, 40 Ibs.. $3.95. 


THE NIAGARA FRUIT LADDER 


A ladder made from the best selected white basswood, with tie 
rods at every other step. A model for strength, lightness and 
durability. It always stands and never rocks, no matter how 
uneven the ground may be. 





Price, 30 cents per foot, 6 ft., 8 ft., 10 ft. and 12 ft. always car- 
ried in stock. 





citizen; that I have kept myself free from 
debasing habits; that I have always en- | 
deavored to vote for the good of my 
country, of my state and of my city, | 
rather than for the benefit of any man or 
party, and that I have tried to keep my 
heart as clean as if it, like my face, were 
visible to the world. 

“T have no quarrel with people who do 
not believe as I believe. I acknowledge 
that there maybe things which I do not 
understand, that a thing is not necessarily 
wrong because I think it wrong, and that 
a thing is not made right merely because 





I suppose it is right. It is probable, 
however, that the people who fix our 
standards of success, the people who are 
leaders in society, the people in authority, 
would if my case were brought to their | 
notice, consider me a failure. I have not | 
accumulated afortune. I havenot caused | 
my name to become familiar to the pub-| 
lic. Few people consider my favor worth | 
courting. If I coin an epigram it is un-| 
noticed, owing to my obscurity, and I 
have never been a guest of honor. 

“T have not the slightest doubt that if 
because of some upheaval of nature or | 
through some other extraordinary agency 
I had been hurled out of my little, unim- 
portant corner into some high place I 
should have been able to prove my fitness 
as an administrative genius, a master of 
stratagy or a transcendant organizer. 
But no upheaval has occurred; I have 
waited patiently for the reward that we 
are assured must come to him who does 
well that which he has to do, and_I begin 
to see my superiors cast furtive glances 
at me and shake their heads, and in fancy 
I hear them say: 

‘**Poor old chap: He isa faithful, con- 
scientious soul, but he has no talent, and | 
in a little while he will have outlived his | 
usefulness.’ | 

“So I must write myself down a fail-/| 
ure. If I did not do so the world would | 
do so for me. I have not been tried and | 
found wanting. If that had happened I | 
should have no reason to complain because | 
the world has decided that I am unworthy. 
I have not been tried at all, yet judgment | 
has been passed upon me. That is. my 
grievance.” — 














Oo—-—_ 
Bacon—‘‘What would you do if I sent 
you a message by wireless?’? Egbert— | 
‘If you sent it, I suppose I’d have to pay | 

for it.’,—Yonkers Statesman. 
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GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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HAT’S the whole secret in Hansen’s—‘“‘they 
were made for me,’’ so says farmer or doctor 
-—every man who has ever tried a Hansen—each finds 
that it saves zs hands and especially boosts his work 
along. ‘There’s a free book that tells why this is so—why 


Hansen’s Gloves 


are soft and yielding so they give you free use of every muscle—yet are 
strong and strain-resisting. They keep your hands in prime condition 
and /ast longer than their value in many pairs of the flimsy, bulky kind. 
The Hansen Service is not only 
“good and long,” but long and good 


The Free Book also illustrates the many styles— . 
@for railroad men, linemen—farmers—gloves for 
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sport and driving, motoring, motorcycling, hunt- es 
ing, etc. From it you can select a pair for ‘‘try Te 
on’’ if vourdealercannotsupplyyou. Anapprov- ee 






sf ai test will prove the Hansen value. Write to 


O. C. Hansen Manufacturing Co, 
120 Detroit Street 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


* S 
No. 326 ME “ 
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Hansen’s Protector ft, A ; a Eo 
ough leather, pliable, easy re Pd gO 
. and perfect fitting. ose . rg S | 
Price $1.75 to £1.50 1 mene oe ra awe » —_e 
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SELF “RAISING GATES 


Protect your stock as no other gates 
will. Nochance to break through 
and get tangled up. 


Those big, massive frames and 
the all No. 9 wire filling stand all 
. shocks. 
HEAVILY GALVANIZED THROUGHOUT— 
arust proof coat. No paint 
on the Peerless. 
Fully described in our 72 
page free Fence and Gate 
catalog. Send for it. 


Peerless Wire Fence Co., 
240 Mich. St. Adrian, Mich. 





When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 





KITSELMAN FENCE 
‘Get It From 
| | Ven a8) oh 


) We make you 
the same price 
we would make 
the Dealer or 






Direct Jobber. That 
oe ' is why we can 
€ oT Seen Save you money. 
Eititte 33] Look at these 





very low prices. 


11: 1 CENTS A ROD 
2 for 18-in. hog fence. 
22%c. a rod for 47-in. farm fence. 
24%ca rod for 60-in. poultry fence. 
$1.40 for 80 rod spoo) of Ideal 


| Barbed Wire. Large free Catalog showing 100 
or les of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 206 Muncie,ind 

















Heaviest Fence Made 
eaviest Galvanizing 
We make 160 styles. Horse 
tam S\ Cattle, sheep, hog, and bull 
4" -\ proof fences made of No.9 























double galvanized wires 
a a and Tag ed rust proof ¢ 


ons 
——— cents per Rod U: =: 
wel Poultry and Rabbit Proof 2 
Fences, Lawn Fences and 
Gates. Send for Catalog 
oe and Free sample for test. 
~~ The Brown Fence &Wire Co. 
= Dept.29 Cleveland, Obie 


























































































ORNAMENTAL ‘FENCE 
Our handsome All Steellawn fence costs 


less than wood andis much more durable. 
Writefor Seoctal Prices and freeCatalo 


showing 25 designs. WE CAN SAVE YOU MO. 
KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 
457 North St. Kokomo, Indiana. 


‘STRONGEST FENCE MADE 


ROM FACTORY DIRECT TO FARM 


















































Fr ‘ 26-inch Hog Fence,._..13%e. 
r 49-inch Farm Fence, __.__ 22¢. 
< 48-inch Poultry Fence___.22c. 
& 80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.40 

Many styles and heights. Our Free Catalog 


large 
contains fence information you should have. 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 100 Winchester, Ind. 





TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 

If you can use a part of your time 
this fall and winter doing good in 
your neighborhood we have a very 
special offer to make you. It is one 
that will pay you well in real money. 
Write today and be the lucky one in 
your neighborhood to get in on this 
paying plan. Address The Pay Plan 
Man, care of Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


‘SURE CURE FOR SAN JOSE SCALE 
CHEAPEST AND BEST 


Jarvis Spraying Compound has no superior. 
from the manufacturers direct and save money. 
gallon of Jarvis Spraying Compound makes 16 wt 
lons of spray. Compound ready to mix with water. 

Sold in bbl. i (50 gallons) 30 one per gallon. 
References—J. Hale, the **Peac ng. or Prof. 
Jarvis of the AAW 5 eat Co lege. They 
will tell you there is nothing better. 


The J.T. Robertson Co. , BoxW, Manchester, Conn. 


2” FURS HIDES 


for you to ship Raw Fur, 
attle es to us than to sell at home. 
—, io Ry List, mark 








~~ 





16.000 Hunters and Trappers’ Guide 


Best t thing on the subject ever —. 
mals. 


Illustrating all My tH 
boun ce $2.00, To Hide 


d, pages. 
and ae peel Te 3. Writetoday. 
H BROS., Dept. 104 Minneapolis, Min» 
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The Sunset of The Year. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower By .Erma Ethel 
Cooper, Ill 

Red are the rocks of the Autumn where the barberry 
stretches its vine, 

For the lichens and deer moss are hidden wherever 
its branches entwine, 

While over them tower in silence the dark purple 
groves of the pine. 

Red, where the blueberry leaflets have shivered in 
fear of the cold, 

And red where the wintergreen berries bend low 
with the weight that they hold, 

And redder and redder behind them where glimpses 
of crimson and gold, 

Have pris on the face of the waters that the sun- 
set has bidden to glow 

Till its colors shall match in their beauty the tints 
that the Autumn wood know 

And the lake and the sky and the woodland are one 
in the colors they show. 

Till the sunset has deepened to darkness behind the 
tall trunks of the pine 

And the sky has turned back into blackness where 
the stars are beginning to shine; 

Till the shades of the lake change from crimson to 
the blue that is heavy and cold; 

For the sunset, the sky and the waters soon vary 
the hues that they hold. 

But the blueberry leaflets still 
barberry branches still glow 

And the wintergreen berries hang thickly till they 
redden the first falling snow. 

——o 

A Country Girl Tired of the City. 

Here is a letter from a girl thirty years 
old who was born and brought up on a 
Pennsylvania farm, who was ever in love 
with farm life, but who felt compelled at 
the age of twenty to leave the country 
and seek work in a large city. She 
succeeded there as a cook and house- 
keeper with a worthy family where her 
services were appreciated and where she 
had accumulated six hundred dollars. 
She now finds her health failing and fears 
she is on the verge of a nervous break- 
down. She asks Aunt Hannah for advice 
as to what she shall do and howshe shall 
invest her small fortune. She would like 
to return to the country but with her fail- 
ing health does not know how she can 
sustain herself on the farm or in a rural 
district. 

Aunt Hannah’s Reply: There is many 
a lawyer who has received a hundred or 
possibly a thousand dollars for advice that 
has not cost him so much effort as it would 
cost me or any other person to advise you 
under your present circumstances. ut 
I am not working for money. The work I 
do in replying to young ‘people in these 
letters of mine is a labor of love. It is 
my hope that my advice may result in 
encouraging some one or in cheering up 
some despondent girl or boy or in making 
suggestions that may be helpful, but 
surely it is impossible to do more than 
suggest in answering many of the perplex- 
ing questions that come to my desk. 

You are an intelligent girl. You write 
a good letter and your penmanship is good 
and easily read. You are ev idently cap- 
able of taking charge of somebody’s house. 
There are many people who are able to 
employ a housekeeper, whose duty it is 
to direct the cook and the chambermaid 
and other servants and to manage the 
household much as the wife ordinarily 
manages. It will not be easy for you to 
find such a situation as this, but possibly 
you can succeed in doing so. You should 
not undertake too much and should be 
satisfied with moderate wages at least on 
the start. In such a position as this, you 
could, if you made a strong effort, con- 
serve your strength and vitality and regain 
your health. You should state frankly 
to the person who is about to employ you 
that you desire a position where you can 
take rest and recuperate. 

There are many other openings for such 
people as you who are competent, but you 
have to take time to discover them. There 
are fruit farms scattered all through the 
country where such a competent girl as 
you are might secure employment in 
iooking after the berry pickers, the grape 
gatherers, or where you might assist in 
packing the on gre apples, pears, plums 
or quinces, and where you could help 
keep the accounts on rainy days. I would 
not think favorably of work in fruit 
evaporators or canning factories for I 
think that would be too severe for you in 
your present physical condition. There 
are in every community households where 
the wife is in delicate health, or where the 
wife needs a companion, where not much 
expenditure of strength is expected and 
where possibly the pay will not amount 
to much, but where you could find a 
comfortable home, but. all of these sug- 
gestions will require time to develop. 

As regards the investment of your 
money, I will say that those who have had 
the most experience consider that it is 
more difficult to invest money safely than 
it is to make it. This you will not be in- 
clined to believe, and there are few who 
read this article who will believe I am 
telling the truth when I make such a state- 
ment, but such are the facts as almost any 


redden and the 








When you write advertisers 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





banker will tell you if you will ask him 


My advice is that you 
place your money on deposit in the largest 
and safest banking institution you can 
find. National banks are usually reliable. 
Do not expect more than four per cent. 


the question. 


interest and possibly not so much. Be 
satisfied with a low rate of interest and 
rest assured that those who get large 
rates of interest take chances of losing all 
of the principal. 


——_—_0—_——_ 

A young girl 20 years old has a proposal 
of marriage. She has respect for the 
young man, but is not certain that she 
loves him well enough to marry him. She 
owns property in her own name. 

Aunt Hannah’s reply is that this girl 
should not marry until she is entirely 
satisfied she has found the right man. 
Young men are inclined to become in- 
terested in girls who have money or 
property, therefore it will be best for you 
to test this young man thoroughly for a 
year or two. 


——() —-——_ 

Reply to Bessie:—Yes, when waiting on 
the guests at a home wedding, you should 
always pass refreshments to the bridal 
party first. 

—_——O—_——_—_ 

Dear Madam :—If as you suggest in your 
letter you treated the young man cruelly, 
when you did not care for him, it is pos- 
sible he recalls this as compared with the 
present conduct which is one that would 
indicate to him that you love him. If my 
thought is correct, you cannot be sur- 
prised that he is not easily won over now, 
after neglect on your part. A man 
wants in a wife, one whose affection is 
enduring. This will teach us to act 
courteously to every person under all cir- 
cumstances. If simply as a matter of ad- 

vantage to ourselves, it pays to be kind 
and considerate. I do not see that you 
can do more now an to watch events 
and wait for the young man to wake up 
to the fact that your feelings have 
changed 











When autumn approaches we feel like getting out 
into the woodlands to study nature. We will prob- 
ably meet there our friend the squirrel. He is a 
frisky fellow full of fads and fancies. Some days he 
will not leave his nest in the ~~ of the tree but 
will lay curled up there all day long. The weather 
does not quite suit him. There are certain hours of 
the day when our squirrel is very busily occupied in 
gathering nuts, or in other industries, and there are 
other hours of ‘the day when he retreats to his nest. 
He is not afraid of cold weather, for I have seen him 
moving about briskly when the thermometer was 
below zero. Our squirrel is a beautiful creature, 
graceful in his movements. here is no more popu- 
lar animal in Central park or in the zoo nearby in 
New York City than the gray squirrels, which are 
the pets of men, women and children and are lavish- 
ly fed by these good people. The squirrel is too at- 
tractive and too delightful a companion to be shot 
and made into a stew or potpie. In the above cut 
there is an unexpected meeting between the squirrel 
and the highholder, one of the large wood peckers, 
but no harm will come from this meeting to either 
the bird or the squirrel. 





SOMETHING ABOUT LOVE. 


Lecturer in St. Paul Will Tell Secrets 
of the Nations. 





Courtship customs — the difficulties 
which lovers have to overcome before they 

van walk in the Elysian fields, wedding 
ceremonies, and other details of matri- 
mony will be described in all their tender 
details by the students from Japan, Peru, 
Canada, China, India, Norway, Alaska, 
Persian and Chicago. 

The lecture is to be quite an extensive 
affair, confined to the members of the 





club, but no doubt the resourceful report- 
ers of St. Paul will worm their way into | 
the sacred precincts of the lecture room 
and obtain for the ignorant world at 
large, full and complete details as to how 
youths and maidens in these mysterious 
countries hold hands, swap gum, enjoy 
midnight strolls on the bridge, kiss, hug 
and otherwise comport themselves when 
in the throes of the grand passion, Per- 
haps we shall even be enlightened upon 
the subject of the mother-in-law in Tibet. 
There must be a lot about love-making 
that we poor Americans know nothing 
about. If there are any new methods 
anywhere on the globe of writing sonnets 
and gazing at the moon we call upon the 
University of Minnesota for an unex- 
purgated report.—Washington Post. 
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We are prepared to prove to you 
that a Columbia talking-machine 
department in your store will be 
immediately profitable to you with- 
out extravagant investment, and 
continuously profitable because 
of the record business coming 
in all the time from the owners 
of the instruments already sold. 


‘Music Money 


is an interesting book we have 
published to show you the profits 
in this line, and the methods of 
securing them. :: Write for it. 





Columbia Phonograph Co., Gen’! 
Box 351 Tribune Building, New York City 











When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








F fe nd Light Draft 


Hangs low and has 

great an pena Harrow 

work ri up to trees without dis- 

turbin eae orfruit. Withit you 

can cultivate 20 to 30 acres a day 

with one team. Low-priced, but built 
for long, hard service. 












Light Draft Harrow 
Company 
' 600 E. Nevada St., 
Marshalltown, lowa 





Apples For 


Sale 


Grown at Green’s Fruit Farm 
Mostly Baldwin’s. 
Price, carefully graded, $2.75 per barrel. 
Address 


Cc. A. GREEN 


Rochester, New York 





$500 for the best poem 
Song Poems Wanted —published immediately 
if accepted—send in your poems—particulars ae eee if 
not available. Ebbets Music Pub. Co., 1416 Broadway, N. 


ELECTRI c 
Steel Wheels 


for your wagon. Use 
gears—our steel wheels wil 

















Tree Gua. 


Protect your trees from mice and 
rabbits. Price $1.00 per 100; $4.00 
per 500; $7.00 per 1000. 


Green’s Nursery Co. 
Supply Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 














gps 
What is cheaper than potatoes at 
twenty-five cents a bushel? Answer: 
Green’s Fruit Grower, which we offer to 
send you Four Years Postpaid for One | 
Dollar. Send for it today. 2 
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Reasons Why You Should 


Investigate the SAN DOW 


Kerosene Stationary ENGINE 


It runs on kerosen> (coal oil), gasoline, 
alcohol or distiNate without change of 
without cranking— 
er direction—throttle gov- 
erned—hopper cooled—speed controlled 
while running—no cams—no valves—n° 
‘ geare—no sprockets—only three moving 

XN parts — portable — light weight — great 

mO power—starts easily at 40 degrees below 
zero—complete, ready to ran—chil- 
ime Gren operate them — 5-year iron- 
Mle, clad guarantee — 15-day money- 
‘ ‘back § frial. 













Detroit Metor Car Serer 
10 Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


No display advertising will be placed in this de- 
partment and no type larger than 6-point. The first 
three words only to be printed in capital letters. 
Each abbreviationand number will count as one word. 
Rate 10cents per word for each insertion. Noad- 
yertisement inserted for less than $1 per issue. We 
cannot afford to do any book-keeping at this rate. 
Cash must accompany every order. Orders must 
reach us not later than the 15th of the month previ- 
ous to the month in which the advertisement is 


re 
tos0Pns: CASH WITH ORDER. 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


The Coe-Mortimer Company Offers 
the Magnificent Eastern Apple 
Trophy 
(A $750.00 Sterling Silver Prize Cup) for 
the best 15 boxes of eastern grown apples 
shown at the American ppd and Irriga- 

tion Exposition in 1912. 

Eastern growers of good apples this is 
your opportunity! You have contended 
that your apples are superior to those of 
the West—here is the opportunity of a 
life-time to prove it! 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





COMPETENT ORCHARD TRIMMER OR 
I am competent to 
i Address 
E. Bosworth, Woodside, Dela- 


PRUNER desires employment. 
do various kinds of work on a fruit farm. 
with particulars, N. 
ware. 


- = ee 


— HELP WANTED 








The 15 boxes of apples for which the 
Coe-Mortimer Cup is offered may be any 
3 varieties, but there must be not less 
than 5 boxes of each variety. 

This offer is open to every fruit grower 
in New England, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and 
Virginia. Territory not mentioned is not 





~ WANTED—Elderly man and wife to live in house 
Wife to do house work, man to do 
chores and make himself generally useful. Address 


with family. 


E. H. Burson, Clifton, N. Y 





“\IEN AND WOMEN WANTED FOR GOV- 


ERNMENT POSITIONS. $90.00 month, Annual 
yacations. Short hours. No ‘layoffs’. Common 
education sufficient. Over 12,000 appointments 
coming. Influence unnecessary. Farmers eligible. 
Send postal immediately for free list of_positions 
open. Franklin Institute, Dept. G-159, Rochester, 
N. Y. 





LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. Splen- 
did income assured right man to act as our repre- 
sentative after learning our business thoroughly by 
mail. Fdrmer experience unnecessary. All we re- 
quire is honesty, ability, ambition and willingness to 
learn a lucrative business. No soliciting or travel- 
ing. This is an exceptional opportunity for a man 
in your section to get into a big paying business 
without capital and become independent for life. 
Write at once for full particulars. Address E. R. 
Marden, Pres. The National Co-Operative Real 
Estate Company, L-638 Marden Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








FOR SALE 


DUROC PIGS $12.00 pair, registered 50c each 
extra. Sereno Weeks, DeGraff, Ohio. 





~ 10,000 Ferrets for sale. Write for price list and 
catalog, it’s free. . DeKleine Bros., Jamestown, 
Mich., Box 4. 





"57 acre fruit and truck farm also grocery with 
good trade. Write for particulars. B. F. Durham, 
Burden, Ind, 








Dickey’s Old Reliable Eye Water cures sore eyes, 
strengthens weak eyes. Don’t hurt. Mail 25c. 
Dickey Drug Company. Bristol, Tenn. 











FARMS WANTED 

"FARMS WANTED. 
Don't pay commissions. } 
naming lowest price. We help buyers locate desir- 


able property Free. American Investment Associa- 
tion, 32 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


MONEY-MAKING FARMS; 17 States; one to 
1,000 acres, $10 to $50 an acre; live stock, tools and 
crops often included to settle quickly. Mammoth 
Illustrated Catalogue No. 35, free. E. A. Strout 
— Agency, Station 1233, 47 West 34th St., New 

ork. 


BEARING ORCHARDS our specialty, 
Ozark district. We sell ee everywhere, Wonder- 





We have direct buyers. 
Write describing property, 











Great 






ful new copyri n. Read these bargains. 
20 acres choice b , ard home. Apples, 
peaches, plu “ginall: “4g room house, one 
nile to town. Only $7500 cash. 80 acres fine bear- 


ing apple orchard. Large part the fancy priced 
York Imperial. house and barn. Only 2} 
miles from city. One good crop should pay it clear. 
Only $8500. Hundreds more. Write us to-day. 
Farmers Co-Operative Realty Co., 113 Jefferson 
Bldg. Springfield, Mo. 








REAL ESTATE WANTED 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no 
matter where located, particulars free. Real Estate 
Salesman Co., Dept. 22, Lincoln, Neb. 











COLD STORAGE 


COLD STORAGE is the best way of keeping 
fruii—everybody knows that. Investigate the 
Cooper Brine System, using ice and salt for cooling. 
Superior results over common storage and also over 
refrigerating machine; reasonable first cost; absolute 
safety against breakdown. Madison Cooper Co., 
110 Court St., Calcium, N. Y 











HONEY 


_Honey Sample 10c, leaflet free quoting prices 
Calif. Honey, Fruits, Nuts, freight prepaid. Agents 
ae Spencer Apiaries Co., Box 154, Nordhoff, 

al. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


KODAK FILMS DEVELOPED—10c per roll, 
any size. Prompt attention given mail orders. 
Prints 24%x3% to 3%x4%, 3c; 4x5 to 3%4x5"%, 4e. 
J. M. Manning, Box A, 1062 Third Ave., New York 
ity. 
Large Tree Alive with Birds Seen 
Floating in the Atlantic. 


_ A large tree fully leaved out and with 
its branches alive with birds of gay plum- 
age floated in the sea 100 miles from any 
land, according to officers and passengers 
of the steamer Limon just in from. Ja- 
mMalca, 

The tree was encountered off the west 
coast of Cuba. About 30 feet of it was 
clear above the water line and it stood 
Upright as if embedded in the ocean 
bottom. The officers of the steamer were 
of the opinion that the tree went afloat 
M a cave-in on some shore line, and re- 
tained sufficient soil and rocks entwined 
M its roots to serve as ballast. 








——_-0----— 
It’s a capital idea to have both the 
Capital and the idea. 


included in the competition. 

There are no “strings’’ on this offer. 
The best apples win the cup, whether our 
fertilizers are used or not. 

No one connected with The Coe-Morti- 
mer Company will have anything to do 
with judging the apples or awarding the 
prize. 

The actual competitors for the Cup 
must all be growers. The competition is 
not open to dealers or any other than 
bona fide growers. 

If you intend to compete or if you 
would like to look over the directions and 
shipping instructions you should write at 
once to Mr. Gilbert McClerg, General 
Manager American Land and Irrigation 
Exposition, Singer Building, New York 
City. It isexpected that the apples wili 
be judged by Prof. Van Deman, himself. 


aa 
THE CUP ITSELF. 





The Coe-Mortimer Eastern Apple Tro- | 
phy is a magnificent solid silver cup, | 
weighing over 230 ounces, and standing 
24 inches high exclusive of the handles or 


base. 

This $750.00 Cup embodies the finest 
work of the most artistic silversmiths in 
the world. 

The winner’s name will be engraved on 
it, and it will become his property and 
that of his heirs forever. 

To win such a cup in competition with 
the best fruit growers of How England, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland and Virginia is no 
small honor, and the contest is already 
arousing individual and state pride to an 
unusual degree. 

Try to win it. Do not think it is a 
foregone conclusion that ‘‘some of the big 
fellows are sure to winit.’? They are not 
raising any better apples than you can, 
and ‘‘the battle is not to the strong 
alone.’’ Individual skill will determine 
this contest. Gointo it to win. For full 
particulars address The Coe-Mortimer 
Company, 51 Chambers Street, New York 
City. 

ee , ea 
Acted as a Tonic. 


The grouch was very ill. The doctor 
inspected him gravely. The grouch 
looked on with alarm. 

‘‘Now, see here, doc,’’ he growled, ‘‘I 
want to know just what you’re going to 
charge me for all this.’ 

The doctor faintly smiled. 

“Don’t worry,” he replied, “I’ll settle 
all that with your children.” 

Whereupon the grouch got so mad that 
he speedily recovered.—Cleveland Plain- 
Dealer. 


—_——_0-——_ 
Many a man gets a crick in his elbow 
from turning over new leaves. 
0 
Some say that gold is growing cheaper 
but it will never be so lew in price as is 








Green’s Fruit Grower, which we offer to 
mail you postpaid Four Years for One 


“That you may find success,’’.said Rev. 
Charles Brooks in an address to boys, 


nn 
Toni 
You 


immeasurably important that you do not 
make a mistake. 


fully 


of your age, and then say to yourself; 
At the age of forty, I will be a temperate 
man; I will be an industrious man; an 


How to Find Success. 


useful man; 
me tell you how-to succeed. 
ght, begin your.great plan of life. 
ave but one life to live, and it is adamantine; 
Tonight, begin care- 


] Herald. 
. Fix your eye on the fortieth year 


others as we see ourselves. 


economical man; a benevolent man; a 
well-read man; a religious man; and a 
I will be such a one; | 
resolve and I will stand to it.’ My young 
friends, let this resolution be as firm as 
let it stand like the oak 
which cannot be windshaken.’’—Christian 


—- —9-———— 
Instead of seeing ourselves as others 
see us, most of us would rather impress 





PreK BIG PER 





Dollar. Send in your subscription today. * 





Kriss Kringle 


ON Christnas Eve. Kriss Kringle, arrayed in 

a fur cap and strange apparel, goes to the 
bedroom of all good children, where he finds 
their stockings hung up in expectation of his 
visit. It is said that he leaves presents for all 
good children. 


Here is a present for you, young or old, and 
by its use you can visit all your friends at Christ- 


mas time and spread the Christmas Spirit of 
Good Cheer. 


If you will renew your subscription now we 
will send you a Beautiful Holly Box of the most 
beautiful Christmas.Cards we have ever seen. 
There are 48 new and beautifully designed 
Christmas and New Year’s Cards. They are of 
very high quality and in beautiful colors and gold. 


Now is the time to get them. Do not wait. 
We have them now in beautiful holly boxes and 
want to send your box before it is taken by some 
one else. 


Send only fifty cents in stamps or coin and 
we will extend your subscription a whole year 
and send you the Christmas box with the forty- 
eight beautiful cards prepaid to your door.. 


If you are not a subscriber now send the 
order just the same. We will enter your new 
subscription for a whole year and make you a 
present of the box of beautiful Christmas Cards. 


Remember that a personal message of good 
cheer is better than a present of commercial value. 


Send now and 
be glad and make 
your friends glad 
with your beauti- 
ful Christmas mes- 
sage of Good 
Cheer. 


Address, 
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wot SPRAYERS 











, No money in advance—no 
benk deposit. We pay freight. 
Five year Guarantee. 











Hurst Potato and Orchard Sprayers 


double your crops—spray anything—trees, potatoes, 
vineyard, truck, etc. High pressure, cyclone agita- 
tion, easy to operate. Brass valves, plunger, cylinder, 
strainer, etc. Light, strong and durable. 
Horse Pewer Sprayer— works automatically in 
field and ohers-= ines } 
jumping required. rite to- 
Bay Catalog and spraying 
uide and Special 
e Sprayer Offer 
to first buyer = 







































—write today. 
H. L. HURST MFG. CO. 
2% North St., Canton, 0. 














from your trees if you ineop thew f ree | | 
from San Jose Scale, oe is, White] | 
Fly, etc. by spraying with | 


r 
i 
i 
Oo 
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| 
| 
Kills all tree pests without injury to trees, | | 
Fertilizes the soil and aids healthy growth | 
Our valuable book on Tree and | | 

Plant Diseases. Write today. 

JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front St.,7Phila. | | 


FREE 

















Old 
Masters’ 
Violin 





Fine Tone 









We will give you this superb violin and ; 
com plete outfit absolutely FREE. Wonderful new system. You can 
be a fine player by note in short time. Very small charge for lessons 
if we satisfy you. Violinists make big money. Write to Slinger- | 
land’s School of Music, Dept. 21, Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, Il. | 











This dandy rifle free for selling 20 pkgs. 
Art Booklets and Post Cards at 10c pkg. 

Order today. When sold, send $2.00 r- 1 get rifle at once. 

GATES MFG CO.,’ ‘Dept. B15." CHICAGO 




















$30 to $100 
EVERY WEEK 


The slickest money-making proposition in the 
country for wide-awake agents. Carpenter 
selling 200 every week; Birley sold 3200 and 
still going. ONLY SCIENTIFIC automatic 

Ma razor sharpener made; 
gives Barber's DIAGO- 
NAL stroke ;HONES and 
STROPS all standard 
razors and safety blades. 
Guaranteed for life. Sells 
$2 complete. 
100 to 150% profit, 
Write today for exceptionally liberal offer. 


Secretary. THE VICTOR CO., 807 Victor Bidg., Canton, Ohio. 


















HONEST MAN OR WOMAN WANTED. 


A large well known company about to spend 
$100,000 on a tremendous advertising campaign re- 
quires the services of a bright man or woman in each 
town or city. The work is easy, pleasant and highly 
respectable and no previous experience is necessary. 
We will pay a good salary and offer an unusual op- 
portunity for advancement, to the person who can 
furnish good references. In addition to this salary, | 
we offer a Maxwell Automobile, a Ford Automobile 
and over $3000 in prizes to the representatives do- 
ing the best work up to December 31. In your let- 
ter give age and references. Address, Ira B. Robin- 
son, Advertising Manager, 1052 Doty Bldg., Boston, 
Mass. 


| 


| 





{SILK REMNANTS 







Ke) fancy work. Largepieces; bright 
wa colors. Best assortment ever 
’ SWS offered. Big pkg. 10c ; 3 for 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 


Franklyn Novelty Co.,D. F. 130 York St., Jersey City,N.J. 





& BUGGY WHEELS TT.nt $822 
With Bubber Tires,$18.45. Your Wheels Rerubbered, 
$10.30. I make wheels % to 4 in. tread. Tops, $6.50, 
Shafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axles $2.25; Wag- 
y on Umbrella free, Buy direct. Ask for Catal 

@LIT BKKORY WHEEL C0.; 503 F st, 





| baskets a day. 
| quality of the grapes. 








BSRAND pack 
SHEEP MANURE 
Oried and Pulverized 


Highly concentrated pure manure—unequalled 
for foreing quick growth and early maturity of |} 
greenhouse crops. Best natural fertilizer for 








fruits and vegetables under glass or in the field. 
Supplies both plant food and Humus. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Sold by best seed and supply houses. Ask for 
Free Growers Booklet and Prices with freight 
rates. 

The Pulverized Manure Co. 
27 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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jin any particular row, the picker, 
| going forward, should pass them through 
| the vines to be used where needed, and to 
| be out of the way of the collectors. This 
|is but one of the many items of thought- 
| fulness which the willing and trustworthy 
}employe will attentively observe, other- 
| wise, the best progress is hindered and 








The Grape Industry. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 

By Harriet T. Morison. 
A trip through the grape belt is not only 
a delight because of its scenic beauty but 
inspiring by reason of the pictures of suc- 
cessful industry it presents. One has only 
to travel through the grape region to 
carry away a conviction of the mammoth 


| proportions the culture of the vine has 
| attained in many sections of our country. 


MORE FRUIT 


It has been said ‘‘Poverty itself is 
rich in a country house.’’ One needs but 
to spend a season working in the grape 
country to realize the truth of the above 
quotation. Work in grapes is truly a 
delight from many points of view. True, 
one cannot thereby accumulate a fortune 
during a short period of time, but when we 
consider in addition to the financial 
return the physical benefit received be- 
cause of the abundaftt exercise and the 
invigorating air, and then add the ex- 
cellent appetite produced and the active 
digestive power acquired, we heartily 
recommend it to all who desire to restore 
health which has become impaired by too 
close application indoors, and not to those 
alone, but to people of leisure who do not 
have sufficient outdoor exercise. One 
who enjoys good health should certainly 
consider himself the possessor of great 
wealth. 

Work in grapes in the Middle Atlantic 
States begins about September fifteenth, 


many different workers sorely handi- 
capped; and producer’s aggregate gain 
diminished porportionately. 

A great deal too depends on the driver 
of the collection cart, whose duty it is to 
keep both pickers and packers supplied 
with baskets and crates. It frequently 
occurs that he must needs also cover, nail 
and label the baskets, and there avoid 
delay in loading upon the return of the 
wagons from the shipping station. 

Kight-pound baskets with covers cost 
the growers, usually, about two cents 
each, It is of paramount importance that 
the growers supply themselves with bas- 
kets early in the season, as it oftentimes 
occurs that many sustain heavy losses 
when the demands for packages exceeds 


‘the supply, as is the case when the fruit 


crop is an unusually large one. Then the 
ysrice for baskets is raised accordingly, 
seed of this shortage. The customary 
price paid for forty-pound crates, made 
to order, is six cents. 

Many growers sell their product to the 
local shippers, while others are organized 
into an association and are thus enabled 
to sell their output without paying com- 


mission merchant’s fees. Under this plan, 


2ach grower is taxed one-half cent a basket 
and one dollar a ton on bulk. If this 
amount is an excess of the actual expenses 
the balance is considered as a deposit, 
and each number eventually receives his 
just allotment. A_ representative is 
stationed in each of the larger cities, who 











A part of the farm work at Green’s Fruit Farm 
season of currant bushes grown especially for making cuttings. € 
the ground, all being new growth. Next spring another new growth is sent up and cut off the ensuing 


fall for cuttings. 


nine inch lengths and planted this fall to their full depth in the soil. 1 
around them and each row is covered with strawy stable manure to prevent heaving. 


consists in cutting off the new growth of the past 
Notice that every cane is cut off close to 


These branches of the currant are removed to a building and cut up on rainy days into 


Then the earth is firmly packed 
This is the way we 


propagate the currant at Green's Fruit Farm where the above photograph was taken. 





when the earlier varieties are harvested. 
Then a little later the luscious Concord 
grapes are gathered. 

The growers employ women and girls to 
do the picking and packing, paying on 


|the piece-work system from one to one 
and a half cents per basket, or four dollars 


per week with board for good help, when 
working on the ten-hour per day schedule. 

When picking and packing in the field, 
an average day’s work is from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and_ twenty-five 


| baskets, eight pounds each. But if grapes 


are picked into crates, then shifted to 
baskets at the packing house, a reliable 
person will pack from one-hundred and 
eighty to two hundred and twenty-five 
Much depends upon the 


If packing in the field, each person uses 


|a stool which will hold three baskets. 


Every picker is known by anumber. On 
the handle of each basket when filled, she 
places this identifying number, also the 
number of baskets filled that day in full 
to the minute. It is then carefully placed 
under the vines for collection by the 
driver who distributed the empty baskets 
in the rows earlier in the day. If crates 
are used for picking, these are placed on 
this light stool and the same plan for dis- 


/tribution and collection is carried out. 


If too many crates or baskets are ym 
efore 





keeps the association in touch with the 
state of the market. By this method the 
grower is enabled to ship or hold his pro- 
duct as is warranted by the prices quoted. 

It is not uncommon for the producer to 


receive from twenty-five dollars to thirty 


dollars per ton gross, for twenty-pound 
baskets or,twenty-seven dollars net, bas- 
kets furnished in the latter instance; and 
from eleven and one-half cents to thirteen 
and one-half cents, for eight-pound bas- 
kets wholesale. 

In my opinion little is gained by the 
grower taking time to dispose of a portion 


of his crop by retailing it locally even at 


increased prices, as attending expenses 
are necessarily greater and frequently 
the owner’s supervision in directing, and 
controling the work in the vineyards and 
packing houses is of the greatest possible 
advantage. 

0 —— 

‘“‘Mabel,’’ said the girl’s father, “I 
want to talk to you about that young man 
of yours. When did he say ‘good night’ 
to you last evening?” 

“At 10 o’clock,”’ replied the dear girl. 

“What? Why, it was 1 o’clock at 
least.” 

“Oh! That was when he finished say- 
ing it.’’—Catholic Standard and Times. 
eee teen, 

The trouble with the man of few words 
is that he generally boasts so of his ac- 
complishments. 

ee een 

The apple crop is not yet assured but 
you are sure of getting Green’s Fruit 
Grower Four Years for One Dollar if you 
send in your subscription now. If you 
delay you may have to pay more money. * 


Autumn. 


The earth is full of treasure 
Autumn brings from hill and plain, 
And man is blessed in measure 
That his barns can not contain, 
The days are full of glimmer 
From the sun’s excess of smiles, 
And the night time hath its shimmer 
From fair Luna’s store of wiles. 


As if to crown the blessings, 
Nature cools us with its frost, 
And midst its pure caressings 
Lo the trees are gold-embossed. 
Oh! life is full of beauty, 
Underneath, around, above, 
And so a mortal’s duty 
Is another name for love. 
—Drovers Telegram, 


—_O————— 


The Profitable Cherry. 

Our picture shows one of fourteen 
cherry trees in the young fruit orchard 
owned by Geo. Masters, who lives a little 
west of Ashland, Ohio. From the 14 cherry 
trees 15 bushels of cherries were sold and 
48 quarts of pitted cherries were retained, 
Almost every farmer has a little corner 
where a few cherries might be put out, 
and certainly it would be well to look 
into this matter in time for fall planting, 
—Practical Farmer. 

; —o—— 
Editorial Hazing. 


‘‘T hear you actually encouraged your 
boy to send poetry to the magazines. Do 
you want your son to become a poet?” 

‘No; I merely want him to get the con- 
ceit knocked out of him.’’ 


——0-—__—_~ 


‘“How I Made the Old Farm Pay’”’ is the 
title of an illustrated booklet of sixty. 
four pages, giving the experience of C. A, 
Green in starting and managing a fruit 
farm. Price postpaid twenty-five cents, * 





TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 


If you can use a part of your time 
|this fall and winter doing good in 
|your neighborhood we have a very 
special offer to make you. It is one 
that will pay you well in real money. 
| Write today and be the lucky one in 
|your neighborhood to get in on this 
| paying plan. Address The Pay Plan 
|Man, care of Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Salesmen Wanted 


Ry 
‘ No experience required. Earn 
Mim) while you learn Practical Sales- 
ij = manship. Hundreds of positions 
now open paying $1,000.00 to 
$5,000.00 a year. Write today 
for particulars about how to se- 
cure one of them, also list of 
good openings. Address (near- 
est office) Dept. 152. 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
New York Kansas City 
Seattle Toronto 


CALENDAR 
FREE 


Send us your name 
and address with a 
2-cent stamp to cov- 
er mailing expenses 
and we will send 
you free a beauti- 
fully colored and 
embossed two page 
1913 calendar and 4 
lovely sample post 
cards. 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


























Our Central New York Farms 


Grow fine crops with large profits. And they are low 
riced now. Come and see them, or send for bargain 
ist. B. F. McBURNEY & CO., 309 Bastable Block, 


Means Comfort to You 


$ Why suffer longer with your 
5 sore corns, when it is so easy 

to remove them. Only 10c, dealers, or PARAGON 

CHEMICAL CO., G7, Galesburg, Ill. 


PHUNTERS! Sittewoce ones, head 
. unter-Trader-Trapper 128-200 











= -Magazine about game. ns, f 
furs, fish, roots, trappi secrets, 10c. Canipa Tall i 
24 we e subjects, raw furreports, pri 


page weekly, sam prices, 6c. 
A. R. HARDING, Publisher, Box 619 Golumbus, Ohio 


Apple, Peach, Pear Trees 


Our nursery stock is raised right—it is the best 
you can buy. Clean, strong, well-formed trees 
that are vigorous and true to variety—trees that 
will reach maturity—the kind YOU want. We 








also have a fine stock of Dwarf Fruit Trees. are- 
ful attention given to shipping and packing. Satis 
faction guaranteed. Prices reasonable, Write for 


Illustrated Catalog. «+ 
ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Box A, Moorestown, N. J. 
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Catarrh. 

[t is not necessary to describe at length 
the symptoms of nassal catarrh; every one 
is quite familiar with them, Catarrh 
may vary greatly in severity from the 
occasional “cold in the head’? which 
comes and passes, and is regarded by 
many people as an inevitable experience 
of the winter, to a serious chronic and pur- 
yulent eatarrh, which is often called in- 
curable, but which can be either cured or 
auncliorated by proper treatment, says 
Youth’s Companion. 

When the ordinary catarrhal cold does 
not yield to treatment and disappear, but 
threatens to run on indefinitely, a special- 
ist should be asked to make a thorough ex- 
amination, not only of the nose and 
throat, but of ears and teeth as well. 
Septic reinfection may occur from any 
of these sources; a discharging middle ear 
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trees pay 














The trees that make money for you 
are those that bear good fruit and lots 
of it. They’re clean trees. Trees | 
that bear scale, codling moth and | 
other pests can’t bear good fruit. All 
fancy fruit is sprayed fruit. 

Use Deming Spray Pumps to keep 
your trees clean. Don’t neglect the 
young orchard, for little trees that are 
sprayed grow faster and bear earlier 
—get a better start in life—than those 
neglected. Bearing trees, sprayed 
right, produce more bushels, and 
every bushel is worth more money. 


There is a Deming Sprayer 
for Every Fruit Grower 


We have been making pumps for 
thirty-two years. We know the re- 
quirements of fruit growers. There’s 
no experimenting when you buy a 
Deming Pump. 

Deming Pumpshave brass or bronze 
in the valves and cylinders. They 
can’t corrode or rustout. Theaction 
is easy, regular, powerful. 


‘Ask for our Sprayer Calendar 
and Catalog 


Our catalog will help you select the 
pump you need. It describes and 
illustrates more than 20 kinds and 
gives a spraying calendar and recipes 
worth having. A postal 
will bring it. 



















Your dealer cansup- 
ply Deming Spraying 
equipment, or we will 
see that you get it. 


The Deming Co. 
110 Depot Street 
SALEM, OHIO. 


Manufacturers of all kinds 
of Hand and Power Pumps. 








WATCH, RING 
AND CHAIN 





or decaying teeth may prolong a nasal 
catarrah indefinitely. 

Permanent catarrh is also caused by 
incorrect habits of living, especially by 
insufficient ventilation, particularly in the 
sleeping room. Most sufferers think the 
catarrh is due to ‘‘exposure,’”’ by which 
they mean too much fresh air; but if they 
would breathe all the fresh air they can 
get, avoid crowded rooms, dust and stuffi- 
ness, and learn to sleep with wide-open 
windows, they would be surprised at the 
powers of-resistance they would develop. 
0 

Apples for Insomnia. 

People ought to know that the very best 
thing they can do is to eat apples just be- 
fore retiring for the night. Persons un- 
initiated in the mysteries of the fruit are 
liable to throw up their hands in horror 
at the visions of dyspepsia which such a 
suggestion may summon up, but harm can 
seldom come by the slow eating of ripe 
and juicy apples before going to bed. 
The apple, proceeds this authority, is ex- 
cellent brain food because it has more 
phosphoric acid in easily digested shape 
than any other fruit, says the Family 
Doctor. It excites the action of the liver, 
promotes sound and healthy sleep and 
thoroughly disinfects the mouth. This is 
not all; the apple prevents indigestion 
and throat diseases. 

———_-0--————- 


Many Typhoid Cases Traced to 
Oysters. 

Typhoid and other dangers to health 
lurking in the oyster taken from sewage 
polluted waters were pointed out in a re- 
port issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture today. Investigation by George 
W. Stiles, government expert, revealed 
these facts: 

Seventeen well defined cases of typoid 
fever, with one death, and eighty-three 
cases of other illness were traced to oysters 
taken from Jamaica Bay, Long Island 
and eaten at a certain banquet. 

Ten other cases of typhoid and sixteen 
of other illness were traced to oysters 
from the same source. 

All these oysters were traced to the bay 
where millions of gallons of sewage dis- 
charges daily very close to and even 
directly over the oyster beds. 

Typhoid appeared wherever oysters 
from the same lot were used. 

The report urges measures to prevent 








' the location of oyster beds, where waters 


are polluted. 
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The Bath After Exercise. 

The Lancet observes that the popular 
notion of the injurious effect of a cold bath 
taken by one who is overheated from ex- 
ercise must possess—as all such ideas have 
—some basis in experience; and yet it is 
falsified by the experiences of athletes 
from the days of the Greeks and Romans 
even until now, who find in this procedure 
a refreshing and stimulating tonic after 
the exertion they have recently undergone. 
And, physiologically speaking, a cold 
plunge or douche taken immediately after 
the physical effort, when the skin is acting 
freely and there is a sense of heat through- 
out the body, is as rational as in the ex- 
perience of the athlete it is beneficial. It 
is paralleled by the tonic effect produced 
by the cold plunge when the skin is active- 
ly secreting after a Turkish bath, and finds 
its rationale doubtless in the stimulation 
of the nervous system, in the increase of 
internal circulation, and also in the 
renewal of activity to the cutaneous cir- 
culation after the momentary contraction 
of blood vessels due to the cold. 

The popular belief, doubtless, rests on 
the injurious effects which may be induced 
by the bath in one who does not resort to 
it immediately, but allows time for the 
effects of fatigue to show themselves on 
the muscles and nerves and for the surface 
of the body to get cool. Taken then, the 
bath is more likely to depress than to 
stimulate; there is less power of reaction 
and greater liability to internal inflam- 
mations. At such a time a warm bath 
rather than a cold one is more suitable and 
more safe. 

—_—O--— 

Servant—Please, sir, there’s a man at 
the door with a bill. Mr. Owens—Tell 
him we are well supplied.—Boston Tran- 
script. 










Spraying Rigs built. 
‘aying ever built. 
be used wh 





FIELD 
226 11th St., Elmira, N. Y. 


Let Us Send You Free 
Spraying Calendar and Directions 


Building spraying machines is not a side issue with us. It is the 
whole of our business. Yor many years progressive fruit and vine 
wers have been looking to us for spraying machines rightly adapted to 
their needs. We notonly build the best sprayers, but our book gives you 
valuable pointers on how and when tospray, the mixture to use, how to prepare, ete. 


The Empire King Sprayer 


Favorite with Thousands of Prem‘ Growers | 

Easy and simple rate, gives strong spraying force and throws fine mist spray. qui 
“9 % ttirred Stematiosliy.” Aatorntio brushes keep strainers clean so there 

is noclogging. Asprayer for fast, thorough, economical work. 

We make Bucket, Barrel and Knapsack 

all question the finest Gasoline Engine 

Gasoline Engines are all-purpose 

power is needed on the farm. 
Send for free catalogue and particulars. 


FORCE PUMP COMPANY 
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Our Special Subscription Service 
Will Save You Time and Money. 


We offer you this Special 
Service to save you trouble 
and expense in getting the 
papers you need. Prompt 
attention and accuracy is 
our motto. 


SPECIAL COMBINATIONS 











Green’s Fruit Grower, 3 yrs................. $1.00 $1 
Pictorial Review, lyr....................... 1.00 
Green’s Fruit Grower, lyr. ..... .......... 50 
Bae eres OOP e ww eee ic ook 50 
Green’s Fruit Grower, lyr. ................ 50 | 
Deere Veneey 898s... . do ik cean 50 5. 
Poultry Success, lyr. ................. 50 | 
Green’s Fruit Grower, l yr.................. 50 
Successful Farming, lyr.............. .25 
Green’s Fruit Grower, 3 yrs............... 1.00 ) 1 
New York Tribune Farmer, 1 yr............ _1.00 | 
Green’s Fruit Grower, lyr.................. 50 
Powtery Success, lyr. ...................... 50 
Green’s Fruit Grower, l yr.................. 50 
Petery Success, lyr. ..................... 50 }. 
Vegetable Grower, lyr. .................... 50 
Green’s Fruit Grower, lyr.................. 50 
Paes mores, Dyes ..................... 50 
McCall’s Magazine, lyr.................... 50 | 
Green’s Fruit Grower, lyr.................. 50 
Poultry Success, lyr. .................. — 


eS” 3 | re 





-80 


-40 


-30 


-85 


Green’s Fruit Grower One Year 


With American Agriculturist, lL yr...................... 
‘ American Bee Journal, 1 yr. .....2:.. 2.2. 2 AE. 
‘¢ American Poultry Journal, 1 yr. ... 
‘© Bee Keeper’s Review, lyr.................. biter <3 
‘* Farm and Home, lyr............... cee ACID 
‘* Farmer’s Voice, 1 yr.. 
‘¢ Hoard’s Dairyman, 1 yr....... 
‘© Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, l yr. .................... 
OBE SSS 6 eee erence nerernewer onion 
“© McCall’s Magazine, lyr.......................... 
OE) I TD OG 25a 6 Gh bse dee weer. louse 
‘¢ Pictorial Review, lyr............ 
a Dey BONS v2... Neer 


ae ce: ae eee 
00 ee Srna In 
‘s Reliable Poultry Journal, l yr............0........ 


$1.25 
1.00 
65 
1.00 


1.00 


Send your subscriptions to us and get the advantage of 
this Special Service and save time and money. Wecan quote 


you special prices on any other publication. 
our prices. 


Send all orders to 


Send list for 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Clean and Respectable. Sabbath Bells. and prong ud emery is nga 74C% The The Bark of Fruit Trees. it i 
icago Record Herald. Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by primary thing is the man. Js he im- As a general thing healthy trees are 20 ¢ 
“7 am = aaa the political R. G. Stannard. terested in fruit culture? Will he study able to get rid of the old bark without any ate 
+s ro ‘th; mesa . aging Aft when this heart is filled with care the business and master it? And finally, help from the cultivator; but in many Th a i 
candidate, ‘‘for the Perpeee Cet The world seems cheerless everywhere. does he intend to follow the business for cages they are the better for having alittle J wer 
in mud-slinging. I believe that we should A light of love the ei dispells a series of years? If these questions can help from man. In many species ot : statem 
have a clean campaign. If I cannot win 4 light of love the gloom dispells alias tin this siiomatiin Mies ie cet. is Y Species of trees inches 
=e plone 1 I shall not try to do so God whispers in those Sabbath Bells, € answered in the ainrmative, then we there is an arrangement provided by int 
on my own eo sha es ey oe : se The evening Bells may pass on to the other factors. _ nature for helping the plant to get rid ¢f g — 
by besmirching t no ot Mekap oP rae Ade The Sabbath Bells The second factor is the condition of jts bark. These are called in scient ific em ra 
rhis being understood, let me say é t vat I hear his whisper in those Bells. the land. Is it tillable, is it or can it language “super cells’—that is to say Ww hol 
outset that the man who is running nag be drained, and can it be economically cork cells. These appear at first on the avcrag 
ee eee eat ga A peace comes o’er me as I bend fertilized. If so, the second condition outer bark as small brown spots. From grea 
wendinrs, gxarters end _ ree wllin My knees, and prayer to God ascend can be met. ~ year to year however, they develop, some- Ww The 
infested this community. He is we — - peace which all disturbance quells The third condition relates to the con- times eating into the bark in longitudinal 1 i 
creature of unscrupulous bosses; he goes Floats in the music of those Bells dition of the trees. Several important Jines, and in this way form the rack fall in 
about with his hand behind ee Those Sabbath Bells ’ points are to be noted in this connection. which ultimately result in what is known ) rt : 
itching for the bribes that the c “ene eed Sweet Sabbath Bells 1. When the trees are more than forty- as rough bark. As it is thus the design of t - - 
are ready to slipintoit. Heisa wgupeibahtedieg 5 angel hands which ring those Bells, _five years old, renovation work is of doubt- nature to get rid of the outer bark, it is 9 - a 
can be trusted just as confidently as you ful value. If the orchard has been un- good practice to help nature in this work. ee h 
ean trust the thief, who is hiding in t Ae When this short life on earth is o’er, cared for during a generation of men, it For this purpose washes of various kinds ~» 
closet; his political record is a ed at Will join those loved ones gone before; is too late in the life of the trees to at- are found in practice extremely uscful. me i 
trail that ought long ago to have endec *. And these where perfect pleasure dwells tempt rejuvenation. In fruit culture soapy solutions have been —_ 
a prison door, and the only creed he — Hear the eternal Sabbath Bells, 2. A large number of the original found very effective, and in the unsvien- Sh 
is loot. But, as I have said, I desire this The silver Bells trees should be standing and in good tific work of successful farmers even lin ¢ ae - 
to be a clean campaign, and I shall there- The heav’nly Bells vigor. If less than 60 per cent. of the wash has been found beneficial. In sone apr 
fore proceed with my argument, setting J) cadeance sweet God’s Sabbath Bells. original orchard is present, and the va- of the interior counties of Pennsylvania a mg 
ae ity See cones my Lg yale CRE Fi ZO TS rieties are not standards, renovation is farmer would almost as soon think of eM 
your consideration and sagen che A Bed of Paeonies. sit “‘qurth, while. : never cleaning his horses as letting his ooh 
ing, the wolf _ pai fen = - tae Now is the time to plant paeonie bulbs, 3. Moreover, the trunks should be orchard trees go without a coating of lime- seg 
political blackleg, the des te ths rass, ornamental plants, vines and trees, also reasonably sound, and the main limbs wash once a year. The practical results the en 
people’s liberties, the anake ee fruit trees. A little money spent in beauti- not badly broken down. of this treatment speak for themselves, above 
who is running against me. fying the grounds surrounding your home 4. Finally the trees should be of de- No, healthier trees or more successful , 
9 will add much to the value of your home sirable varieties, It will not be profit- fruits crops can be had than result from 
The Magic of Seven. and will make it far more attractive to able to renovate cider apple trees; too this practice. _ 
There are seven days in the week. your family, your friends and the public. much time and money will be needed to 0 Be \ 
It took seven years for King Solomon to The American people are just waking up regraft old cider apple trees. To be sure Parson—‘‘So your husband is sick, April « 
complete his temple to the Most High. to the fact that it pays to make the farm native trees only twenty years old can Maybe he has been throwing himself too of Ma: 
There are seven altars in it. or village home attractive. There are be retopped and grafted fruit and good heavily into his work.” Mrs. Cascy— tender 
Seven priests in each band. several ways in which it is profitable. It returns expected. . “Not on yure loife! He’s been throwing thou 1 
Seven candlesticks in each group. ties people to the home and cultivate’ If now the apple culturist finds the con- his wu-urk too hivily into him. That’s thou! 
Rome was built on seven hills. their taste for the beautiful. Some time ditions outlined above can be fulfilled, what’s the throuble wid him. He’s a obedie 
So were Hamburg, Lisbon, Moscow the home must be sold. When the place is he may remove the worthless trees and _bartinder.’’—Judge. thou v 
and Nuremberg. : sold it will sell for more money if the be reasonably sure of successful returns. ” 
Solomon had seven hundred wives. — 
Elisha commanded Naaman to bathe sense. 
seven times in the River Jordan. thing, 
Nebuchadnezzar ate grass seven years and p 
—a vegetable diet, I suppose. tact k 
The Lord cast seven devils out of Mary Matth 
Magdalen. ; . ‘ 
The seventh is the Giant’s lucky in- 1“ 
ning. : day in 
The seventh son of a seventh son is night 
considered lucky. —(Goet 
There are seven principal planets. : 
There is a seventh heaven of delight. Fiel 
Se. in win! 
Sweet Cider.—The way to keep cider - 
sweet is simply to heat sweet cider, fresh ae 
from the press, to about 170 or 180 degrees. seme 


says Field and Farm. Then put in bottles 
and make them air-tight by using paraffin 
in addition to corking. The bacteria in 
cider cause cider to become hard and in 
heating it these organisms are killed. 
Cider for this purpose should be made of 
sound ripe apples, or if culls are used the 
rotten spots should first be cut out. By 
using the heating process the cider can 
easily be kept sweet all through the winter. 
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It is perhaps possible to be a_ wide- 
awake citizen, and still not be lacking in 
repose. 


WANTED: 
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GALLOWAY SPREADER. I'll guarantee to 





SAVE $25.00 TO $50.0 


30 to 90 Days Free Test. 
Norisk. My Spreader posi- 
tively works better and 


lasts longer than any 

other, or no deal. you the “s 

sole judge. Writeatonce Saas 
for special! 1913 proposition 

and new free book,‘ A Streak 

of Gold.” Wm. Galloway, Pres. 


WH. GALLOWAY COMPANY, 














grounds about the house are planted with 
a reasonable amount of ornamental 
shrubs, vines and trees. 

Do not think that you must scatter 
them promiscuously over your lawns. 
No, it is far better to plant them on the 
borders and in the corners in irregular 
lines, the trees on the further outward 
edges, the higher shrubs next and the 
lower shrubs or flowers on the interior 
bordering the lawn. This leaves a wide 
open expanse of lawn, the beauty of which 
is heightened by the shrubbery planted 
along the margins. On the westward side 
of your home can be planted a hedge to 
protect your place from the wind. For 


The renovation program may now be 
considered, although space permits of 
only a few suggestions. 

Plow the land and practice clean culti- 
vation. This will improve soil conditions 
and stimulate root growth. 

Fertilize the land by applying a liberal 
dressing of manure. Wood ashes and 
lime are good auxiliaries; fifty pounds of 
2ach will be sufficient. 

Prune the trees thoroughly by cutting 
out all dead and diseased branches; keep 
the tops low and open. 

Spray the trees regularly with a stand- 
ard solution, making at least three appli- 
sations each year. 

If poor varieties exist, graft to desirable 


















SINGLE COMB BROWN 
LEGHORNS 


The Popular Leghorn.—The acknowledged 
queen of the practical egg-laying breeds is the Leg- 
horn, when judged by the standard of the greatest 
number of marketable eggs produced at least cost. 
Not only are the hens persistent layers, but they are 
extremely active foragers and waste no time in set- 
ting. Like a good milch cow they put little fat upon 
their bones, but devote all surplus nourishment to 
Steady production. They eat less than the heavy 
breeds, but whatever they consume is put to good 
purpose. Price of S. C. Brown Leghorns and B. P. 
Rocks, all one price. 





a low evergreen hedge plant Arbor Vitae 
or yellow cedar. For a high hedge plant 
Norway spruce. The California privet 
is not excelled as a hedge plant and it 
holds its foliage nearly all winter. For a 
quick growing windbreak plant poplar 
trees on the windward side of the house. 













kinds or cut down the tree. There is no 
pleasure or profit in cider apple culture. 
A cider apple market is not worth while. 

Study the needs and responses of the 
trees, and try to fulfill all requirements 
which vigorous and healthy specimens will 


BARRED PLYMOUTH 








A Pruning Saw 
That Saves Trees 


Proper tree pruning demands a special saw. 
With an ordinary hand saw you will leave a 
stump that will bleed and start decay that will 
ruin the whole tree. You can’t avoid it—the 
hand saw is not made for tree trimming. But 
by using an 

Atkins Pruning Saw 

you run no suchrisk. They are tempered to fit 
any tree and the thin blade lets you saw off the 
branch right next to the trunk. The wound 
heals quickly and without harm to the rest of 
the tree. Atkins Pruning Saws are made of 
Silver Steel likethat used in all Atkins products 
and retain their free cutting edge indefinitely. 
An Atkins Pruning Saw insures a clean cut and 
is indispensable to scientific tree surgery. 

















juice without mashing the seeds. 
one pint of water and one-half pint of 
sugar for each pint of juice. Then boil a 
few minutes, skimming off scum that 
rises. While hot put in glass fruit jars or 
| bottles and seal. 
that no one will object to. 
toxicating because there has been no 
fermentation. 


amu 
Unfermented Grape Juice. 


Use ripe, sound grapes. Press out the 
Add 


This gives an acid drink 
It is not in- 


——o 
Renewing The Orchard. 
Orchard renovation work should not be 





sult disastrously, says American Culti- 
vator. 


There at least three sets of conditions 


to be considered before plans are made 


make in the business of apple production. 
——_o—_—_———_ 

For a rich man, John Jacob Astor 
carried a large amount of money, about 
$3,450, in his clothes when he lost his 
life. According to the traditions con- 
cerning rich men, he should have had 
a battered ten cent piece, a couple of pen- 
nies and the stub of a lead pencil in his 
pocket. 

——_O-—_-_———_ 

Birds.—“‘Our most common birds have 
a certain economic value which makes 
them very precious to the community,”’ 
“One of our men shot a common sparrow 


and from observation of a pair of brown 
thrashers, I estimated that they brought 
nearly 5,000 worms or bugs to the nest 
every day.”’ f 






ROCKS 


This breed is as solid as its name and is often 
called the “‘Farmer’s Friend,” the “All 'Round 
Fowl,” the “Old Reliable."’ It is the bird for busi- 
ness, and deemed by many the best fowl for farm and 
home raising. It is not only a good layer, but is 
quick to develop for the early market. As a far- 
sighted farmer once said to us, ‘When you kill one 
you've got something.”’ : 


PRICE OF BIRDS OF ALL BREEDS: 

Cookerels, $2.50, $3.00 and $5.00 each; Puliets, $2.00, $2.50 
and $3.00 each; Trios $6.00, $8.00 and $10.00. We ship no 
cull birds. The lowest priced birds offered are 
standard bred, practically as good for breeding 
purposes as the higher priced birds. The $5 birds 
offered are the pick from the flock containing the 
largest percentage of standard points and therefore 


commanding a higher price since it makes them 
eligible for show purposes. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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If an Atkins Saw ever disappoints you, we will must be carefully considered before a and you have no idea of the tremendous ' : pe appeara 
gladly refund your money. safe and sane course can be inaugurated. amount of insect life they destroy. Birds we tee Wb re tt “oe ae a 
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Tons and Miles of Rain. 

It is somewhat startling to learn that 
43.9 cubic: miles of rain fell in Missouri 
during the year 1896, says New York Sun. 
This is decidedly more impressive than the 
statement that the rainfall was about 40 
inches. ; E 
: In the same year 1,296.4 cubic miles of 
water is computed to have fallen over the 
whole area of the United States, and the 
average annual rainfall is somewhat 
greater than this; viz., 1,308 cubic miles, 
weighing 6,000,000,000,000 tons. _ ; 

The customary way of expressing rain- 
fall in inches or fractions of an inch of 
depth is decidedly less impressive than 
this talk of miles and tons. It is George 
A. Lindsay, writing in the Transactions 
of the Academy of Science at St. Louis, 
that has given us these figures concerning 
the aggregate volume and weight of our 

ainfa . 

: As an illustration of the fact that most 
of the water that falls as rain never 
reaches the sea through the medium of 
drainage, but is evaporated from the land, 
Mr. Lindsay shows that the discharge of 
the Mississippi river at St. Louis is but 
little greater than the volume of rainfall 
over the state of Missouri alone, despite 
the enormous area drained by the river 
above that point. 

—————0-—-—-——_" 

Wise Saws. 

Be very vigilant over thy child in the 
April of his understanding, lest the frost 
of May nip his-blossoms. While he is a 
tender twig straighten him. Such as 
thou makest him, such commonly shalt 
thou find him. Let his first lesson be 
obedience, and his second shall be what 
thou wilt.—Quarles. 





The crown of all faculties is common 
sense. It is not enough to do the right 
thing, it must be done at the right time 
and place. Talent knows what to do; 
tact knows when and how to do it.— 
Matthews. 





I will not be as'those who spend the 
day in complaining of headache, and the 
night in drinking the wine that gives it. 
—Goethe. 





Fields are won by those who believe 
in winning.—T. W. Higginson. 





Labor to keep alive in your heart that 
little spark of celestial fire called con- 
science. —Washington. 


They can conquer who believe they can. 
—Dryden. 





The men who succeed best in life are 
those who take the risk of standing by 
their own convictions.—J. A. Garfield. 





The secret of success is constancy of 
purpose.—Disraeli. 


It is right to be contented with what 
we have, never with what we are.— 
Mackintosh. 





The rose and the thorn, and sorrow and 
gladness are linked together.—Saadi. 





If country life be healthful to the body, 
it is no less so to the mind.—Ruffini. 





I consider it the best part of an educa- 
tion to have been born and brought up 
in the country.—A. B. Alcott. 





Hail! ye small sweet courtesies of life, 
for smooth do ye make the road of it.— 
Sterne. 





Cultivation to the mind is as necessary 

as food to the body.—Cicero. 
————_-0O-" 

Delicate experiments by government 
scientists have shown that fruits breathe 
and that cold storage delays their ripen- 
ing by causing them to breathe more 
slowly than normally. 

Planning to make their port the greatest 
in the world, the authorities of Hamburg 
intend to spend more than $50,000,000 
immediately for new channels, docks and 
railroad connections. 

To cure ringing noises in the ears, due 
to the displacement of tiny bones in the 
organs, a French scientist has invented 
electrical apparatus which uses sound 
waves to replace the bones. 

For use where light must be thrown 
against a ceiling an English inventor has 
patented an are lamp with the carbon 
feeding mechanism on the bottom to avoid 
shadows above it. 

—_——_0--__~ 
Cheap Gold Raises Prices. 


Ex.-Gov. William L. Douglas of Mass- 
achusetts thinks that gold depreciation is 
the world-wide cause of high prices and 
discontent, and that the conditions in 
this country are aggravated by bad tariff 
and banking legislation. 

“‘Gold is cheap,”’ he says, ‘‘because it is 
more plentiful than ever before. That is, 


the profits of producing gold are today 
greater than are the profits of producin 

most other commodities. The annua 
output of gold is now nearly $500,000,000, 
or more than four times what it was in 
1890. More gold will be produced this 
year than was produced in the forty years 
from 1800 to 1840. The world’s stock of 
monetary gold now exceeds $8,000,000,000, 
against $5,025,500,000 in 1901, and $3,901,- 
900,000 in 1892. 

“Tn my opinion, Congress made a great 
mistake in not acting promptly on Presi- 
dent Taft’s message in favor of an ‘inter- 
national conference to inquire into the 
high cost of living, its extent, causes, 
effects, and possible remedies.’ I earn- 
estly hope that there will be no delay in 
this matter after Congress meets in 
December.”’ 

—o0—_— 


Grumblers. 


We are all natural-born grumblers. 
From childhood to the grave, we look for 
the few things that are wrong and forget 
the many that are right, says John A. 
Slucher in Leslie’s. When we are strong 
and healthy, we offer no prayer of thanks- 
giving. But let us have an ache or pain, 
a cut finger or a sore thumb, and hear the 
wails of distress. 

We expect to be healthy, happy and 
well. We feel that that is an inheritance 
to which we are entitled. So we think 
nothing of it; but how we magnify our 
little troubles. 

We forget that if we inherit health so we 
may also have an inheritance of suffering. 
If we have days of sunshine, we must 
also have days of storm. If we expect to 
enjoy happiness, we must also anticipate 
hours of pain. If we have joys, we must 
also have sorrows. 

We never voice contentment. We 
always proclaim our discontent. 





CO---——- 
Canned Sunshine. 

‘What the dye industry owes to coal-tar 
—sounds like a tale from fairyland. 
‘The energies stored in the coal by the 
sunbeams of former centuries are changed 
directly into substances that in the vivid- 
ness of their colors, the charm of their 
fragrance, and the effectiveness of their 
healing power daily rival the most beauti- 
ful, fragrant, and healing flowers, leaves, 
and herbs.’ The giant horn of plenty of 
the coal-tar colors overflows with nearly 
2,000 tints of the rainbow.” 

An indirect result of this vast multipli- 
cation of colors which is of immense im- 


portance to suffering humanity is the 
method of detecting and distinguishing 
bacteria by ‘“‘staining’’ them with dyes 
according to their specific affinity. 

“This application of the coal-tar colors 
was like a lantern in the dark; it gave the 
possibility of waging war against these 
uncanny forms of ‘life. Thus were dis- 
covered the germs of cholern, plague, 
influenza, diphtheria, tuberculosis, sleep- 
ing-sickness, etc.”’ 

—_—_———_0O-—-_—_—" 


Why We Put Butter on Bread. 


Bread in some form or another has fur- 
nished the principal starchy food of 
civilized man, says Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. Many processes have been em- 
ployed in making and baking, and from 
the first flat cake has evloved the perfect 
loaf. Bread made from wheat flour is a 
perfect food but for its slight deficiency in 
fat. This fact accounts for the custom of 
spreading bread with butter. 

The compressed yeast-cakes now so 
universally used for bread-making produce 
excellent results, and flour made of wheat 
is the most capable of producing the per- 
fect loaf. Water bread is moister and keeps 
fresh longer than milk bread. Lard for 
shortening makes a whiter, shorter bread 
than when butter alone is used, but lacks 
the popular flavor which butter gives. 
Sour bread is simply overrisen bread. 
Bread dough ferments by the addition of 
yeast, the first fermentation being alco- 

olic. Where alcoholic fermentation 
continues for too long a time, acetic fer- 
mentation sets in. 
——_O—" 
Some Sayings by Dr. Pearson. 

The Illinois millionaire who recently 
died practically penniless, after having 
given away about $5,000,000, left some 
very striking sayings. Here are a few: 

Give away your money; it is exhilarat- 
ing and tends to longevity. 

The idea of giving while one’s alive 
will become epidemic as soon as men dis- 
cover what fun it is. 

Live like a farmer and you'll live like 
a prince. 

Men can live without eating ten 
days; they can’t do without pure air five 
minutes. 

Don’t get angry and don’t get excited; 
— time you fret you lose a minute of 
ife. 

Let a man abuse his stomach and he’ll 
get fidgety, cross to his family and go 
to the devil. 





Get a Violet and Gold Dinner Set 


The “CARROLLTON WARE” of Violet and Gold Design. 





Mr. Green:—We desire to thank you for the beautiful dinner set 
appearance as well as durability. —William Mote, Hayden, Ind. 


Order this Set of Dishes Now and Make Yourself a Handsome Present 


This Engraving Illustrates the 31 pieces. 


This set of dishes in three different colors—violets 
with green leaves in centre, gold border design. 

This ware is of afine gradeof porcelain, which is light 
weight, and said to be very tough and durable. 
snowy white in color and has a genuine china glaze, 
which gives it a smooth and velvety appearance. 

The shapes are the latest Haviland design, with deep 
scalloped edges, and handsomely ornamented with scroll 


work. Each piece 
colors. 


into the ware. 


meat platter. 


not be too late. 
this LAST CALL. 


Vanceburg, 


they came. 
Orange, Conn. 


they are beauties. 


Dover, Del. 


Mr. Charles A. Green:—I received the set of dishes O. K. 
ies. Please accept our thanks for same. 1 You 
paper much success. The “‘Fruit Grower’’is hard to beat.—Daniel E. Hartnett, 


It is 


is decorated with a beautiful cluster 


of violets, with foliage and green leaves all in natural 
Fach piece has also an elaborate semi-border of 
vining sprays in pure gold. The decorations are burned 


The 31-piece set consists of six cups, six saucers, six 
dinner plates, six desserts, six individual! butters and one 


Receiver to pay freight or express charges. Weight, 
boxed, about 20 pounds. 

Note——We have only afew of the dinner sets. There- 
fore THIS SPECIAL OFFER MUST SOON BE WITHDRAWN. 
SEND Now. 


Do 
It will soon be too late for 


READ WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT THEM. 

Mr. Charles A. Green:—Received the dinner set in good order; they are 
certainly very pretty and one of the most liberal ofters I have ever seen given 
with any pager. I thank you very much for the same.—Mrs. R. D. Wilson, 

y. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—I want to write to you thanking you for the 
pretty dishes we received from you the day before Christmas. The dishes are as 
you represented them, very neat and nice. 
Sickness has delayed my writing you before.—Mrs. Henry Clark, 


We have used them every day since 


. _My wife thinks 
We wish you and your 


Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have received the dishes and am delighted with 


them. They reached me in good condition. Thanking you for your liberal offer 
and straight dealing.—Marcia L. Moore, Battle Creek, Mich. 


you sent us in connection with your good paper a few days ago, which arrived in good condition. The dishes are certainly fine, both in 


Our Special Offer, to Introduce Green’s Fruit Grower: A full three years subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower, and this 31-piece set 


of dishes for $2.75. How To GET THE DINNER SET FREE. 
GET THE DINNER SET FREE for yourself. 


If you are already a subscriber, send us six new yearly subscribers at 50 cents each and 
Address, Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 


Do not let the fact that you live some distance from us hinder you from ordering as we are shipping these dishes all over the United States. 
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Tremendous 


Slaughter of Brand New Wire and Roofing — 





Yes,—All Special Sale Records BUSTED Wide Oper 


S-M-A-S-H 


Go Roofing Prices!! 


Never before have you been able to participate in a Roofing sale such as this. This opportunity 
came about in an unusual manner. It is out of the ordinary channels of manufacturing and selling. 
We only have a limited quantity at this slaughter price, subject to prior sale or reserva:ion. 


Corrugated Steel Roofing 
11/4, Cents Per Square Foot 


» You, who read this, will instantly realize that here is your lucky chance of a lifetime to buy the 
best roofing in the world at a mere fraction of its real value. Now here’s the reason: Our en 
buying power enabled us recently to pick up for spot cash a stock of this Brand New, Perfect, Corr- 

Seam Roofing and Brick Siding at a tremendous sacrifice 


t possible this purchase—couldn’t wait—we had the ready cash— 
their joss was our customers’ gain—“‘it’s an ill wind that blows nobody good.” Just another chapter 
added to the long list of Chicago House Wrecking Co.’s Famous Special Bargain Sales. We pass this 
c fing along to you now at our usual advance of one small added profit, 


ted Steel ““V”* Crimped and Standing 
*way under what it is actually worth. 
ediate cash ded, made 





wonderful purchase of 


only absolutely bran: 
Savers, 


Go Wire Prices!! 


Barb Wire, Woven Wire Fencing—Smooth Galvanized Wire—Telephone Wire—Nails and Staples 
are a part of the most stupendous, sacrifice, slaughter purchase ever made in the history of this 
i merchandising. As long as it lasts, we will dispose of itat prices heretofore unheard of. 


Brand New Wire Fencing 
Less Than 1c Per Running Foot 


Every reader of this paper knows us. 
that saved you money, and, whatever it was, it must have proved satisfactory, because we handle 
new, dependable merchandise, C 
because we buy our goods at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales, 
once in a while we run across something very unusual even for us, and are able to offer what may be 
fairly called a truly extraordinary sale. When this happens, our hundreds of 
ers find themselves in position to net a tremendous saving of brand new, top notch quality goods 
that if bought in the regular way would cost them two or three times our low bargain prices. You 
will realize the wonderful opportunity when we tell you that during this sale you can buy 


Most of you have purchased something or other from us 


Our regular prices are wonderful money- 
‘actory Overstocks, etc. But 


thousands of custom- 





Corrugated Steel Roofing 
Practically Indestructible 


There is nothing else that compares with Corrugated Steel 
for REAL PROTECTION. Itmakesa lifelong roof. Outlasts 
all other kinds of roofing many times. It’s fire, rain, frost, wind, sun 
and lightning-proof — warmer in winter—cooler in summer—and, 
under ordinary circumstances, it can’t leak, rot, warp or taint rain 
water. Youcan absolutely depend upon it that Corrugated Steel is 
the most perfect material for roofing, siding and ceiling ever known. 


Galvanized Steel Roofing At 
21,c Per Square Foot 


Another big Steel Roofing Bargain. 35,000 squares, very highest 
grade, specially coated, corrugated galvanized roofing and siding, made 
of specially prepared steel of a quality superior to anything before 
produced. ractically rust proof and will last a lifetime. Full size 
sheets; we will furnish it in suitablelengths forany purpose. Only 
a limited quantity, so we urge you to send us your order immediately 
without waiting to write us again. Price only 2):c per square footand 
it will outlast four to one. Just drop us a line—tell us your require- 
ments—size of your studding and other general facts and we will help 
you select proper size sheets. If you are not ready to use material now, 
* we will reserve it for future delivery. If you prefer some other style 

than the corrugated we will furnish it. We have this same grade in 
“Vv” Crimped, Standing Seam and Brick Siding. 


Ready Roofing, With Supplies, 
34c Per Square Foot 


Many people are prejudiced against rubber surface, or prepared 
asphalt roofings. We have not been pushing the sale of such roofing 
because we have such implicit faith in steel roofing and are so 
thoroughly convinced that it is absolutely the best all around roof 
covering a man can buy, that we urge our customers to buy steel in 
preference to ready roofing. However, many people will use nothing 
but ready roofing and for them we have a bargain proposition that no 
one else can equal: At %c per square foot we will furnish the very 
highest quality Ready Asphalt Smooth Surface Roofing—just about 40% 
cheaper than you can buy similiar quality for elsewhere. Just think— 
only 75c for complete roll of 108 sq.ft. You get the extra 8 feet for 
laps, FREE. Mind you, we guarantee the lasting quality of this 
to be equal to any Ready Roofing manufactured. 


Send For Special Roofing 
Catalog and Samples 


Remember, we can give you these extraordinary bargains only 
because we made a truly remarkable purchase. Such a wonderful roof- 
ing chance never occurred before—maybe never again! It is yourone 
BIG opportunity—don’t pass it by!! Send at once for Special Roofing 
Catalog, Samples and Full Instructions for Laying Roof. No 
need writing a letter, simply use Special Roofing Sale Coupon by writ- 
ing your name and dress in same—we will understand that you 
simply wanc full information, samples, prices and specifications which 
will be sent at once, prepaid, Send nomoney—just name and 





























IEXPLANATION| 


Why We Are Called The “Price Wreckers” 


Did you ever stop to think what becomes of the 
stocks of goods when a Manufacturer, Jobber or Big 
Retail Dealer goes bankrupt— “busted” as the saying 
is? If the stock is sufficiently large, if the goods are 
new, clean and desirable, and the price is cut right 
to the bone, they find their way naturally to the 
Chicago House Wrecking Co.’s 40-Acre Plant for dis- 
tribution at one small added proit to their hundreds 
of th ds of cust 3s who ir this way get won- 
derful bargains many times for only a mere fraction 
of the cost to manufacture, There’s not another 
concern on earth that can meet our prices, simply 
because no other concern has the buying and econom=- 
ical distributing facilities which we enjoy. 


Where Your Dollars Do Double Duty 


Every time you buy from us, you increase the 
amount of your savings account. We are a safety 
valve between the public and high prices. We recog- 
nize no Trust or Association—we buy our goods under 
new and improved methods—none of the old time 
merchandise game about us. When you deal with 
us, your dollar takes on an added purchasing er. 
One trial will convince you and make you forevez 
one of our good, reli customers. 


We Sell Practically Everything 


Our stock includes practically everything ‘under 
the sun.’”? That means Building Material, Lumber, 
Roofing, Sash, Doors, Millwork, Wire and Fencing; 
Hardware, Plumbing Material, Heating Apparatus 
and Supplies; Furniture, Household Goods, Rugs, 
Stoves and everything needed to furnish or equip 
your home, your club or hotel; Groceries, Clothing, 
Dry Goods, Shoes, Furnishing G i—every single 
article needed to clothe a man, woman or child; Sport- 
ing Goods, including fishing tackle, hunting outfits, 
tents, guns, harness and vehicles; Jewelry, Sewing 
Machines, ete. Youcan’t think of asinglemanufactured 
article that we car. csupply youat a saving in price. 


Get A Copy of 1,000-Page Catalog—Free 


Our enormous stocks of merchandise areaccurately 
described and illustrated in our mammoth 1000-page, 
illustrated wonderful Price Wrecker. You may have 
a copy, FREE. Write for it today. Also ask us to 
send you extracts from our unsolicited testimonial 
letters. We have thousands of customers who have 
bought roofing, fencing and other supplies from us, 
and have secured the same sati ion we offer you. 


SPECIAL SALE 





es 
SPECIAL ROOFING SALE couPon| No Advance Deposit Will Be Required (specu wire sae coupon] 
Chicago House Wrecking Cow a ae ek Bog ont weveanetns en want | Chicago House Wrecking Cow | 
Both and iron Sts., Dept. M 3 » Chicago Fou to pustins Shah tide in eecd ape offer, and usteend treat all our Some ‘slike, but while 35th and fron Sts., Dept. m g 9 Chicage 
Gentlemen. we have what would he a large stock for any other concern, remember that we have hun Gentlemen: 
Without any promise to purchase piceee send me of thousands of customers all over the country whoregularly watch for our advertisements for Without = nise to eae, ae send me 
Special Catalog prices, sampics and full particulars : for home and farm. We have never before offered such wonderful values. We ices and fi 1 particulars bg at mg Sale Lot} 
your Special Sale of Kooling. expect even our big supply of these goods will be esgeriy grabbed up by our regular customers jo. 67, Wire, Wire Fencing, ire, ett. | 
who never buy a thing until they get our prices. Noneed, however, to buy now. Simply write 
- us a letter, postal or mail coupon for samples, then state about when you will want your supply N 
ame. and we will hold it for you without deposit, or if desired we will make immediate shipment. ame. 
Get our samples at once and our complete prices. They will startle _ You will be surprised = 
DAtecen R.F.D. at whata trifling cost you can now buy this brand new roofing, wire encing, etc. Use Coupons! it geese B. F.D 
Jom: bis CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY |... wi 
35th and Iron Streets, Dept. MS , Chicago, 


New Barb Wire, Less Than 
Two Cents Per Rod 


We were able to pick up this Lot at prices to Ca 











the 
# Climax of any purchase we have ever made since we bought the 
Chicago World’s Fair. Now when we say “S-M-A-S-H Go Wire 
Prices,’’ we mean every word of it! Not just a trifle lower than-the 
lowest figures ever made on wire and fencing, but prices absolutely 
wrecked—busted—smashed to smithereens! You old-timers who have 
bought loads of wire will fully realize the wonderful opportunity in this 
sale when we say to you that we are selling New Wire Fencing at less 
than 1 cent a foot. You never had a chance like ore} 


Only A Mere Fraction of Its 
Real True Worth 


We want it distinctly understood that while we paid only a fraction 
of the real worth of these goods, and are making unheard-of low 
slaughter prices, yet we guarantee every foot of this material—Wire, 
Fencing, etc.,—to be exactly as represented and that would cost you a 
great deal more if bought in the regular way. In this Extraordinary 
Price-Wrecking Special Sale everything must go—nothing will be held 
back—you can buy Barb Wire, Smooth Galvanized Wire, Woven Wire 
Fencing, Nails of every size and description, Wire Gates, Posts,—in 
fact everything that comes under the classification of Steel and Wire— 
at prices that will net you a tremendous saving. 


Some Desirable “Odds and 
Ends” Included In This Lot 


Included in this Lot 67 is a collection of odds and ends such as bolts, 
screws, nuts, nails, etc., all brand new goods, of all sizes and kinds. 
/nyone who has use for them will find them tremendous bargains as 
long as they last. Do not overlook this lucky chance, even though you 
may not just now be in need of wire and fencing supplies, You surely 
can use them later, and by reserving your needs now, you will get the 
advantage of these extraordinary low sales prices that never occured 
before and in all probability will never occur again. 


The Largest Institution of Its 
Kind In The World 


The Chicago House Wrecking Co. is one of the leading commercial 
institutions of Chicago. Its plant coversover 40 acres. It is the most 
enterprising institution of its kind in the world. 

The capital stock of this Company is $2,000,000, which is sufficient 
evidence of our responsibility. Any bank or commercial institution 
anywhere will confirm the responsibility of this Company. Ask the 
publisher of this or any other wager. 

We are known everywhere. Hundreds of thousands of satisfied 
customers will testify to our fair, square methodsand wonderful ability 
to save them money. 

For twenty years this Company has been well and favorably known 
to hundreds of thousands of customers throughout this land, and our 
honest public dealings have made us friends everywhere. The nature 
of our guarantee under which we sell all our merchandise is so broad 
and binding that there is no possible chance for you to make a mistake 
in buying from us, use we always give satisfaction or money back. 

































